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No proof is needed of the value of the quotations in the New 
Testament: it is obvious that they help us very greatly to understand 
the material and the character of the New-Testament thought. They 
furnish a connecting link between the two great religious creations of 
the Hebrew race, Israelitism and Christianity. The Hebrew sacred 
literature, representing the most important period of the old national 
religious development, came to a close about 150 B.C., after running 
its course of nearly seven centuries; and two hundred years later 
arose the Christian literature of the New Testament, embodying the 
ideas of the new movement set on foot by Jesus of Nazareth. Old 
Testament and New Testament, though substantially identical in their 
religious conceptions, represent very different conditions of civiliza- 
tion and culture; they are separated from each other not only by 
centuries of time, but also by great social and political changes. 
Throughout these changes, however, the sacred volume of the nation, 
the Old Testament, preserved its authority as divine revelation, and 
supreme law of faith and life, for the Christian evangelists and apos- 
tles, as well as for the Jewish rabbis. How, then, we naturally ask, do 
the expounders of the new religious movement deal with the sacred 
books of their nation, the writings of the ancient prophets and priests 
and sages? What is their method of interpretation? how do they 


understand the instructions, exhortations, and predictions of the past ? 
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how do they fit the old order of things into the new? It is the 
quotations that give us answers to these questions. Fortunately, 
the New-Testament writers cite the Old Testament so freely, that we 
can be at no loss to understand what view the leaders of the great 
religious revolution took of their relation to their national past, and 
what use they made of the religious material of its literature. There 
are few books of the Old Covenant that are not quoted in the New, 
and almost no line of thought in the former, whether theological, 
ceremonial, or ethical, that is not appropriated by the latter, and 
somehow woven into its own fabric of thought.’ 

The literature of the subject is not inconsiderable, as may be seen 
from the list of works given at the end of the Introduction. I have 
made free use of the most important of these, and desire here to 
acknowledge my obligations to them in general: where any thing 
specific has been taken from an author, reference is made to him in 
the immediate connection. 

Many of these books contain valuable material ; but none of them 
give what is needed by an increasingly large public, namely, a gen- 
eral view of the texts, and a precise comparison of the quotation with 
its original. Only a few go over the whole ground, and these are 
based in part on defective biblical texts and unsound exegesis. The 
aim of the present work is to discuss all the quotations in the New 


Testament, from the Old Testament and from other sources, to give 


* The books not quoted or alluded to are Obadiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther; 
from the book of Ruth, one fact (David’s genealogy, in Matt. i.) is taken, and 
Chronicles was, perhaps, in part also authority for the genealogies; there is 
mention of an incident from the book of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40; Luke xi. 30), and 
an allusion to Judges (in Heb. xi.); and there are, perhaps, allusions to Lamen. 
tations and Song of Songs. Of uncanonical books, there is one citation from 
Enoch (in Jude), and some further use of its material (in Revelation), and an 


apparent reference to Maccabees (in Heb. xi.). 
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the original texts with English translation, and as exact an explana- 
tion as possible of the various passages, so that the precise thought 
of the Old Testament may be set alongside of the use made of it in 
the New Testament, and the reader thus have all the material before 
him, and be able to draw his own conclusions. . Though I may not 
always have given a satisfactory account.of the ‘relation between the 
quotation and its original, or settled the questions respecting the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, my object will have been gained if I shall 
have succeeded in fairly stating the exegetical problems involved, 
and pointing out the proper method of solution. 

The material might be arranged in two ways: the theological or 
hermeneutical principles might be stated, and illustrated by examples ; 
or, the quotations might be discussed separately, one by one. The 
former would make pleasanter reading ; but I have chosen the latter, 
because it seemed necessary that the separate passages should be 
examined, with the original texts, before the principles involved could 
be understood. The texts are arranged, therefore, in the order in 
which they occur in the English Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament; except that, when one Old-Testament passage is quoted 
several times, all the quotations are treated together under the head 
of the first-occurring text. The full indexes at the end of the book 
will enable the reader to find not only any quoted passage, but also 
all Scripture-passages referred to, and all Hebrew and Greek words 
discussed. I have not thought it necessary to give statistical tables, 
but these may easily be made out from the indexes. At some future 
time I may be able to take up the first of the modes of treat- 
ment above mentioned, and examine in detail the principles of the 
quotations. 

No honest student of the Bible can object to a careful and hon- 
est sifting of its words, and no believer in God can fear that sucha 
procedure will do harm. In the following discussions I have spoken 


plainly, yet never, I hope, irreverently. My aim has been to state 
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what I hold to be the exact truth; and I ask, from those to whom 
some of the views here presented may seem strange, a careful exami- 
nation of the grounds on which they are based. I believe that the 
ethical-religious power of the Bible will be increased by perfectly free, 
fair-minded dealing, and by a precise knowledge of what it does or 
does not say. As its friends, we ought not to wish any thing else than 
that it should be judged strictly on its own merits ; for to wish any 
thing else is a confession of weakness. There is too much reason to 
suppose that the belief which is so prevalent, in the mechanical infalli- 
bility of the Bible, is seriously diminishing its legitimate influence over 


the minds and the lives of men. 
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§1. FORMAL PRINCIPLES OF NEW-TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 


a 


I. Tue Sources oF THE New-TESTAMENT TEXT. 


1. The quotations in the New Testament, from the Old Testament, 
are never made immediately from the Hebrew, but always from the 
Greek or the Aramaic version. 

In respect to their origin, they may be conveniently divided into 
four classes: those which agree with both the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint ; those which agree with the Septuagint against the Hebrew ; 
those which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint ; and those 
which agree with neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. 

The second class, which is by far the largest, must be derived 
from the Septuagint; and the fourth, from the early Jewish Aramaic 
version, or from the Septuagint, by free citation. But the first and 
third cannot be supposed to come from the Hebrew, for two reasons : 
first, the number and character of the cases in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers depart from the Hebrew make it difficult to believe 
that they had this text before them; and, further, it is unlikely that 
Hebrew, which was a dead language in their time, was known to any 
of them except Paul, and his citations are almost uniformly from the 
Greek. Where, then, freedom of quotation will not explain the New- 
Testament deviations from the Septuagint, it is more natural to refer 
the citations, not to the Hebrew, but to the only other popular 
version of the Old Testament then in existence, — the Aramaic. 


ix 
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In order to make these points clearer, let us look at the history 
and character of the two versions. 

2. The Septuagint. — When Paul began to write his Epistles, the 
Septuagint had long been the Bible, the authorized version, of the 
Jewish world. Begun in Alexandria about B.C. 275, and finished 
about B.C. 130, it rapidly made its way in the Roman Empire, 
where Greek was the language of general intercourse, and attained 
a consideration hardly second to that in which the Hebrew text itself 
was held. The Gentile Christians inherited this reverence from the 
Jews ; and, four centuries after the beginning of our era, Augustine 
thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome should undertake to super- 
sede the Greek, and the Old Latin which was made from it, by a new 
Latin version. It was not only among the Hellenistic or Greek- 
speaking Jews that the Septuagint was held in high esteem: it was 
equally honored in Palestine, where, though Aramaic was the vernac- 
ular, Greek was generally understood. ‘The evangelists and apostles, 
writing in Greek for a Greek-speaking public accustomed to the 
Greek version, naturally cited the Scripture from this version ; there 
are not many of* the quotations in which the influence of the Septu- 
agint is not evident. 

But, supposing it probable that the New-Testament writers would 
quote from the Septuagint, the question arises, how nearly we can 
determine the Greek Old-Testament text of that time; unless we 
can fix this with some approach to precision, a comparison between 
it and the New Testament is not possible. The general answer to 
this question is, that we know the Old-Testament text about as exactly 
as we know that of the New Testament ; for each text the oldest 
manuscripts belong to the same time,—the middle of the fourth 
century. But between these and the period when the New ‘esta- 
ment came into existence, lies a space of almost three hundred years, 
during which the two original texts, Old-Testament and New-Testa- 
ment, went their separate ways, each subject to its own processes of 
corruption ; so that it is conceivable that the relation between quota- 
tion and original should be markedly different in the first and fourth 
centuries. In this interval of three centuries, changes may have 
taken place in the Septuagint, or in the New Testament, or in both ; 
and the critical problem in our inquiry is, to restore in the two Testa- 
ments, if possible, the texts of the first century. 
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So far as the New Testament is concerned, we may accept the 
critical results of the best modern editors, particularly Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, as giving in general the nearest approach 
now possible to the original; the most recent text, that of Westcott 
and Hort, based mainly on the oldest manuscripts, may be regarded 
as representing with substantial fairness the autographs of the authors 
of the New Testament. 

And so also it may be said of the Septuagint text as given in the 
Vatican manuscript, that it is substantially identical with that of the 
first century. What may have been the fortunes of the Greek Old 
Testament from the moment of translation up to the middle of the 
first century of our era, it would be hard to say, and we are not here 
concerned to know ; we wish to determine in what form it lay before 
the New-Testament writers. In order to reach the most satisfactory 
conclusion on this point, we should have a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, based on a thorough examination of all known manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations, — a work of enormous labor, for 
which the material is not yet ready. Failing such an edition,* our 
best guide is the Vatican manuscript (about A-D. 350), which 
appears to have escaped the more extensive corruptions that befell 
the Septuagint during the three centuries which followed the appear- 
ance of the New Testament. Besides the ordinary errors of copyists 
to which all manuscripts are subject, the Septuagint was exposed to 
danger from two special sources, — the corrupting effect of Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the endeavor of Christian scribes to assimilate the 
Greek Old Testament to the Hebrew of the Old Testament and to 
the New Testament. 

Origen, the father of biblical text-criticism, finding that the uni- 
versally used Septuagint text of his time differed widely from the 
Hebrew, conceived the idea of publishing a diglot edition of the Old 
Testament which should enable the reader to control the Greek text 


I At the last moment I have seen a copy of Paul de Lagarde’s edition, in which he 
undertakes to give the text of Lucian (which he holds to be that used by Chrysostom), 
after five manuscripts: d, Vatican 330, thirteenth century; /, Coislinianus tertius, = 
Holmes 82; f, Chisianus, R. vi. 38, parchment, eleventh century; /, Parisinus 6, = 
Holmes 118; in addition to which he sometimes refers to z, Zittaviensis, = Holmes 44. 
In his present publication he gives only the text, but announces an edition containing the 
critical material. This, though a welcome addition to Septuagint text-literatuie, is only a 
preliminary work, and, as the author remarks, can be properly used only in connection 
with other similar works, such as the recension of Hesychius, which he purposes issuing. 
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by means of the Hebrew. For this purpose he arranged, in six 
parallel columns, the Hebrew in Hebrew characters, the Hebrew in 
Greek characters, and the four Greek versions, Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion. But, while he allowed what the 
Septuagint had over and above the Hebrew to remain, — though 
marking such additions with an obelus, — he supplied, from the other 
Greek versions, those portions of the Hebrew that were not found in 
the Septuagint, marking them with asterisks to distinguish them from 
the genuine Septuagint text; and succeeding scribes, neglecting his 
critical marks, confounded his additions with the genuine material, 
and produced a corrupt Septuagint text which agreed with the 
Hebrew far more than was the case in the true Greek text of the Old 
Testament. 

Further, there was a constant tendency, on the part of the Old- 
Testament scribes, to bring their Greek text into accord with the 
original biblical Hebrew and Greek, with which they naturally as- 
sumed it should be identical. A similar harmonizing process has 
gone on, as is well known, in the New-Testament manuscripts : when 
one Gospel differs from another, the two are often made to agree, 
usually by adding to the shorter account what it lacks of the longer. 
In the same way the Old-Testament Greek manuscripts were filled 
out and otherwise modified so as to bring them into agreement with 
the Hebrew ; and passages quoted in the New Testament were assim- 
ilated to the text of the latter. 

The best illustration of these two classes of corruptions is afforded 
by the Alexandrian manuscript (of the fifth century A. D.), which 
carries the process of assimilation so far as to become practically 
almost worthless for the criticism of the Hebrew text. Thus, to give 
one striking example of the bold manner in which the harmonizing 
copyists went to work: in Rom. xi., Paul quotes in verse 34 from 
Isa. xl. 13, and in verse 35 from Job xli. 3 (Sept. xli. 2), departing 
_Somewhat in the latter from the form of the Hebrew; and the 
_ Alexandrian manuscript, in order to maintain the New-Testament 
~ sequence, adds the Job-quotation from Romans at the end of verse 
14 in Isaiah (the same addition is found in the Sinaitic manuscript, 
S* and S$). These cases of assimilation are sO numerous in the 
Alexandrian that we can never be sure, on its sole authority, that it is 


giving the true Septuagint text. The same thing is true of a number 
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of other manuscripts which appear to belong to the same family as 
the Alexandrian,' and the Sinaitic is not entirely free from this critical 
taint. 

We learn from Jerome (Preface to Chronicles), that in his day 
the Septuagint edition of Hesychius was used in Alexandria and 
Egypt; that of Lucian, from Constantinople to Antioch; and in 
Palestine, that of Origen’s Hexapla published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus (about A.D. 320): this last he regards as the correct text, 
incorrupta et immaculata, while he identifies that of Lucian with the 
corrupt prehexaplar xowy, or Greek Vulgate. If we could recover 
Origen’s text (which Jerome followed in his second revision of the 
Latin Old Testament, and which purports to be given in several 
Septuagint manuscripts), it would be a valuable instrument for the 
textual criticism of the Septuagint. But even then we should be 
compelled to judge of the material accessible to us by the evidence 
furnished by itself. We do not know what material Origen had, or 
what method he pursued, in the selection of his text; we can take 
the Hexaplar readings only as part of the evidence before us, to be 
judged on their own merits; and our final appeal must be to the 
testimony of the various Septuagint manuscripts themselves.? 

Among these, the Vatican appears to have the best claim to be 
considered as giving a genuine Old-Testament Greek text.3 It shows 
no traces of having been conformed to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, or to the Greek of the New Testament. In a multitude of 
cases where it differs from the Hebrew, its readings are commended 
by their coherency and pertinency ; throughout the Old Testament 
it is clear that the Egyptian translators had before them a Hebrew 
text which was independent of that which the Masorites have given 
us, so that the Vatican manuscript is often equivalent to an Alexan- 
drian Hebrew manuscript of the third or second century B.C. It 
has by no means escaped scribal corruption, nor did the translators 
always understand their Hebrew original; but in such cases we can 
often detect the occasion and the extent of the error by comparison 


? For some valuable remarks on classes of Old-Testament Greek manuscripts, see the 
preface to O. F. Fritzsche’s edition of the Septuagint text of Judges: Zitrich, 1867. 

2 On the edition of Lucian, see the Prolegomena to Field’s edition of the Hexapla. 

3 The Vatican manuscript contains the whole of the Old Testament except Gen. — | 
i-xlvi. 28; Ps. cv. (cvi.) 27-cxxxvii. (cxxxviii.) 6; and Maccabees, 
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with the Hebrew, and in general we shall be led to the conclusion 
that the Vatican text bears all the marks of genuineness, and of 
faithful, conscientious work on the part of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. 

Thus the Vatican, representing the best Septuagint text of the 
fourth century of our era, will therefore, in all probability, come near- 
est to the text of the first century. It seems to have escaped the 
manipulation of the harmonizers; and so far as ordinary scribal 
errors are concerned, it is true of it, as of the New-Testament Vati- 
can text, that no very important corruptions are likely to have crept 
in during the three centuries that preceded it. As the New-Testa- 
ment text may be to some extent controlled by the early versions 
(Syriac and Latin), so the Greek text of the Old Testament may be 
in part controlled by the Hebrew, by the other Greek versions, and 
by the Old Latin. So that we shall not go far astray if we take the 
Vatican manuscript as representing substantially the Septuagint of 
the apostles and evangelists, and compare it with our best New- 
Testament text, using, at the same time, all the critical material at 
our disposal. . 

3. Lhe Aramaic Version. — That an oral Aramaic version of the 
Old Testament existed in Palestine in the first century of our era, is 
almost certain. This is made very probable, in the first place, by the 
linguistic conditions of the time. The Palestinian Jews had ceased to 
speak Hebrew, and had adopted Aramaic as their vernacular, at least 
a hundred years before, and needed an Aramaic translation for their 
synagogue-service and their daily life, as their Greek-speaking breth- 


ren in Alexandria needed and produced a Greek translation. 
Further, we should naturally be led to the same conclusion from the 
history of the later written Aramaic versions or targums. The line of 
written targums begins with that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, about 
A.D. 150, after which comes Jonathan on the Prophets, about 250 
A. D.,* and then various paraphrases of the Hagiographa some time 
later. These written versions suppose earlier oral translations out of 


t These are the earliest dates: some critics (as Emanuel Deutsch, article Targums, 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary) hold that there is no trace of written targums before the end 


of the third century; and Zunz’s latest opinion seems to have been about the same as 
this. 
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which they have sprung, just as the Mishna was the written record 
of oral explanations of the Law which had been accumulating for 
generations. We know from the Talmud, that such oral renderings 
were given in the synagogues: after the scripture had. been read in 
the original, the interpreter (meturgeman or targumist) followed 
with a translation into the vernacular.!. Only the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the five Megilloth (Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes) appear to have been read regularly in the 
synagogue ; but it may be considered probable that the remaining 
books, particularly Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel, would be so 
often referred to in synagogue-discourses, in the rabbinical schools, 
and elsewhere, that a great part of their contents in the Aramaic 
form would be familiar to many persons, and especially to students 
of the Scripture. The synagogue-reading would be a constant source 
of instruction, as is the case with the readings in the churches now ; 
and in that day, when books were few, and people depended far 
more than now on their memories, many a Scripture-passage would 
be retained with verbal accuracy. We may suppose that proverbial 
sayings and Messianic passages especially would be remembered ; 
there would be scriptural household words then as now. Even a 
writer well acquainted with the Septuagint would find the familiar 
Aramaic form of many passages recurring to him; and, if he were 
writing in Greek, might often naturally take occasion to render his 


Old-Testament quotation from Aramaic into Greek. This view 
derives additional support from the fact that it furnishes an easy 
explanation of not a few of the New-Testament quotations. The 
supposition of an Aramaic version is probable in itself, and it gives 
a clew to the understanding of phenomena in the quotations which 
it would otherwise be hard to account for. The correspondence of 
these complementary facts is a strong argument for the correctness 
of the supposition. 

I have spoken of this Aramaic version as an oral one. So far as 
concerns its validity as a source of New-Testament quotations, it does 
not matter whether the version was oral or written ; but this question 
is of interest as connected with the history of Bible-translation, and 


TEESE 


I The references to the Talmud are given by Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der 
Juden, p. 8. 
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a brief examination may be given it here. Zunz, who holds to the 
existence of written targums before the beginning of our era, bases 
his opinion on the general probability that the Palestinian Jews 
would require vernacular translations of the Scriptures ( Gotéesdienst- 
liche Vortriige der Fuden, pp. 5-10, 330 f.), and on the mention in 
the Talmud, in the middle of the first century of our era, of a 
targum on Job, whence might be inferred a still higher antiquity for 
the first vernacular translations of the Law‘ (pp. 61, 62). Bohl 
(Lorschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Lett Fesu, Wien, 1873 ; and 
Die A.Thichen Citate im N. Test., Wien, 1878) adopts and elabo- 
rates Zunz’s view, relying a good deal on the mention of the “Syrian 
Bible” in the Septuagint appendix to Job. Calling to mind the great 
consideration which the Septuagint enjoyed in the Jewish world, he 
supposes that there was a complete Syrian Bible or Jewish-Aramaic 
Targum, agreeing in the main with the Septuagint, and that from this 
were drawn most of the New-Testament quotations. 

Of these arguments, the only one of force is the first, — that the 
Palestinian Jews would need a vernacular translation of the Scrip- 
tures. But it would not thence follow that the translation must be 
written. The Egyptian Jews, it is true, had committed their Greek 
version to writing; but in Palestine the feeling against a written 
foreign version was stronger. The Palestinians accepted the Septu- 
agint as an accomplished fact made sacred by antiquity, but they 
might be slow to adopt a vernacular written substitute for the Hebrew 
original. —— We have the express testimony of the Talmud on this 
point: all explanations or “targums,” it is said, were to be oral 
( Ferus. Megilioth, 4, 1); in the synagogue-service, the reader and 
translator alternated, the former reading the Scripture by verse’ or 
paragraphs, the latter rendering it into the vernacular (Zunz: Goftes- 
dienstl. Vortr., p. 8). If this rule were sometimes violated, as Zunz 
supposes, it could hardly have been to any important extent, and 
versions so produced could hardly have been widely circulated. 
In point of fact, the written targums of which we know were made 
and introduced at a comparatively late period, and by slow degrees. 


* Zunz refers to Tosefta Sabb. cap. 14; Jer. Sabb. c. 16, 13 Sabb. fol. Trees Ty. 
Soferim 5, 15, where it is said that Rabbi Gamaliel caused a Job-targum to be hidden. 
Zunz also refers without discussion to the postscript to 


Job in the Septuagint, mentioned 
below. 
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The date of Onkelos is not fixed with certainty, but is probably not 
earlier than the middle of the second century of our era. There 
was then an interval of a hundred years before the appearance of the 
next targum, that of Jonathan on the Prophets; and a still longer 
interval between this and the targums on the Hagiographa. The 
tardiness that the Jews showed in accepting these much-needed 
translations is certainly not favorable to the supposition that similar 
written versions had been in use for two hundred years or more 
before Onkelos. 

The reference to the targum of Job ( Ferus. Sabd., 16, 1) is of 
too uncertain a character to found an argument on. Gamaliel, it is 
said, standing on a piece of scaffolding on the sacred mount, had 
this targum handed him, and immediately ordered the workmen to 
bury it under the wall. If this story could be accepted as chrono- 
logically accurate, and an Aramaic version of Job were really in 
existence in the time of Gamaliel I. (A.D. 35) or Gamaliel II. 
(A. D. 75), we could not thence infer that any large number of such 
versions of Old-Testament books had then been made. We cannot 
argue that a targum of a Hagiographic book, like Job, would prob- 
ably be preceded by translations of the more important Law and 
Prophets; on the contrary, the Jewish feeling of the time makes 
it more likely that an attempt to render the Scriptures into the 
vernacular would begin with the least honored: division of the Old 
Testament, the Hagiographa. But the chronology of the Talmud 
is not sufficiently exact to enable us to rely with confidence on this 
statement. It is by no means certain which of the many Gamaliels 
1s here meant, nor that we have here an incident of the first century. 

The curious postscript to Job in the Septuagint (Job xli. 18 ff.) 
reads as follows: “And it is written that he [Job] shall rise again 
with those whom the Lord shall raise up. This man is interpreted 
from the Syrian book as dwelling in the land of Ausitis, on the 
borders of Idumea and Arabia,” etc. What this “Syrian book’ is, 
it is hard to say. The expression “is interpreted” (épunveverar) 
would certainly suggest a targum, which is literally an “ interpreta- 
tion.” But, on the other hand, the whole passage (taken mostly 

_from Gen. xxxvi.) is in the style, not of Onkelos, but of the later 
targums; and it is doubtful whether it is a part of the genuine 
Septuagint text. 
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In the absence of more definite data, it seems safest to be guided 
by the known Jewish fear of written vernacular translations as late as 
the first century, and by the fact that the first of the existent targums 
does not appear till the second century, or later; and to conclude 
that the Aramaic versions known to the New-Testament writers were 
altogether, or with very slight exceptions, oral. They seem, to judge 
from the specimens given in the translations, to have been, for the 
most part, literally faithful to the Hebrew ; resembling, as we should 
naturally expect, Onkelos rather than Jonathan. 

4. To return now to the four classes of cases mentioned above: 
in two of these, when the New Testament agrees with the Septuagint 
against the Hebrew, and when it agrees with the Hebrew against the 
Septuagint, the origin of the quotation may be considered to be 
clear: in the former case, it comes from the Septuagint ; in the latter, 
from the Aramaic. So, also, where the New Testament, the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint are substantially identical, the quotation, for the 
reasons already given, must be derived from the Greek rather than 
from the Hebrew. 

Where the three texts, Hebrew, Septuagint, and New-Testament, 
all differ one from another, five explanations are possible: the New 
Testament may represent a different Hebrew or a different Septuagint 
text from ours, or an intentional or unintentional modification of our 
Hebrew or of our Septuagint, or, finally, an Aramaic translation which 
departed, for some reason, from the Hebrew independently of the 
Septuagint. 

All these possible explanations have to be kept in mind in dealing 
with the quotations ; the third and fourth are the most probable. 

As to the Aramaic translation, the Jewish reverence for the Scrip- 
ture makes it unlikely that such a version would purposely vary from 
the Hebrew text of the time. Variations might occur from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Hebrew, though such errors are 
not likely to have been considerable ; or, the targumist may have had 
a different Hebrew text from ours, which comes to the same thing as 
the first of the explanations above mentioned ; or, what is more 
likely, inaccuracy of remembrance, or a free mode of citation, might 
produce a quotation differing from the Aramaic, and therefore from 
the Hebrew. 


Now, as has already been pointed out, it is not likely that the 
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New-Testament writers used the Old-Testament Hebrew text at all: 
even the Epistles of Paul show no trace of such use. Nor, suppos- 
ing them to have used it, is it probable that the Hebrew text of that 
time differed, to any important extent, from ours. The Masoretic 
text dates from about the seventh century of our era, so that more 
than five hundred years intervened between it and the New-Testa- 
ment times. But during the whole of this interval there existed a 
well-established text-tradition: the words and letters of the sacred 
books were scrupulously and intelligently guarded (the fancy that the 
Jews altered the text for dogmatic reasons has long since been aban- 
doned), and the only source of corruption was scribal error, reduced 
toa minimum. Vet scribal corruption is always possible ; and it is 
conceivable that a New-Testament writer has preserved a true read- 
ing of the Hebrew, current in his time, which the Masoretic text 
exhibits in corrupt form. Whether this is so, must be decided from 
the evidence in each particular case. 

Substantially the same remark is to be made of the Greek text, — 
the probability is, that in its best form, that of the Vatican manuscript, 
it does not differ greatly from that of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Considering the free manner of citing then common, we 
shall be more inclined to refer differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint to the former than to the latter. 

The New Testament furnishes abundant evidence of modification 
of the Old-Testament text by its writers, sometimes unintentional, as 
would be natural in quoting from memory; sometimes intentional, 
to bring out into prominence an idea supposed to be contained in 
the original, or to obtain a form adapted to the purposes of the 
discourse, —a freedom perfectly consistent with the desire and pur- 
pose to be faithful to the original. 

There are only a few of the New-Testament quotations which 
may not be explained with reasonable probability in accordance with 
the facts above stated. I think that an examination of all the mate- 
rial will show that none of the citations are directly from the Hebrew, 
though there are not many cases where the meaning of the original 
is entirely missed or materially modified. 
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II. FreE MANNER OF CITING. 


The New-Testament writers allow themselves certain freedoms 
with the Old-Testament text, in the way of abridgment, condensa- 
tion, expansion, and combination of different passages into one. 
Examples of all these procedures will be found in the texts within 
discussed. (See Matt. ii. 23; Luke i. 76; John xii. 40; Acts ili. 25, 
Vil. 3335 ROM. 1%. 125,1.26,..33, %-O-9 504). Cor, cave AR oe Galuannss 
TeDy X1374 387) 

This method of citation results from several causes, — from the 
habit of quoting from memory, a consequence of the rareness of 
books ; from the fresh enthusiasm and earnestness of the writers, 
and their relation to the Old Testament; and from their hermeneu- 
Quotation from 


tical principles (on this point see below, § 2). 
memory was undoubtedly of not infrequent occurrence, and may 
account for the slighter modifications of the New-Testament text, 
such as the omission or insertion of conjunctions and prepositions, 
the substitution of a synonym for a noun or verb, or even such an 
alteration as an inversion of clauses. But no great emphasis is to be 
laid on this consideration; for so many of the quotations show 
verbal agreement with the Septuagint, for example, that we must 
Suppose either that they were made from a written text, or, if not, 
that the memory of the writers was very accurate. In general, it is 
The attitude 
of the New-Testament writers towards the Scripture would account 


safe to seek for other sources of the modifications. 


for some of these text-changes. For them, it was the one thesaurus 
of truth. They had almost no other books. The words of the Old 
Testament had become a part of their mental furniture, and they 
used them to a certain extent with the freedom with which they used 
their own ideas. They would naturally throw in words, or give turns 
to expressions, that would bring out the ideas they supposed to be 
contained in the text.t This was the more natural from the peculiar 


a 


? A flagrant example of this sort of citation in our own times is found in the turn 
often given to 1 Thess. v, 22: “ Abstain from all appearance of evil” (King James’s 
version) ; which, to bring out clearly the supposed meaning, is transformed into, “ Abstain 
from even the very appearance of evil.” So the favorite passage (Hab. ii, 14), “* The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” 
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ideas of interpretation which then prevailed, which allowed one to 
bring out of the Scripture-text any meaning that the words could 
possibly be. made to bear. (See Matt. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 21.) 
such procedures, there is no intentional alteration of the sense of the 


In 


Scriptures: no trace of purpose to misstate the meaning of quota- 
tions appears anywhere in the New Testament. Citations are made 
in good faith, and with general accuracy, from the versions which 
were familiar to the writers ; and the changes made were such as were 
believed to bring out the meaning into stronger relief. 


§2, HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. The New-Testament writers, superior as they are to their con- 
temporary countrymen in clearness and elevation of religious concep- 
tion, in ethical precision, in the practical, effective side of teaching, 
in enthusiasm, intensity, and impelling power, — in a word, in all the 
content of the religious consciousness,—are yet, in the ordinary 
processes of thinking, men of their time. As expounders of religion, 
they belong to the whole world and to all time; as logicians, they 
belong to the first century. The essence of their writing is the 
divine spirit of love and righteousness that filled their souls, the outer 
shell is the intellectual form in which the spirit found expression in | 
words. Their comprehension of the deeper spirit of the Old-Testa- 
ment thought is one thing: the logical method by which they sought 
formally to extract it is quite another. As, without being Greeks, 
they wrote in the Greek of the day, so (with the exception of Paul), 
without being rabbinical, they thought in the rabbinical forms of the 
day. Their Scripture exegesis is substantially that which we find 
in the Talmud,—the same methods and principles, and, to some 
extent, the same results. In addition to this, they are affected in a 
special manner by their Messianic belief, that is, by the fact that for 
them (as was not the case with the Jewish expounders of the Scrip- 
ture) the Messiah had already appeared, and his earthly career was 
known. We may consider briefly each of these points. 


becomes, by emphasis, “ The earth . . . as the waters cover the face of the great and 
mighty deep.” 
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2. The Rabbinical Exegesis. — This has been so often described 
that it will be unnecessary here to do more than call attention to its 
principal features and its grounds. These are not peculiar to the 
Jews, but belong more or less to that whole period, certainly to all 
circles that had not come under the influence of the more exact tend- 
ency of Greek thought which had begun to develop itself in Alex- 
andria. The Church father was at one, in this respect, with the 
Talmudical tanna, or traditional teacher: their method was a part 
The basis on which this 


of the intellectual culture of the times. 
exegesis rested was twofold, — profound reverence for the Scripture, 
and an unhistorical, unscientific mode of studying it. The devout 
student of that day believed that the sacred oracles contained all 
truth, and it was only a matter of patience to find in them all that it 
concerned man to know. It was a feeling akin to that expressed 
in the famous word by which, according to the legend, the Calif 
Omar decided the fate of the books of the Alexandrian Library: “ If 
they contain what is in the Kuran, they are unnecessary; if not, they 
are injurious.” Even to-day, in Austria, it is from the Talmud 
(which gradually usurped the place of the Bible with one portion of 
the Jews) that the youth among the sterner orthodox learn geog- 
raphy, astronomy, law, and all science. In the first century, a similar 
feeling led men to look to the Scripture for all important facts of life 
and history. It was the Jews’ strong conviction of the absolute 
perfectness of the Law and the Prophets that led them to reject Jesus 
of Nazareth when he claimed to be a teacher from God above the 
Law. There could be nothing, they held, that God had not already 
given them in his book. They felt themselves superior to the rest 
of the world, in that they possessed a written revelation of the divine 
will, which was to be a sufficient guide in all their beliefs and acts. 
It would have been, for them, sacrilege to believe that there was any 
thing good which the Scripture did not contain. And the Scripture 
would have been a competent spiritual guide if they had pursued the 
proper method of interpretation, if they had sought by established 
rules of grammar and exegesis to discover their author’s precise 
meaning, if they had attended to the historical setting of the sacred 
words. But they were far from pursuing any such method ; nor must 
we blame them overmuch if they followed the principles of their 


time, —it is what expositors have always done. There was then no 
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historical criticism or exegesis: these sciences were not born till 
long afterwards. There was no recognized principle of interpretation 
to check men in their endeavors to find in the Bible what they 
wanted. ‘There was no connected exposition : passages were inter- 
preted as they happened to occur in discourse, and there was no 
opportunity to work out a scientific hermeneutical system. Hence 
there arose an arbitrary Scripture-exegesis, the necessary result of 
reverence for the book uncontrolled by sound principles of interpre- 
tation. The exegesis naturally took the two directions of literalness 
and spiritualizing, which, though seemingly mutually contradictory, 
are the necessary outcome of the rabbinical feeling. Reverence for 
the Scripture emphasizes its letter ; but also, when a desired truth 
does not offer itself from the letter, seeks to discover a hidden mean- 
ing. On the one hand, each sentence, each word of Scripture, was 
invested with an independent meaning, which it retained even when 
wrested from its proper position in the discourse, and placed in other 
surroundings ; on the other hand, each sentence or word became a 
mysterious sign of such ideas as the devout but undirected imagina- 
tion of the reader demanded. ‘The whole method of exegesis may 
be summed up in the principle, that every sentence and every word 
of the Scripture was credited with any meaning that it could possibly 
be made to bear; and the interpreter selected the literal or the 
allegorical sense, or any other that suited his argument. For exam- 


ples in the Talmud, see Berakoth 4° (Michael, Dan. ix. 21), 5° (Ps. | 


xvii. 14), 6” (Eccles. xii. Ha )suva 5s (PS: xxvi. 6; compare, by 
way of contrast, Matt. xi. 29); in the New Testament, 1 (COI Mh BH & 
Gal. iii. 16, iv. 22-26. The New-Testament method is the same in 
general as that of the Talmud, only far more cautious and reserved, 
a result that is due to the greater dignity and living power of its 
subject-matter. 

3. Influence of the Messianic Idea. —The earliest Jewish litera- 
ature of the Christian period — for example, the targum of Onkelos 
(c. A. D. 150) contains Messianic interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. This had begun, as far as we can judge from the remains of 
the pre-Christian literature, in the second century B.C. The pro- 
phetic promises of a glorious future for Israel, finding no literal 
fulfilment, were deferred and re-stated from time to time by the 
expounders. ‘The Book of Daniel (¢. B.C. 164) transforms the 
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seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 10) into seventy year-weeks, 
four hundred and ninety years (Dan. ix. 2, 24), with the expectation 
that the period is to end during that generation (Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11), 
but without mention of a personal Messiah (the “one like a son of 
man,” vii. 13, 14, seems, from verse 27, to be the nation Israel, 
or, rather, the faithful part of it). In the Sibylline Oracles, however, 
and in Enoch (¢. B.C. 130) the personal conception of the Deliv- 
erer is found distinctly stated: it was a revival of the predictions 
of Isaiah and Micah respecting a king who was to conquer the 
Gentiles, and reign over the purified and glorified Israel. These 
books make no references to Old-Testament passages; but in the 
schools, where discussions of Scripture-texts formed a part of the 
course of instruction, a system of Messianic interpretation would 
naturally spring up, and of this we have the results in the targums 
and the Talmud. The general principle of interpretation seems to 
have been, that every Old-Testament reference to a lofty future for 
Israel was to be regarded as a prediction of the Messianic time ; and 
every mention of a personal head of the re-established nation, as a 
prediction of the Messiah. In general, the rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Messiah was, that no one knew the day of his coming, 
that this day should be preceded by wars, that the Messiah should 
suffer, and that all the Gentiles should be brought under the Law. 
For the talmudical references, see the “Horee Hebraicee et Talmud- 
ice” of Lightfoot and Schéttgen ; Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, s. v. 
mw ; Barclay’s “The Talmud ;” Schuhl’s “Sentences du Talmud.” 

In the case of the New-Testament writers, who held the general 
Messianic views of their time, the Messianic quotation was stimulated 
by the fact that they had before them the Messiah’s life. All the 
important events of this life, they believed, were predicted in the 
Scripture, and they were not left merely to surmise that such and 
such passages were of Messianic import ; knowing the events of the 
Christ’s earthly career, they could compare them with the Old Testa- 
ment, and find the anticipation of them in the Prophets. His com- 
ing was synonymous with the foretold redemption of Israel, his work 
was the essence of the Old-Testament thought. Besides the predic- 
tions of a kingly leader, all those passages that describe the sufferings 
of God’s saints, those that contain names and expressions connected 
with the life of Jesus Christ, all that in any way recalled the experi- 
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ences or the words of the Master, would naturally be regarded as 
prophetic delineations of him and his work. The current system of 
Scripture-interpretation favored such a use of the Old-Testament 
material. There was no attempt to fix the historical sense of the 
Bible with precision. The deeper the reverence for the departed 
Lord and for the divine word, the greater the disposition to find him 
everywhere. Any thing else would have been unnatural for that time 
and for those men. 

4. It is obvious that we must distinguish between the biblical 
interpretation of the evangelists and apostles, and their authority as 
historians and teachers of ethics and religion. Paul’s expositions of 
justification by faith (Rom. iviii.), of love as the essence of reli- 
gion (1 Cor. xiii.), and of Christian liberty (Gal. v.), are not less 
admirable because he does not write the Greek of Thucydides, or 
because he did not know the Copernican system, or because his 
exegesis is not conformed to scientific rules. Interpretation is as 
really a human and a modern science as astronomy or chemistry ; and 
to demand of the New-Testament writers that they shall practise the 
historical methods of our day is to wish to tear them from their sur- 
roundings, and strip them of their human naturalness. It is an equal 
injustice to undervalue their religious power because of their igno- 
rance of scientific methods, or to ascribe to them scientific knowledge 
because of the reverence we feel for them as religious teachers. We 
must accept the local setting of their teaching as a part of their 
human shape; and be content to take the spiritual essence of 
their thought, undisturbed by the peculiar forms which it received 
from the times. Here we are dealing with them only as interpreters 
of the Old Testament; and the only question to be answered is, how 
far they have given the sense of the passages they cite. 

The meaning of the Old Testament can be discovered only by the 
application of the rules of sound interpretation. The true reading 
of the Hebrew text must be fixed by the principles of Old-Testament 
textual criticism; the significations of the Hebrew words must be 
determined by the facts of Hebrew lexicography ; for the translation, 
we must have recourse to Hebrew grammar; and for the sense, we 
must depend on the science of Old-Testament exegesis, whose prin- 
ciples are derived from the study of the Old-Testament text. These 
principles are sufficiently well-known and clear to enable us, in most 
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cases, to determine the meaning of the Hebrew with reasonable 
certainty. The Old Testament is to be made its own interpreter. 
The Messianic passages, for example, that is, those which relate to 
the hope of Israel’s coming deliverance and blessedness, will always 
bear on their face not only their Messianic character, but also the 
particular nature and the extent of their Messianic’ expectation. 
Whether the promised glory is to be national or individual, political 
or religious or both, whether it is to be effected by a political mon- 
arch or in some other way, whether it is to occur in a short time 
or only after a long period, is determinable from the context with 
little less than certainty. The prophet, seer, or psalmist writes with 
no vagueness: he has in mind a definite picture, and describes it in 
clear words. ‘There is no room, in the Old-Testament thought, for a 
double sense: such a thing is out of keeping with the tone of the 
predictions, even in the case of the Daniel-apocalypse, where, with 
all the symbolic material and allusional expressions, the main mean- 
ing is simple and clear. The hopes for their people that the prophets 
founded on their faith in God, and on their conception of the situa- 
tion and needs of the nation, were quite definite. They meant to 
say, and they did distinctly say, one thing ; and what that was, we may 
discover, and compare with it the New-Testament interpretation. 

In considering the New Testament dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, we must distinguish between the spiritual thought and hopes 
of the prophets, and the local national form in which they were 
clothed. In point of fact, the prophets announced the complete 
restoration of the Israelitish nationality, with political power and 
glory, with religious leadership and general pre-eminence over the 
other nations. The idea of religious re-creation was always promi- 
nent, but it was never dissociated from the expectation of political 
regeneration. The nation was to be exemplary in obedience to the 
divine law; and by its enlightenment, its holiness, and its suffering, 
was to lead foreign nations to the truth, and be their recognized 
head. Now, politically, all these hopes were cruelly disappointed : 
the Israelitish nation went steadily down (with one brief stay, in the 
Maccabean period) till its extinction by the Romans. But the other 
side of the prophetic expectation was fulfilled in a very remarkable 
manner. Israel did become, through Jesus and Christianity, the 
religious teacher of the world; not in the way the prophets looked 
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for, but still in a very real way. Moreover, this religious victory was 
a direct result of the religious principles announced by the prophets. 
It was no accident that Christianity was the daughter of Judaism ; 
the deeper inner life of Israel ran its course according to a definite 
law, and flowered out into Christianity by the very principle of its 
being. History offers no grander picture than the religious life of 
Israel: the prophets, for four centuries or more, pouring out their 
souls in passionate longing for the ideal State, upbraiding, encoura- 
ging, denouncing, urging, dragging the nation with unflagging enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness towards a splendid future, in which political 
supremacy went hand in hand with ethical-religious purity ; the slow 
but sure vanishing of the people’s political life as the centuries 
passed ; and finally, when the situation seemed hopeless, Christianity 
starting into life, the embodiment of the prophets’ religious longing, 
the realization, on a scale of which they had not dreamed, of the 
best that they had announced for their own people and for all the 
world. —— This is a harmony far more wonderful than the mechan- 
ical fulfilment of predictions respecting the life of the Messiah. The 
great miracle is Jesus himself as the fulfilment of the essential 
prophetic thought, not that this or that event of his life should have 
been literally predicted. Christianity is the complement and con- 
summation of the old Israelitism: this is the most striking fact that 
comes out from the comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New. 


This fulfilment is brought out in the New Testament, 
though in most cases by, or in connection with, a method of inter- 
pretation that cannot be called legitimate. The natural, historical 
interpretation seeming to them not to yield satisfactory results, the 
New-Testament writers spiritualize; but faulty exegesis is no great 
matter alongside of the power of their theme, and the inspiration 
of their pure and strong spiritual thought. 

We must judge the New-Testament writers by the strictest rules 
of grammatical and historical exposition. Nor can we pursue any 
other method with the Scriptural citations of him whose words are 
most sacred, — Jesus himself, the essence of whose life and utter- 
ances is truth. He who seized on the spiritual germ of the Old- 
Testament thought, and gave it living energy, who touched the core 
of man’s religious life, whose teaching was the pure reflection of his 
sustained communion with God, — does he also follow the hermeneu- 
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tical principles and share the hermeneutical opinions of his day? It 
is a question that can be answered only by an examination of his 
references to the Old Testament, in so far as we may suppose that he 
is correctly reported in the Gospels.‘ We must compare them with 
the original passages interpreted according to what we hold to be 
the best canons of hermeneutical science. ‘The comparison must be 
made with all caution, humility, and reverence ; but the science of 
hermeneutics must be the final authority, even if it should seem to us 
to come in conflict with him. To take any other position, out of 
reverence for his person, would be to deny his spirit, and forget his 
teaching ; to assume his interpretation of the Old Testament to be 
final authority, is to assume that which can be proved only by investi- 
gation. The Bible itself nowhere teaches that a holy man, sent with 
a message from God, or a son of God, the embodiment of the divine, 
would be lifted above the ordinary conditions of human life. It must 
not be forgotten, that we are dealing with the visible phenomena of 
the Master’s human life, not with the mystery of his personality. 
The physical, social, and intellectual conditions of the life of Jesus 
were those of the first century of our era, in Palestine. Because he 
lived then and there, he spoke Aramaic instead of Hebrew or Greek, 
he grew up in a certain intellectual atmosphere, he adopted a certain 
mode of life, his teaching assumed a certain outward shape, he 
attacked certain vices, he gathered about him a certain circle of 
friends and disciples. As an individual man, he had of necessity a 
definite, restricted intellectual outfit and outlook; and these could be 
only those of his day and generation. To think of him as acquainted 
with modern science, or rather with perfect science, is to destroy his 
human individuality, and go in the teeth of the record. If he did 
not know the day of consummation (Matt. xxiv. 36), why should he 
be supposed to know the science of the criticism of the Old Testa- 


t In some cases, his words appear to have been added to and colored by the oral 
tradition. To mention one example: a comparison between Matt. xii. 39, 40, and Luke 
xi. 29, 30, makes it probable that Jesus himself said only that Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites by his preaching; and the tradition added the parallel between the prophet’s 
three days’ stay in the fish’s belly, and the abode of the Son of man for the same period 
in the heart of the earth. Such expansions of his words may often have been made 
unconsciously ; we must judge in each case whether it is probable that this process of 
coloring has taken place. 
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ment, which began to exist centuries after his death? As teacher 
of spiritual truth, sent from God and full of God, he is universal : 
as logician and critic, he belongs to his own times. We may safely 
appeal to him for support when we say that true reverence for his 
person and teaching is not incompatible with the most thorough and 
independent investigation of his words. His own test of discipleship 
is oneness of spirit with him, not formal recognition and laudation 
(Matt. vii. 21). If the question were of the date and authorship 
of a psalm (Matt. xxii. 43), can we doubt that he would say, Follow 
the teaching of sound science, and not the Jewish tradition ? 

As to the critical upinions of the New-Testament writers, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were those of the Jews of the time 
(nearly what is now known as the Christian traditional view). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud,' the Pentateuch was written by Moses (except 
the eight last verses, which were added by Joshua); the books of 
Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, by the men whose names they bear (except that 


the five last verses of Joshua were added by Eleazar and Phinehas); - 


Samuel, by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan; the Psalms, by David, Adam, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the 
three sons of Korah; Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, by 
Solomon; Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Esther, 
by the men of the Great Synagogue ; Chronicles, by Ezra. This, in 
general, was doubtless the received opinion in the first century,? and 
must have been held by the New-Testament writers. Nobody then 
doubted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and David the psalms 
which are ascribed to him in the titles; it had not occurred to any 
We have no occasion, however, 


man to examine such questions. 
to take this critical view into consideration here; for, in the first 
place, the New-Testament textual and hermeneutical manner of 
dealing with the Old Testament (with which alone we are here con- 
cerned) is not materially affected by questions of date and author- 
ship ; and, in the second place, if the New-Testament writers hold 


1 Baba Bathra 14>, Makkoth 119, Menahoth 302, 

2 There were discussions in the schools, throughout the first century, as to the 
canonicity of certain books, especially Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes; but this does 
not seem to have affected the question of authorship. 
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the traditional critical opinions of their time, and if these opinions 
should not agree with the results of scientific inquiry, their credit and 
authority as religious teachers is no way thereby impugned: we must 
take their critical method, as we take their exegetical, as the local 
framework of their real thought. It was clearly not their purpose to 
teach either exegesis or criticism. 

5. Formulas of Quotation. — A tabulation and discussion of the 
formulas by which the quotations are introduced would be useful if 
it should throw special light on the estimation in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers held the Hebrew Scriptures, and the use they made 
of them. But this is not the case. We know, from the general tone 
of the New Testament, that it regards the Old Testament, as all Jews 
then did, as the revealed and inspired word of God, and clothed with 
his authority. We know that the New Testament accepts the current 
opinion of the time as to the authorship of the various Hebrew 
books. On these points we get no new light from a detailed examin- 


ation of the formulas. We get as little light on the question, 


whether the Old-Testament passages are cited as direct predictions, 
or authoritative divine utterances, respecting the persons, events, 
rules, or propositions, in connection with which they are quoted ; or 
whether these last are regarded only as illustrations of the Old-Testa- 
ment word. This question must be decided from the context in 
every case ; and it is not till we have settled it from general consid- 
erations that we can determine definitely what the significance of the 
formula is. Thus, the apparently simple expression, “that it might 
be fulfilled,” in Matt. i. 22, has been variously understood. Palfrey 
( Fudaism and Christianity) holds that it indicates only an applica- 
tion, by the Evangelist, of Isaiah’s words to an event different from 
that of which the prophet used them; Alford (Greek Testament) 
thinks it beyond doubt that the expression denotes, in the mind of 
the Evangelist, a direct and literal prediction by Isaiah ; in the opin- 
ion of Turpie (Zhe New-TZestament View of the Old), what is in- 
volved is “a certain connection between this last-mentioned matter 
and that mentioned before.” 

It seems impossible to lay down any universal rule for the mean- 
ing of the formulas. Surenhusius’ attempt to find for each New- 
Testament formula a corresponding Talmudical, and to assign a 
definite significance to each, is generally admitted to be unsuccessful ; 
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his precise rabbinical definitions are not warranted by the facts, and, 
if they were, it would be unsafe to assume that the New Testament 
everywhere employs the scientific expressions of the schools. — Pal- 
frey endeavors to show," frorn classic, Syriac, and Jewish writings, 
that the common practice of that time was to cite as fulfilment what 
was regarded as only illustration. If this could be shown for the 
Talmud, it might help us to form a canon of interpretation for the 
New Testament. But the same uncertainty exists in the quotations 
of the Talmud as in those of the New Testament. We cannot 
transfer our feeling to those times, and say, that, because we should 
have cited a later fact merely as an illustration of the principle con- 
tained in an earlier, therefore this was the procedure of Jews of the 
four or five first centuries. On the contrary, it may well be that they 
looked on many things in the Scripture as predictions that we should 
treat differently. 

It may be regarded as probable, that the New-Testament concep: 
tion of the relation of the quotation to its original is the current 
Jewish one of the day, and must be gathered from a wide reading of 
the literature ; we must be guided by sympathy with the feeling of the 
writers, rather than by definitions that we may attach to the formulas. 
The choice of a particular formula in the New Testament is deter- 
mined, not according to any rigorous system of scientific use, but 
by the natural proprieties of the discourse. The differences between 
various expressions, such as, “that it might be fulfilled,” “thus it is 
written,” “this is he that was spoken of by the prophet,” “ the Scrip- 
ture says,” will be found to be rather rhetorical than logical ; and the 
tone of the passage will commonly enable us to determine whether 
or not the Old-Testament word is cited as a prediction. 

Those who wish to examine the formulas in detail are referred to 
the works of Surenhusius, Davidson, and Turpie, mentioned below a ze 
in the list of books: Turpie gives the statistics at wearisome length <7 Vy 
Surenhusius cites the Talmudical parallels, and Davidson makes some | 
judicious remarks on the classification of formulas. 


1 See his learned and attractive discussions in his ‘‘ Lowell Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” vol. ii.; and his “ Relation between Judaism and Christianity,” 
PP- 17-33: 
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§3. CHARACTERS OF THE QUOTATIONS IN THE SEVERAL 
NEW-TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


While the whole body of New-Testament quotations has certain 
general characteristics, such as are above described ($$ 1, 2), each 
book shows peculiarities in its citations, depending on its subject- 
matter (whether narration, argument, or exhortation), the style and 
aim of the author (whether these lead him to cite literally or freely), 
and his linguistic relations (whether he cites the Greek or the Ara- 
maic version). These will appear in the examination of the various 
passages, but may here be briefly named and classified. The books 
divide themselves naturally into the following groups: the Gospels ; 
the Acts; the Epistles of Paul; the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles ; 
the Apocalypse. 


The Gospels. — The quotations by the Evangelists themselves, 
relating to the life of Christ, are all from the Prophets and Psalms, 
except Luke li 23, 24, from Exod. xiii. 2; Lev. xii. 8 (offering of 
doves on the birth of a child); and perhaps Jno. xix. 36, from Exod. 
xu. 46 (‘a bone of him shall not be broken”). The citations from 
the Law, with the above exceptions, are in the course of legal and 
ethical discussions by Jesus ; and the mass of his quotations also are 
from the Prophets and Psalms. 

This fact, in contrast with Paul’s appeals to the Pentateuch (see 
below), may be taken to indicate that the Evangelists represent the 
popular, or unlearned, conception of the Messiah, as he was held to 
be portrayed in the Prophets and Psalms. The events of his life 
which are considered to correspond to Old-Testament passages are 
simply marked as proof that he was the fulfilment of the Messianic 
predictions. The Evangelists (with a partial exception in the case 
of John) are purely biographers, not trained in rabbinical methods 
of reasoning, and only concerned to note with objective simplicity 
the facts in the Messiah’s career. The following table will show their 
relations to one another in respect to the material of quotation ; — 


Peculiar to Matthew : i. 23, ii. 6, ii, 15, ii. 18, ii, 23; 1V. 1520, vilken S 
(and xii. 7), xii, 18-21, xiii. 35, xvi. 27, xviii, 16, xxi, 16, xxvii. OMG a's 
Peculiar to Mark: ix. 48 . A ; i 
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Peculiar to Luke: i. 17, ii. 23, ii. 24, iv. 18, 19, xxii. 37, xxill. 46. 5 aes) 
Peculiar to John: ii. 17, vi. 31, vi. 45, vil. 38, vili. 17, x. 34, xii. 38, xiii. 18, 
SVL Spike CAS RING ONIN WIOy, be 5 ; ; ' ‘ : 6 LZ 
Peculiar to Matthew and Mark: xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12), xv. 4 (vii. 10), xv. 8, 9 
(vii. 6, 7), xix. 4 (x. 6), xix. 5 (x. 7, 8), xix. 7 (x. 4), Xxi. 42 (xi. To, IT), 
xxii. 32 (xii. 26), xxvi. 31 (xiv. 27), xxvi. 38 (xiv. 34), XXVli. 46 (xv. 34) . II 
Peculiar to Matthew and Luke: iv. 4 (iv. 4), iv. 6 (iv. 10, 11), iv. 7 (iv. 12), 
iv. Io (iv. 8) “ : : ° é é A 
Peculiar to Matthew and John: xxi. 5 (xii. 14, 15), Xxvil. 35 (he 2A) Sy 
Peculiar to Matthew, Mark, and Luke: xi. to (i. 23 i. 17, and vii. 27), xv. 4, 
and xix. 18, 19 (vii. 10, and x. 19; xviii. 20) [two quotations], xix. 19, 
and xxii. 39 (xii. 31; x. 27), xxi. 13 (xi. 17; xix. 46) [two quotations], 
xxi. 33 (xii. 2; xx. 9), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11; xx. 17), xxii. 24 (xii. 19; 
xx. 28), xxii. 37 (xii. 29, 305 x. 27), xxii. 44 (xil. 36; xx. 42, 43), xxiv. 
(xiii. $ XVIL., 2x1.) A : . c é : : ¢ é $) WE 
Common to Matthew, Mark, Luke, nd John: iii, 3 (i. 3; i. 4-6; i. 23), 
xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 123 vill. 10; xii. 40), xxi. 9, and xxiii. 38 (xi. 9; xix. 38; 
xii. 13) : : : : : : : : ; aes : eo 3 


The Synoptics, as appears from the table, are to be put by them- 
selves into a sub-group; they are nearer to one another, in their 
material of quotations, than any one of them is to John. They 
further differ from the Fourth Gospel in the literalness of their cita- 
tions. The resemblance in material between Matthew and Mark, 
again, is greater than that between them and Luke. The relations of 
the Synoptics to the versions are various (see below, under each). 

Matthew cites generally, possibly always, from an Aramaic ver- 
sion. The passages in which he is identical with the Septuagint are 
mostly of so simple a character that the Aramaic may easily have 
agreed with the latter (see Matt. iv. 4, iv. 6, xxi. 9, 13, 16, 42); in 
some cases, as Matt. xiii. 14, 15, this is less likely, though not impos- 
sible. Supposing an original Aramaic Matthew, its citations would 
appear in our present Gospel as translations from Aramaic into 
Greek ; but then, we are not sure of the extent of the original Mat- 
thew, nor is it unlikely that the Greek translator would sometimes 
adopt the Septuagint form of a citation. Of the quotations 


Se, 


proper in this Gospel, about ten, or one-fourth of the whole, are made" 


by the Evangelist himself; the rest belong to Jesus, except three, of ~~~ 


which two are made by the Jews, and one by John the Baptist. 
The citations of the Evangelist (i. 23, ii. 15, il. 18, ii, 23, iv. 15, 16, 
viii. 17, xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. g, 10) are all intended to 
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prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and they are all characterized by a 
mechanical literalness, especially those that are peculiar to him: he 
alone finds in the Old Testament the birth from a virgin, the return 
from Egypt, the lamentation over the Bethlehem children, the refer- 
ence to the abode of Jesus in Nazareth and his preaching in Galilee, 
his bearing of men’s bodily diseases, his desire to avoid popular 
disturbances, his habit of teaching by parables, and the purchase of 
the potter’s field; in all these cases he passes over the broad spirit- 
ual meaning of the Old Testament, in order to seize on some local, 
unimportant point of connection which he supposes to exist between 
the Scripture and the life of the Christ. His naively mechanical 
method of citation stands in striking contrast with the profound 
spirituality of Jesus’ own treatment of the Jewish Scriptures. See 
especially the opening section, chapters i., i., though the examples 
are by no means confined to this section, but are found throughout 
the book. 

Mark himself cites only two texts (i. 2, 3), both relating to John 
the Baptist, of which the first is quoted in Matthew by Jesus, and the 
second by John. He thus prefers to exhibit simply the life of Jesus, 
his acts and words, without specially pointing out his Messianic char- 
acter. Mark’s citations often agree with those of Matthew; though 
he is, as a rule, freer, less literal than the latter. In one case (i. 2) 
he seems to follow an Aramaic version, and may possibly have done 
so in others ; but he generally cites from the Septuagint. 

Luke decidedly follows the Septuagint, yet appears in several pas- 
sages (i. 17, iv. 8, vil. 27, xxii. 37, xxili. 46), to be influenced by the 
Aramaic, guided, probably, in such cases, by a traditional form of 
the quoted text. The short passages above mentioned may have 

& ‘come to Luke from Palestinian sources, and fixed in an Aramaic 
form which he rendered into Greek, while for the most part he took 
his material directly from the Septuagint. 


He himself makes only 
three direct references to the Old Testament ; two in explanation of 
the consecration-offering (ii. 23, 24), and one respecting John the : 
Baptist (iil. 4-6). Like Mark, and unlike Matthew, he is not a Messi- 
anic commentator. 


He holds himself less strictly to the original 
than the other Synoptics, allowing himself sometimes considerable 
freedom in citation (see i. 17, and perhaps iv. 18, 19); he is less of a 
chronicler, and more of an historian, with effort at literary form, 
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Of the quotations peculiar to him, two (i. 17, comparison between 
John and Elijah, by the Angel Gabriel ; and ii. 23, 24, consecration- 
offering) may be set down to his desire for historical fulness ; one 
(iv. 18, 19, Jesus’ mission to the poor and distressed), to his purpose 
to bring out the humanitarian side of the work of the Christ ; one 
(xxiii. 46, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit”) presents 


the last moment of Jesus in a calmer, more trustful aspect, in con-~— 


trast with the cry of anguish found in Matthew and Mark; and one 
(xxii. 37, “he was reckoned with transgressors”) offers nothing 
special. Occasionally, as in iii. 4-6, he is much fuller than the other 
Synoptics. 

Fohn stands apart from the other Evangelists in materials and 
manner of citation. He has only two quotations in common with 


Matthew alone, and three in common with all the Synoptics. 
He deals very freely with the Old-Testament (Septuagint) text (see 
ii. 17, vi. 45, Vii. 38, xili. 18, xix. 36) ; concerned only with the 
At the same 


substance, he is not careful of verbal exactness. 
time he resembles Matthew in his anxiety to find literal parallels 
between the Old Testament and the life of Jesus, though he goes his 
own way in the selection of points of contact, in accordance with 
his different conception of the Christ; see the little group of cita- 
tions in xix. 24, 36, 37, especially xix. 24, where the other Evangel- 
ists mention the fact (the dividing of the garments by lot at the 


cross), but John alone sees in it the fulfilment of a prediction. 
He follows the Septuagint (except apparently in xix. 37), as was 
natural in one writing for a non-Jewish public. 


Acts takes its citations (with a single exception, xill. 47) from the 
Septuagint. They occur in the. speeches of Peter, Stephen, Paul, and 
James, and in the narrative of the eunuch. Those of Peter (except 
i. 20, referring to Judas) and James, and most of Paul’s, are Messi- 
anic, and are characterized by the same neglect of the Old-Testa- 
ment historical relations which we find in the Gospels. Stephen’s 
speech (vii.) is simply an historical sketch, and says nothing of fulfil- 
ment of predictions; and so, in part, is Paul’s address at Antioch 
(xiii.), but the latter falls into a line of rabbinical exegesis, like that 
which he gives in his Epistles. 
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The hermeneutical character of Paw/’s quotations naturally varies 
somewhat with the nature of their subject-matter. In the hortatory 
parts of his epistles, the citations are commonly literal and simple : 
there is no occasion for exegesis. But where he has a thesis to 
establish from the Old Testament (especially in Galatians and 
Romans), he employs without stint the forced and_spiritualizing 
interpretations of the time. He finds the materials of his arguments 
not only in the Prophets and Psalms, but also in the Pentateuch. 
We may consider this the learned treatment of the Messianic ques- 
tion, in contrast with the Gospels and the Acts, which confine them- 
selves to noting accordances between the Old Testament and the 
Messianic times. The Pentateuch stands comparatively at a great 
distance from the events of the Gospel history ; it contains no such 
direct predictions of Israel’s glory as the Prophets, and it is only by 
allegorizing and sharp verbal references that a definite Messianic 
teaching can be got from it. Paul’s methodical exposition (see 
Rom. iy. and Gal. iii., iv.) was probably taken from the school-teaching 
of the Jerusalem doctors ; he and they were forced, by the necessities 
of a long-drawn-out argument, into a thoroughly arbitrary style of exe- 
gesis.! Paul almost always cites after the Septuagint. Kautzsch 
(De V. T. Locis a Paul. Ap. allegatis) maintains that he follows this 
version in every case (that is, that he does not refer to the Hebrew 


immediately); but in a few familiar and proverbial passages (see 
Rom vill 33, JX. 17, Xi. Et, Rl 35a) L’Cor. An, Ig, XV. 34), where it 
is very hard to explain his words from the Greek version, it is more 
natural to suppose that he cites, not the Hebrew, but an Aramaic 
translation. 


The Catholic and Pastoral Epistles have no elaborate argument ; 
their quotations (made from the Septuagint) are usually ethical and 
simple. James’s treatment (ii. 21-24) of the question of Abraham’s 
justification is not at all rabbinical; his inference from the facts 
(namely, that Abraham’s faith was not made perfect till he had 
offered Isaac on the altar) is hardly sound, but his method is histor- 


1 Iteis, difficult to say why there is no citation in the New Testament of Gen. xlix. 

10 (Shiloh), or Num. xxiv, 17 (Balaam’s Star of Jacob), both of which are interpreted 
, Messianically in Onkelos; there is perhaps an allusion to the Genesis-passage in 
Rev. vis. 
f f 
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ical, without forced verbal exegesis or spiritualizing. He represents 
the non-scholastic Jewish Bible-learning. Jude cites from the apoc- 
ryphal book of Enoch. 


Hebrews is distinguished by its unbridled spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion and arbitrary Messianic exegesis ; it shows an entire disregard 
of the connection of thought of the Old Testament (see, for in- 
stance, ii. 13), and in one passage (x. 5-10) reverses the sense of the 
original. Its dogmatic material differs from’ that of Paul: it confines 
itself to the Old-Testament portraiture of Jesus as the glorified High- 
priest, and knows nothing of the Pauline justification by faith ; but 
its hermeneutical method, like his, is rabbinical, and to some extent 
Philonic. Its lofty and inspiring religious thought is violently con- 
nected with the Old Testament by an unsound exegesis. It also 
follows the Septuagint, in one case (i. 6) citing from it a passage 
which is not found in the Hebrew. 


The Apocalypse, while it has no direct quotations, has adopted a 
great many Old-Testament expressions, commonly after the Septua- 
gint. Such traces of exegesis as appear (chiefly in i—iii.) are in the 
ordinary unscholastic Jewish manner of the time. It seems to have 
drawn some of its material from the Book of Enoch. 


$4 LIST OF WORKS: 


1. Many commentaries contain remarks on quotations; the following 
may be specially mentioned : — 
JEROME. 
GROTIUS. : 
Frip. SpANHEIM: Dudia Evangelica (on Matt. iv.) Geneva, 1639. 
ALFORD’S Greek Testament. 
FRIEDRICH BLEEK on Hebrews. 
FRANZ DeEvitzscu on Hebrews. 
H. A. W. MEYER: Commentar tiber das Neue Testament. Gottingen, 
1876-1883. 
J. J. S. PERowNE on the Psalms. 
HENGSTENBERG’S Christology of the Old Testament. 
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2. For Talmudical illustrations : — 

Joun Licutroot: Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. A convenient edi- 
tion of Lightfoot is that of Pitman (London, 1823), of which the 
ffore form vols. xi. and xii. 

Cur. SCHOTTGEN: Hor. Heb. et Talm. Dresden and Leipzig, 1732. 
Intended as a supplement to Lightfoot. 

J. G. MEUSCHEN: Novum Test. ex Talmude, etc., tllustratum. Leipzig, 
1736. A brief compend, chiefly from Lightfoot and Schéttgen. 

J. G. WETSTEIN: Movum Testamentum. Amsterdam, 1752. 

THoMAS Ropinson: The Evangelists and the Mishna. London, 18509. 

E. SoLtoweyczyK: Die Bibel, der Talmud, und das Evangelium 
(translation by M. Griinwald from the French.) Leipzig, 1877. 


3. Works specially on quotations : — 
FRANCIS JuNIUS: Sacrorum Parallelorum Libri Tres. Heidelberg, 
1610; and Geneva, 1607, 1613. 


J. Drusius: Parallela Sacra. Franecker, 1594, and in the Critici Sacri, 
vill. 2, 1-56; Amsterdam, 1608. 

Gives thirteen excellent canons of quotation, and short but valuable 
annotations, and holds that the New-Testament writers cited from an 
Aramaic version; this last fact he infers from Matt. xxvii. 46, but seems 
to make no use of it in his discussion. 


JAcoB ALTING: Parallelismus Testimontorum Vet. Test. gue citantur 
7m iVovo, in his Works, vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1685. 
Examines forty passages, up to Matt. xii. 42. 


ANDREAS KESLER: Disputatio de Dictorum Vet. Test. in Novo allega- 
toone, quam sub Presidio $oh. Majoris publice adefendit. Jena, 
1627. Printed also in Theod. Hakspan’s Disputationum Theologi- 
carum ct Philologicarum sylloge, and in Rhenferd’s Syntagma Dis- 
sertationum de Stilo N. T. 

Treats of the citations, the authors cited and citing, and the formulas 
and hermeneutical principles of citation. 


Louis CAPPELLUS: Questio de Locis Parallis Vet. et Nov. Test., appen- 
dix to his Critica Sacra. Amsterdam, 1650; and Halle, 1775-86. 


MELcHior: Parallelismus Locorum Vet. Test. in Nov. Citatorum; in 
his Works, vol. i. Herborn, 1693. 
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WILHELM SURENHUSIUS: MNWDN DD, s/ve BiBoc Keraddayic, 7 guo 
secundum Veterum Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas allegandi 
et Modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex V.in N. T. allegata. 
Amsterdam, 1713. 

The first book explains the formulas of quotation of the rabbis; the 
second, their modes of quotation and exposition; the third, their modes 
and formulas of interpretation; the fourth, their modes of explaining 
genealogies; the fifth is devoted to an examination of the New-Testa- 
ment quotations. Surenhusius attempts to show that every New-Tes- 
tament formula corresponds to a rabbinical, and has a definite meaning ; 
and, as the title of his book indicates, undertakes to bring all the quota- 
tions into harmony with the Old Testament, for which purpose he thinks 
it lawful to use rabbinical methods of interpretation. 


J. C. Isexius: Examen Locorum Vet. Test. in E vangelits citatorum, 
corumgue contra Iudeorum Strophas et Cavillas Defensio. Basle, 
1716. 


CHRISTOPHOR SONNTAG: Dissertationes de Allegatis Apocryphis. Al- 
: torf, 1716. 

Examines the Gospels, Acts, Romans, and Corinthians, and denies 
that they contain quotations from apocryphal books. 


STEENBUCH: Dissertatio de Christo Veteris in Novo Faederis interprete. 
Hafniae, 1717. 


WILLIAM Wuiston: Ax Essay towards restoring the True Text of the 
Old Testament, and for vindicating the Citations made thence in 
the New Testament. London, 1722. 

Attempts to amend the Old-Testament text after the New-Testament 
quotations, on the ground that the genuine Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
of the New-Testament times have since been, corrupted. Learned, and 
full of interesting mee but based on a false view. 


Gramm: Dzrssertatio’ de Versione Graca V. T. allegatione in N. T. 
Hafniae, 1722. 


CONRAD SCHRAMM: Dissertatio de Dictis V. T. in N. T. repetitis. 
Helmstadt, 1723. 


P. GRUNENBERG: Specimen quorundam Locorum ex V. T. a Sacris 
Auctoribus in N. T. allegatorum. Rostock, 1725. 
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Martin Frisius: Demonstratio Exegetica de nonnullis valde Notatu 
Dignis Modis quibus V..T.in N. allegatur, pariterque de Greca 
Septuaginta Interpretum Versione, guatenus in Novo Federe tn- 
terdum citatur. Hamburg, 1730. 


FRANCIS WOKEN: Harmonia V. et VN. T. quoad Dicta ex illo in hoc 
citata. Leipzig, 1730. 


C, F. Baver: Disputatio pro Veritate Allegatione Christi, contra 
fypothesin quast Textus V. T. ab ipso in N. T. pro sese allegaté 
nec possent nec deberent de codem tolt intelligt, obstante Verborum 
ac Rerum Tortura, Wittenberg, 1743. 


J. G. Carpzov: Critica Sacra, pp. 846 ff. Leipzig, 1748. 
Refutation of Whiston. 


J. G. Guruirr: Dissertationes L1. de Locis Prophetarum Minorum in 
NV. T. Laudatis. Leipzig, 1778. 


Imm. HOFFMANN: Demonstratio Evangelica per ipsum Scripturarum 
Consensum tn Oraculis ex V. T. in NW. allegatis Declarata,; ed., 
T. G. Hegelmaier. Tiibingen, 1773-82. 


RANDOLPH: The Prophecies and other Texts cited in the N. T. compared 
with the Hebrew Original and with the Septuagint Version, with 
Votes. Oxford, 1782. 


F.C. CurbEs: Dissertatio de Allegationis et Allusionis Natura. Viteb, 
1788. 


Ueber die Citationen des A. T. in den Evangelien und der A fostel- 
geschichte, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, ii. 948. Leipzig, 1788-1801. 


J. C. R. ECKERMANN: Erklérung der merkw. Stellen des N. T. worin 
das A. T. angeftihrt und erklirt wird; in Dess. Theolog. Bei- 
WAVER Ty ly SX, 


HENRY OWEN: The Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
Writers explained and vindicated. London, 1789. 
Holds that the quotations are almost entirely from the Septuagint. 


M. C. L. CAMERER: Wach welchem Texte wird das A. Z. in dem N. 
angefiihrt; in Dess. Theolog. und Krit. Versuche. Stuttgart, 1794. 
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RALPH CHURTON: Sermon on the Quotations in the O. T,; in his edition 
of the Works of Dr. Thomas Townson. 1810 [Oxford ?]. 


L. D. CRAMER’ De Bibliologia in Sacris N. T. Libris proposita, Comm. 
I/7. Leipzig, 1822. Also, Zimmermann: Monatsschrift, iv. 464, 
V. 220. 


ANDREWS NorTON, on the quotations in Hebrews and Paul’s Epistles, 
in his review of Moses Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews, in the 
Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 37. Boston, 1828. 

An instructive discussion of the principles and objects of New-Tes- 
tament quotation. 


J. C. C. DépKkE: Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, i. 
Leipzig, 1829. 


A. T. HARTMANN: Dive enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen aus rein biblischem Standpunkte entwickelt, pp. 616-630. 
Hamburg, 1831. 


F. BLEEK: Z£inige Bemerkungen tiber die dogmatische Benutzung alttest. 
Ausspriiche im N. 7., und deren normative Bedeutung fiir die 
christlichen Ausleger, mit besonderer Beziehung auf Heb. t. 5-13 5 
in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 2. 


A. Tuotuck: Das A. T. im N. T., Beilage i. to his Comm. on Hebrews. 


Hamburg, 1836. 
Examines the principles of New-Testament quotation, with special 
reference to the defence of the citations in Hebrews. ° 


E. G. GrINFIELD: Wovum Testamentum Grecum, Editio Hellenistica. 
London, 1843. 

Takes the New Testament verse by verse, setting under each verse 

illustrative words and sentences and citations from the Septuagint. 


J. G. Patrrey: The Relation between Fudaism and Christianity tllus- 
trated in Notes on the Passages in the NV. T. containing Quotations 
from or References to the Old. Boston, 1854. 

Maintains that the New-Testament writers cite the Old-Testament 
passages, not as predictions of Christianity, but as declarations which 
receive new illustrations in Christianity. Full of valuable matter. 


xlii INTRODUCTION. 


SAMUEL DaAvipson: Quotations from the Old Testament in the New ; 
in Horne’s Introduction, 1oth ed., vol. ii. part 1. chaps. 28-32. Lon- 


don, 1856. 
List of quotations, with brief foot-notes, and an excellent discussion 


of general principles. 
Davidson’s remarks on quotations in his Biblical Criticism, vol. i 


chap. 21, are of little value. 


R. D. ANGER: Ratio gua Loci V. T. in Evangelio Matthei laudantur, 
guid valeat ad tllustrandum huius Evangelit Originem queritur. 
Partic. 1.-iii.. Leipzig, 1861. 


A. F. Kaurzscn: De V. T. Locis a Paulo Apostolo allegatis. Leipzig, 
1869. 
Seeks to show that all of Paul’s quotations are from the Septuagint; 
has a careful and scholarly examination of the texts. 


D. M. Turrie: The Old Testament in the New. London, 1868. 


: The New-Testament View of the Old. London, 1872. 
The first of these works discusses the source of the text of the quo- 


tations : the second, the formulas of quotation. They contain much good 
material, treated, for the most ae in an unscientific way. ae a se 


Pecticsl side of the ee (1 bore Ant bt, tM mts O 


Erich Haupt: Dve alttest. Cilate in den vier Evangelien. Colberg, 
evils 


EDUARD BOuL: Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Fesu, und 
deren Zusammenhang mit der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung. Vienna,- 
1873. 

Attempts to show that there existed, in the first century of our era, a 
written Syrian Bible, or Aramaic version of the Old Testament, which | 
was based on, and nearly identical with, the Septuagint, and from which 
the New-Testament writers make their citations. 


: Die A.Tlichen Citate zm N.T. Vienna, 1878. 

Application of the above theory to the citations. Contains much fresh 
and valuable remark, with strict examination of the texts; but the hypoth- 
esis is pushed beyond bounds, 
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A. KUENEN: The New Test. and the Old Test. Prophecy; chapters 13 
and 14 of his “ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.” English trans- 
lation, London, 1877. 

Examines the New-Testament citations grammatically and exegetic- 
ally; and maintains that the allegorical interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment was a necessary accompaniment of the development of the new 
religion out of the old. 


James Scott: Principles of N. T. Quotation established and applied 
to Biblical Criticism, and specially to the Gospels and Pentateuch. 
Edinburgh, 1877. 

Vindication of the New-Testament quotations, with a comparison 
between them and those of ecclesiastical and classical writers. 


§5. TEXTS AND EDITIONS. 


The following is the text-material here used : — 

HEBREW: Hahn, with the Baer-Delitzsch editions of Genesis, Isaiah, 
Job, Psalms; De Rossi’s Variez Lectiones, and Kennicott’s Biblia 
Hebraica. 

SEPTUAGINT, Codex Vaticanus : Facsimile, ed. by Vercellone and Cozza. 
Rome, 1869-81. And Tischendorf’s 6th ed., with collation of the 
Vatican facsimile, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, by E. Nestle. 

, Codex Alexandrinus: Facsimile, ed. by Baber. London, 


1816-21. The facsimile now in process of publication by the 

Trustees of the British Museum I have not had access to. 

: Holmes and Parsons. Oxford, 17¢8-1827. 

, Genesis; ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1868. 

ORIGEN’S Hexafla: ed. of Field. Oxford, 1875 [1867-75]. 

TarGuUMS: Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica, and the London Polyglot. 

, Prophets and Hagiographa: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1872 
and 1873. 

Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and ed. of Samuel Lee (Old Test.). 
London, 1823. 

LATIN VULGATE: ed. of Tischendorf. Leipzig, 1873. 

New TESTAMENT, Grech: text of Westcott and Hort. Cambridge and 
London, 1881. With comparison of Tischendorf’s 8th ed. Leip- 
zig, 1869. 

, Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and Bagster’s ed. 

; , Curetonian. London, 1858. 


——___. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Vat.orB . ¢ 5 . Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint. 


Alex.orA . : : Alexandrian manuscript of the Septuagint. 
Sin,or® . ; : . Sinaitic manuscript of the Septuagint. 

Aq. c : : c Aquila’s Greek version of the Old Testament. 
Sym. . ; 6 : . Symmachus’ Greek version of the Old Testament. 


Theod. . ; A .  Theodotion’s Greek version of the Old Testament. 


Le xem : : : . Origen’s Hexapla. 
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QUOTATIONS 


IN 


En NEW aS AM Ee N-T 


é MATTHEW. 
MATT. i. 23: ISA. vii. 14. 


ffeb. “ Behold, the young woman shall conceive [o7, 
is with child], and shall bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” 

Sept. ‘ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. “ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 


doa. vii. 144 OWIDY WY MK 2 MW, AID Andy7 man 

Sept.: "lod 4 mapbévoc év yaotp? Ajupeta Kal réEerat viov, Kal Kadecet¢ Td dvoua 
aitov ‘Euuavouna, 

Matt.: Identical with Sefz., except ée for Ajuwerar, and plur. Kadéoovow for 
sing. xadécerc, Alex. Sept., é£et, probably after Matthew. 


The rendering “ virgin” is inadmissible (see notes on zex¢ below). 
The Hebrew has a separate word for ‘“virgin;” and the Greek ver- 
sions, other than the Septuagint, here translate by “ young woman.” 
The three participles, “conceive,” “ bear,” “call,’’ seem to be in the 
same time; and “shall conceive” is therefore better than “is with 
child,”’ which, however, is quite possible. According to the Masoretic 


vowel-pointing, the word for “call” is either 3d sing. fem. perfect, 
I 
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or fem. participle (‘shall call’), or 2d sing. fem. perfect (“shalt 
call”): and, as the sentence is not an address to the “young 
woman,” the rendering must be “shall call;” but a slight change 
in the pointing will give the masc., ‘thou shalt call,” which would 
then be an address to the king, and the “young woman” would 
most naturally be understood to be his wife; in that case, however, 
the child would not be Hezekiah, since, according to the text 
(2 Kings xvi. 2, xviii. 2), he was nine years old when his father 
ascended the throne. This rendering is favored by the similar pas- 
sage Gen. xvi. 11, and is adopted by all the Greek versions; but 
the connection seems rather to favor the participial translation given 
above. ‘The evangelist, citing the Septuagint from memory, or pur- 
posely modifying it, or following some current oral Aramaic version 
which understood the expression to be indefinite, renders “ they shall 
call”’ (so Peshitto-Syriac, “his name shall be called”’), The Aramaic 
version, if it be that which Matthew adopts, must have taken the 
rendering “virgin” from the Septuagint. 

Our passage occurs in the section Isa. vii. r-ix. 7, which belongs 
to the period of the Syro-Israelitish invasion (about B. C. 734). 
During the war, when the royal house of David was trembling with 
apprehension, Isaiah goes to King Ahaz, announces that the hostile 
combination will fail, and exhorts the king to ask a sign from Yahwe. 
This Ahaz refuses to do, and the prophet then declares that Yahwe 
will nevertheless give him a sign: the young woman shall bear a son ; 
and, before the child shall reach years of discretion, the land of the 
hostile kings shall be deserted. Such signs belonged to the pro- 
phetic mode of thought and action: Isaiah and his children, who 
bore symbolical names, were signs (Isa. viii. 18, vil. 3, vili. 1-4). 
When the prophet wished to embody in visible form the threat and 
promise that Judah should be carried into exile, yet return, he named 
one of his children Shear-yashub, “a remnant shall return ;” and 
the conquest of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians was set 
forth in the name of another son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “haste 
spoil, hurry prey,” which name was given before the birth of the 
child, and signified, that “before the boy should know how to cry, 
‘My father,’ and ‘My mother,’ men should carry the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria.” 
Similarly the name Immanuel, “God is with us,” signified that this 
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same result should take place before the child in question had 
numbered more than a few years. In this respect Immanuel plays 
exactly the same part as Maher-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-yashub, 
differing from them only in the fact that his mother’s name is not 
given.'. He is merely the sign of a fact, not the instrument of its 
accomplishment. His person is to be the sign of the overthrow 
of Syria and Israel, and his name is to embody the great and con- 
soling idea of God’s presence with his people. He himself is 
passive, so far as the record goes: having fulfilled his function of 
acting as unconscious sign (for the fulfilment of the prediction is to 
take place while he is yet a child), he vanishes out of the history. 

In the prophet’s discourse, Immanuel refers to a definite histori- 
cal fact, —the conquest of Damascus (which occurred B. C. 732) 
and Samaria (B. C. 720) ; and there is no trace of any other refer- 
ence, no allusion to a coming time of prosperity for Judah (as, for 
example, in chaps. ix. and xi.). But the spiritual significance of 
the name, the spiritual presence of God with men, was realized more 
and more perfectly as Israel grew in knowledge, and most perfectly 
in Jesus of Nazareth, who most truly embodied the divine, and be- 
came the Redeemer of men. 

The rendering adopted by the evangelist naturally suggested the 
interpretation given by him.?, The name Immanuel occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament (Luke has the birth from a virgin, but not 
this name), and was apparently never given to Jesus. The prophetic 
passage is understood by Matthew as a definite prediction of the 
historical fact of the birth of Jesus; such, from the connection, is 


* The article here shows that she was some well-known person, probably not the wife 
of the prophet (for she is elsewhere (Isa. viii. 3) called ‘‘ the prophetess”); possibly a wife 
of the king. But she is mentioned here only, and is of no importance in the prophecy for 
the prediction or its fulfilment. The child’s birth is not represented as miraculous or in 
any way extraordinary, and there is nothing to prevent our supposing that the mother 
was a married woman. ‘The generic sense of the article (so that ‘the young woman” 
would be any young woman who should become a mother) seems less probable here on 
account of the statement of the child’s name. The prophet might say that every woman 
in Israel, who should soon bear a son, might expect the deliverance of the land before the 
child grew to maturity: but he would not be likely to say that every young woman in 
Israel would or might name her son Immanuel; nor would Ahaz, in that case, have a 
“*sign,’’ such as the connection calls for. 

2 The Jews, however, seem never to have understood the passage Messianically. 
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the significance of the formula: “All this came to pass that the 
word ... might be fulfilled.” 


Text. —In the consonants the Heb. manuscripts show no differences. As 
to the vowels: four manuscripts of De Rossi and three printed editions have 
DS 1p (2d sing. masc.), and nine manuscripts of De Rossi DSP (2d sing. fem.). 
‘The Greek versions have 2d per.; Peshitto-Syriac, 3d per. passive; the others, 3d 
per. active (but in two manuscripts the Targum has 2d sing. fem.). It is difficult 
to decide between the participial reading D8")p, or 3d sing. fem. DS} “she shall 
call,” and the 2d sing. masc. DX1P “thou shalt call;” in the latter case the ad- 


dress would be to Ahaz. The general sense is not affected by this uncertainty. 
? 


nny is, properly, “a young marriageable woman,” who may or may not 
be married. Such is the sense in Aramaic and Arabic, and the O.T. usage 
(though not decisive one way or the other) permits this signification. The 
word occurs, outside of our passage, in Gen. xxiv. 43 (Rebekah, unmarried), 
Exod. ii. 8 (Miriam, unmarried), Ps. Ixvili. 26 (25) (damsels with tabrets, in a 
festal procession), Song of Songs, i. 3, vi. 8 (members of the king’s harem), 
Prov. xxx. 19 (“way of a man with an a/ma”), and Ps. xvi. 1 (in the title), and 
1 Chron. xv. 20 (musical term “soprano”). The masc. poy, « young man,” is 
found in 1 Sam. xvii. 56, xx. 22. In Exodus, Psalms, and Song of Songs, 


, 


Sept. renders mody by vedvic, “ young woman;”’ which word is used in our 
passage also by the other Greek versions. The Sept. rendering by zap§évo¢ in 
two places (here and in Gen. xxiv. 43) is probably an interpretation, it being 
assumed that the young women in question were virgins. The ée and kadécovow 
of the evangelist suggest (but do not demand) an Aramaic version, which he 
rendered into Greek. The former of these readings is found also in Alex. Sept.; 
but, from the character of this manuscript, there is a general probability that it 


has been conformed to the N. T, text. On this point, see the Introduction. 


NUAG Tete Ove NIC aventn(e)s 


ffeb. “And thou, Bethlehem of Ephrata, art too 
small to be reckoned among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth to me to be ruler of 
Israel.” 

Sept. “And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art 
very small to be reckoned among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall one [A/ex.,a leader] come 


” 
. 


forth to me to be ruler of Israel 
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Matt. ‘And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art 
by no means least among the leaders of Judah, for 
out of thee shall come forth a leader who shall be 
shepherd of my people Israel.” 


Mic.v.1: 88.00 JOO TT Dosa ne YY ANOS oN .-Na TAY 

Oyaena oui meio 

Sept.: Kat od Bydastu olkog "Egpada, dAryoorde ei rob elvat tv yuAruow "lobda* éx 
cob pot éEeAevoerat Tod eivat Eig UpYovTa TOD lopana, 

Matt.: Kat od Byoastu, yi lotda, obdaudg eAayiotn ei év roic Hyeuoot "lobda* ék 


cod yap éedeboetat Hyovmevoc, boTlg ToLuwavel TOV Aaov pov Tov ’lopana. 


The Septuagint insertion of “house” before “Ephrata” seems 
to be the explanatory addition of a scribe, perhaps occasioned by the 
preceding Hebrew Jdezh, “house ;”” but the word is never used in this 
sense before geographical names, but only before names of peoples 
and persons, as, “house of Israel,” “house of David.” The ren- 
dering “art very small,” instead of “art too small,” is possible, but 
not so good as this latter. The evangelist follows neither the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint. The “land of Judah” is used as a more familiar 
geographical designation, instead of “Ephrata.” Further, the form 
of the sentence is changed in order to bring out what was conceived 
to be the prophet’s implied thought, that Bethlehem, though insig- 
nificant in size, had been, by its selection to be the birthplace of the 
Messiah, raised to a lofty position in Israel: hence the insertion of 


” 


the negative, “art by no means least,” and of the “for,” to show 
that the following assertion contains the ground of the city’s great- 
ness. “Leaders,” instead of “thousands,” represents a different 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew text from ours (see notes on “xt 
below), but gives an inappropriate sense. Bethlehem might furnish 
a leader, but would not itself be naturally called a leader of Judah. 
The following “leader” is merely explanatory: herein possibly the 
evangelist follows the Alexandrian Septuagint, though more probably 
the converse is the case. The “to me” is omitted for brevity’s sake, 
as being easily understood, and not necessary to the main idea. The 
substitution of “be shepherd of” for the equivalent “be ruler of,” 
and the insertion of “my people” before “Israel,” are after Mic. 
v. 3 (4), and 2 Sam. v. 2; the object of the change being to give a 
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more solemn and theocratic tone to the passage. These departures 
from the Hebrew text suggest that it is an oral Aramaic version that 
the Gospel text here follows. Such a version would naturally, for 
the synagogue reading, explain the obscure Hebrew “ Ephrata,” or 
Septuagint “house of Ephrata,” by “land of Judah,” insert “leader” 
for clearness, and substitute the theocratic expression “feed my 
people” for “be ruler;” and it might easily adopt the emphatic 
wording, “art by no means least,” etc., and point the Hebrew so as 
to read “leaders” instead of “thousands.” The original Matthew 
text may have given this in Aramaic, and the present text has then 
been simply translated from Aramaic into Greek. 

The passage in Micah stands in the section chaps. iv., v., in 
which the prophet looks forward to the deliverance of his people. 
It is in the time of the Assyrian invasions under Sargon, who had 
conquered Babylon, and in the year B.C. 709 definitely assumed the 
title of king of that city. After denouncing the sins of Israel, and 
predicting that Jerusalem shall be laid waste by her enemies (iii. 12), 
the prophet turns to the happier picture that the future presents. 
Hereafter, he says, the worship of Israel’s God shall have precedence 
over all other worships, and Zion shall recover its political power 
(iv. 1-8) : now, indeed, the nation is sore pressed by the Assyrians, 
and shall be carried to Babylon, but then shall come the deliverance 
(iv. 9-14, Authorized Version, to v. 1); a king, a son of David, 
shall arise, and conquer the Assyrians (v. 1-5), and Israel, its idol- 
atries cast away, shall be established in political and religious pros- 
perity. The delivering king is naturally described as issuing from 
Bethlehem, which, though insignificant in size, was the birthplace of 
David, the founder of the dynasty, the head of that family whose 
origin (Authorized Version, “goings forth”) dated from a remote 
antiquity, from days of old (as ony is properly rendered in Am. 
ix. 11). It is a political savior that the prophet expects, who shall 
appear not far from his own time, and crush the present enemy, the 
Assyrian (v. 5). At the same time, it is true that the prophet’s hope 
is based on his conviction that the God of Israel will maintain his 
truth, and his people as the guardians of that truth. 

In the Gospel this passage is quoted by the priests and scribes to 
whom Herod had applied to learn the birthplace of the Messiah ; 
but it is evidently adopted by the evangelist, and the wording must 
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be taken to be his. The Jews of the time regarded the passage as 
Messianic, as appears from the rendering of the Targum: “out of 
thee shall come forth before me the Messiah,” etc.; and from John 
vii. 42: “The Christ cometh . . . from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was.” It was considered an indispensable note of the Mes- 
siah, that he should be born in Bethlehem; and the evangelist nat- 
urally cites this prophetic authority in connection with his narrative 
of the birth of Jesus.* 

Micah has not in mind a monarch different in character and 
achievement from David: it is not a spiritual kingdom that he looks 
for. In his time the political salvation of the nation seemed a neces- 
sary condition of its religious progress: once independent, and con- 
scious of having been saved by Yahwe through a Davidic king, the 
people would render obedience to the divine law; and that was 
the final consummation, according to the prophetic view. Micah’s 
conception of God’s dealing with men did not, so far as appears from 
his words, go beyond the idea of the kingdom of Israel, politically 
free, weaned from idolatry, and obedient to the law of God. The 
spiritual kingdom of Jesus was the outcome of the principles that 
underlie the prophetic teaching, but there is no sign in the prophet’s 
writings that he saw it in its historical form. 


Text. —Heb.: One manuscript of De Rossi has NWT ond-na (cf. Matt.) 
4 js wanting in the IH]eb. Concordance of Rabbi Nathan (1445; see 


edition published at Venice, 1524), and in the Peshitto (and so in Matthew). 
In these points, however, the Masoretic text is to be maintained, being sup- 
ported by Sept., which differs from the Heb. only in the insertion of oixog (F*2) 
before “ Ephratha.” 

Sept.: The insertion of oixog before ’Egpata is perhaps only the error of a 
scribe, who repeated the preceding M2 of the Heb., and is to be rejected as 
an inappropriate expression: a city is described by the district in which it les, 
but not as a “house” of that district. 

Matt.: Tq lotda is a-free paraphrase, either of the Heb. T1198, or of the 
Greek olxog “Edoada. 
attempted. The supposition of HMoubigant and Starck, that the Heb. text stood 


Of otdaya¢e éAayiorn various explanations have been 


It does not appear, however, that the prophet intended his statement to be taken 
literally. The delivering king might just as well have been born in Jerusalem, as was 
doubtless the rule with the kings of Judah: he would still be said to be out of Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of his great ancestor, —that is, ‘‘ Bethlehem”? here stands for the Davidic 
dynasty. 
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originally x, “thou art not,” and was afterwards corrupted by the Jews 
(to discredit the N. T.), is altogether baseless : during and after the first century 
of our era, the reverence of the Jews for the Heb. text was too great to make 
tampering with it possible. Others Suppose the sentence to be a question, 
carrying with it a negative sense; but there is no sign of interrogation in either 
Heb. or Sept., and the form of words is against such a construction: there is 
no ground for the conjecture of Cappellus, that the Greek may have read uA 
Odtyooro¢ ei, and the wf been taken as sign of question. There is no reason and 
no need to suppose that the evangelist had before him a different Heb. or 
Greek text from ours: he has simply interpreted the original so as to bring out 
the new honor done to Bethlehem in its becoming the birthplace of the Mes- 
The rendering 7yeuéow supposes the Heb. ‘DDN, “heads of thousands 


siah. 
or families,” that is, “leaders,” which is an appropriate designation of persons, 
but not of places. This rendering, involving an improbable or impossible 
pointing of the original, seems to have come from the targumist. In accord- 
ance with the changed form of the sentence, the yap is inserted to introduce the 
reason for the assertion that Bethlehem is not small. The woe of the Sept. 
(Heb. H) is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary to the sense; the word may, how- 
ever, have been wanting in some Heb. text of the time: see what is said above 


of its absence from the Syriac and Nathan’s Concordance. The 7yotuevoc is 
merely the definite explanation of the indefinite subject of the Hebrew: it is 
found also in the Alex. Sept. text. Tomatvetv is a common word for “rule” 


(compare 2 Sam. v. 2). 


MATT: i, 155 Hosixn i 


feb. and Matt. “ Out of Egypt I called my son.” 
Sept. “ Out of Egypt I called back his children,” 


Hos. xi. 1: 0129 ‘DMAP oD 
Sept.: "E§ Aiyirtov perexddeoa td téxva abrod. 
Matt.: ’E§ Aiyirrov exadeca tov vidv lov, 


In his passionate pleading with Ephraim to turn from idolatry, 
Hosea appeals from time to time to their God’s kindly dealings with 
them in the past. “I wrote for him,” says Yahwe (viii. 12), “the 
myriad precepts of my instruction, and they were thought a strange 
thing.” Yahwe further reminds them (ix. 10) of the pleasant rela- 
tions between him and their fathers in the infancy of the nation: he 
had found Israel then as goodly as grapes in the wilderness, as the 
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first grapes of the early season; and yet they had wandered after 
false gods, and dedicated themselves to shame (idols). In our pas- 
sage he recalls the grand deliverance of Israel’s youth, the rescue 
from Egyptian bondage: “ When Israel was a child, I loved him, and 
from Egypt called my son.’”’ The reference is purely to this event 
in the national history; there is no indication of allusion to the 
future, no trace of Messianic meaning. 

The evangelist connects it with the return of the infant Jesus 
from Egypt, in which fact he sees a fulfilment of the prophet’s word. 
There is, no doubt, a general parallelism between the two events 
(though in some of the details the parallelism ceases ; as, Egypt was 
for Israel the land of oppression, for the infant Jesus the land of 
safety) : Israel and Jesus, both “sons of God,” are both residents of 
a strange land, and are recalled to Canaan by the mercy of God. 
The later incident may be called a second illustration of that provi- 
dential guidance of God which appears in the earlier. But there is 
no evidence that the prophet had in mind, or that the prophetic pas- 
sage was in any way intended to refer to, this event in the Gospel 
history. Such a reference the evangelist doubtless found there. He 
would naturally look to the Old Testament for some prediction of so 
important an incident in the life of the Messiah, and would be struck 
by the close applicability of these words of Hosea to the event he 
was describing. There is no ground for supposing that he regarded 
Israel as a type of the Messiah, in the sense that whatever happened 
to the one must happen to the other also: the principles of Scripture 
application of the day allowed him to take the words out of their 
connection, and use them as seemed to him best. This is on the 
supposition that the phrase, “that it might be fulfilled,” signifies 
the definite fulfilment of a divinely designed prediction. If it is meant 
only to introduce an historical illustration, no objection can be made 
to the evangelist’s use of the prophetic passage." 


1 Whiston (True Text of the Old Testament, p. 91), on the ground that neither Sep- 
tuagint, nor Theodotion, nor the Targum, agrees with the Hebrew in Hos. xi. 1, decides 
that Matthew’s quotation is not taken thence, but from Isa. xli. 8, 9, which he renders : 
‘‘ Thou, Israel, art my son [o7, servant] ... whom I have taken from the ends of the 
earth (or, borders of the land], and called thee out of Egypt, and said unto thee, Thou 
art my son [or, servant].’’ The ‘‘out of Egypt” he gets by changing the Hebrew text, 
and his translation ‘‘son” is equally arbitrary. 
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Text. — Sept. read a9 “his sons,” with which compare Targum: j*J3 
yn “YP, “I called them sons,” which is, however, a paraphrase. There is 
no reason for departing from the Masoretic text. The evangelist agrees with 
Heb., against Sept., probably following a current oral Aramaic translation. 


MONG The Were [mie Soa Lily 


fleb. “ A voice is heard in Rama, lamentation, bitter 
weeping, Rachel is weeping for her children, refuses 
to be comforted for her children, because they are 
not.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxxviii. 15). “A voice was heard in Rama 
of lamentation, weeping, and wailing, Rachel would not 
cease weeping [wargzz, would not be comforted] for 
her children, because they are not.” 

Al. Sept. “A voice was heard on the height, . . 
of Rachel weeping for her children, and she would not 
bencomiorteds a. asx 

Siz. Sept. “A voice in Rama was heard on the 
height . . . of Rachel weeping, and she would not 
Cease, Weeping... 

Matt. “ A voice was heard in Rama, weeping and 
much wailing, Rachel weeping for her children, and 


she would not be comforted, because they are not.” 


Ser. xxxi 1g: TYZ-OY AID ON. own 133.) yew) now Np 
ByS 1D Ty y. ONIN? Tw? 
Sept.: Porn év 'Paua jrobodn Oppvov kat KAavOuod Kar adupuod * ‘PayyA aro- 
kAawpévn obk H0EAE Tatoacsat Ent Toic vioig abthc, bre odK eloty, 
Matt.: Pov ev ‘Paya jododn, kraddude Kat ddvpude rorbe: ‘Pay7jaA kAaiovoa 
Td TExVa adbTHg Kai obk HOEAEv TapaKANOAvat, bre otK elaiv. 


The Septuagint takes the Hebrew intensive word “bitter” as a 
separate term for “wailing ;” while Matthew renders it with gram- 
matical correctness, but by the weaker word “much.” Here and 
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elsewhere (as Jer. xxvi. [Sept. xxxiii.] 3, Isa. i. 24) the Septuagint 
translates the Hebrew word for “comfort, console,” by “cease” 
(that is, cessation of grief as the result of consolation). ‘‘ Comfort,” 
however, is found in the Alexandrian, and in the margin of the Vatican, 
and in the Gospel. The Vatican Septuagint condenses two Hebrew 
clauses into one, after the Greek idiom: “ Rachel weeping will not 
cease’? =“ Rachel will not cease weeping,” and so in part the Sinaitic 
text; the Alexandrian and Matthew follow the Hebrew order, only 
omitting as superfluous the second “for her children” (the Vatican 
omits the first). The Alexandrian translates the proper name Rama 
(“on the height”), and the Sinaitic has both readings (one having 
been introduced from the margin into the text). The Alexandrian 
and Matthew supply “and” before “she would not be comforted,” 
to make a smoother connection. Matthew follows the Synagogal 
Aramaic version, which, for example, would fix the proper name 
Rama, and the expression “ much weeping,” in the memory. As he 
agrees with the Hebrew, he must cite either from it, or from an accu- 
rate version, Greek or Aramaic ; and it being improbable that he has 
the Hebrew before him, and there being no good grounds for suppos- 
ing a Septuagint text different from ours, an Aramaic source seems 
most natural. 

If we may suppose a chronological connection between the sec- 
tion chaps. xxx., xxxi., and chap. xxix. of Jeremiah, our passage was 
written soon after the deportation of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, B.C. 597. The country had been overrun by the Chal- 
deans, and many of the people slain and carried into captivity ; and 
the prophet represents the nation, in the person of the ancestress 
Rachel (the best-beloved wife of Jacob), weeping over the loss of 
its sons. A repetition of this scene, and the fulfilment of a predic- 
tion, the evangelist sees in the mourning of the mothers of Bethle- 
hem over their children, slain by order of Herod. The situations 
are in a measure alike, though the later is insignificant in extent in 
comparison with the earlier. Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a crushing 
blow on the nation: Herod may have slain ten or fifteen infants. 
In the main fact, however, the loss of population by Israel, the 
prophetic lamentation would apply to all such misfortunes from his 
day down. In the eyes of the evangelist, the event he describes had 
a peculiar interest from the fact that it was connected with the birth 
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of the Messiah ; and his citation of a parallel event from Jeremiah is 
natural and justifiable. But the prophet’s words contain no predic- 
tion, Messianic or other ; the context shows that he is thinking only 
of the present national calamity. 


Text.— The kravoudc and ddupud¢ of Matthew are found in Sept.; the zoAtc 
is free rendering of DDN, “ bitter;” KAaiovca = Sept. droxAaouévy (where 
Alex. and Sin. have incorrectly the genitive); téxva, instead of the Sept. more 
literally accurate rendering of the Heb., vioic. The Heb. text is to be main- 
tained against the Sept.: Matthew’s text is a generally correct idea of the 
Heb. given in Sept. terms, and may be most easily explained (considering the 
evangelist’s frequent divergences elsewhere from the Heb.) as based on an oral 
Aramaic version. 


MATT. ii. 23. 


“He shall be called a Nazarene” (Nagwpaios xdn67j- 


cera) 4 


This expression does not occur in literal form in the Old Testa- 
ment, or in any known apocryphal book ; and various general expla- 
nations of the evangelist’s meaning have been sought. 

There seem to be only two possible lines of explanation of the 
citation: 1. The evangelist, having in mind the form of the name 
Nazareth, and the gentilic adjective derived from it, may refer to 
some like-sounding word or words in the Prophets, this term includ- 

ing the historical books, Judges, Samuel, Kings, as well as the proph- 
“ets proper; 2. He may allude to certain characteristics of the people 
of Nazareth in his time, and to corresponding Messianic predictions. 

The Hebrew or Aramaic form of the name of the city, as we 
know from Jewish usage, and from the Peshitto and Curetonian 
Syriac versions, is Woserath or Naserath (nx¥3) ; and the gentilic 
adjective, Moserot or Naserai (783) : this adjective, however, sup- 
poses a substantive JVoser or Waser (83), which does, in fact, occur 
in later Jewish works as the name of the city. In either case, if the 
Gospel was originally written in Aramaic, we should expect the evan- 
gelist, if he is quoting from the Old Testament, to have in mind a 
Hebrew word spelled with Sade (x), since he would have the Ara- 
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maic name before him; while, if Greek was the original language of 
this chapter, and the evangelist thought of the place as NaZaper, he 
might naturally refer it either to such a Hebrew word, or to a Greek 
word spelled with ze¢a (in the Septuagint), or possibly to a Hebrew 
word written with Zayzz (7).! | If, as seems probable, the original form 
of the Gospel was Aramaic, we should look for an Old-Testament 
word spelled with Swe; but this view cannot be said to be certain, 
and other words may be taken into consideration.? 

1. Old-Testament words supposed to be referred to by the evan- 
gelist. 

a. Words from the stem wasar (¥3), “to keep, guard, watch 
over, preserve.” For the active participle woser, “ guardian, pre- 
server,” there is little to say. Neither in Exod. xxxiv. 7, where 


? 


Yahwe is said to “keep mercy for thousands ;” nor in Ps. xxxi. 24 
(23), “he preserveth the faithful ;” nor in Jer. xxxi. 6, “The watch- 
men on Mount Ephraim shall cry, Arise, and let us go up to Zion,” 
—would a sufficiently definite reference to the Messiah be found to 
give occasion to our title. There is as little ground for taking the 
passive participle zasur, “ preserved,” with reference to Isa. xli. 6, 
xlix. 6, where Israel is spoken of as guarded and preserved by God. 
b. Nazir (113), “a Nazarite.” It is supposed that Matthew has 
in view all those passages in which the Messiah’s consecration to 
God and holiness is described, as Isa. xi., Mic. v., Isa. xlv., xlix., 


Zech. ix., and others of similar character; or some particular pas- 


I The Septuagint usually transliterates Hebrew Sade by sigma, as Suv for jVs: it 
is somewhat strange that Nazareth is written in the New Testament with ze¢a. In the 
adjective Na¢wpacos the w seems to represent S/’wa, as does the second a in Nogaper. 

2 The arguments fro and cov are given in the Introductions of De Wette and Bleek, 
Alford’s New Testament, vol. i., and Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew. I agree with 
the last-named author, in regarding the testimony of the early Christian writers, from 
Papias to Jerome, as good ground for accepting the existence of an original Aramaic 
Matthew. The strongest argument for the Greek original is that on which De Wette 
rests the case; namely, that the quotations in this Gospel from the Old Testament so 
often follow the Hebrew [more properly an Aramaic version] against the Septuagint: a 
translator from Aramaic into Greek, it is urged, would not do this; he would rather take 
the Septuagint literally. But Paul, who wrote in Greek, did not always cite the Septua- 
gint literally; and a translator may have taken a like freedom, especially if he was render- 
ing an Aramaic translation. It must be admitted, however, that the testimony of the 
early Christian writers is not perfectly decisive: they may have mistaken some other 
Aramaic work for an original Matthew-Gospel. 
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sage is supposed to be referred to, as Judg. xiii. 5, 7: “The child 
shall be a Nazarite to God,” where the Alexandrian Septuagint has 
Nalipatoy éoras rd ma.oap.oy, the similarity of sound between Nagipaiov 
(Wastraion) and Nafupaiov (Mazoraion) being regarded as great 
enough to allow the evangelist to connect them; as if he had written: . 
“The prophets say, He shall be called a Nazirite, that is, Nazarite, or 
Nazarene.” But, omitting minor objections, it seems decisive against 
this explanation, that the term w#az¢r always carried with it the idea 
of the Nazarite (properly Nazirite) ascetic vow; that the prophets 
never represented the Messiah as a Nazarite, nor did the Jews of the 
evangelist’s day hold such an opinion ; while Jesus himself was so far 
removed from asceticism, that he was called by his enemies a glutton 
and winebibber. As to the passage in Judges, it is to be said in 
addition, that it is not Messianic; and the evangelist would hardly 
have taken a prescription respecting Samson, and applied it without 
more ado to the Messiah. 

c. More probable is a reference to Isa. xi. 1 ; where, after having 
described the political depression of Israel and Judah (ix, 21), and 
the overthrow of the invading Assyrian host (x.), the prophet goes 
on to depict the coming period of prosperity for the nation: “ And 
a bough shall issue from the trunk of Jesse, and a branch (meser) 
from his roots shall bear fruit;” that is, a Davidic king was to 
restore Judah to a condition of righteous prosperity (the prophet 
having in mind apparently the near future). The idea of the evan- 
gelist would then be, that Jesus, in being a resident of Nazareth, a 
Nasorai or Nasrai, fulfilled the prediction that the Messiah should be 
a neser or nasr. Various considerations favor this explanation. The 
passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews as Messianic (the Tar- 
gum inserts the word “ Messiah”). The agreement in sound between 
nasorat or nasrai (Nazarene) and nasr (branch) is striking, and has 
special weight if we suppose the evangelist to have had the Aramaic 
name of the city before him. No great importance can be attached 
to the objections, that the word neser occurs only in this passage, 
while our text Lave of “prophets ;” and that the prophet does not 
use the expression: “he shall be called.’ The plural “ prophets ” 
may be used in an indefinite way of the body of the prophetic 
writings, though only one passage is thought of; or the evangelist 


may have had in mind such passages as Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii, 15, 
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where a righteous “ branch” (semah) is promised to David. Though 
Isaiah and Jeremiah do not say: “he shall be called,” it is involved 
in their words that the names #esey and semah belong to the deliver- 
ering king whom they describe ; and so the Jewish doctors understand 
ats 
the evangelist’s procedure violent, and his allusion far-fetched. ‘To 


The chief objection to this view is, that it seems to make 


say that the Messiah, because he was by residence a Vasraz, fulfilled 
the prophet’s prediction of a king who was to be a wasr (branch) 
of the house of David, appears to be a meaningless paronomasia. 
It would not help the case materially if the name of the city were 
proved to be derived from the word zasr; the connection between 
the prophetic passage and the Messiah would still be unspiritual and 
arbitrary ; it cannot be supposed that Isaiah had the city of Naza- 
reth in mind.! But it must be remembered, that it was the custom 
of the time to make such far-fetched allusions to Old-Testament 
passages. The Talmud and later Jewish works abound with them, 
and the New-Testament writers would doubtless employ the methods 
of their contemporaries. If this is the evangelist’s citation, it refers 
not to the lowliness of the Messiah (Hengstenberg, Christology, 
ii. 1), but to his greatness as deliverer of his people: see the passage 
in Isaiah. 

2. It is possible that our text intends no reference to any partic- 
ular word or passage in the Old Testament, but is a summing-up of 
all its statements relative to the lowliness cf the Messiah. 

The Jerusalem teachers regarded the Galileans as uncultivated 
provincials. A Galilean was recognized by his ridiculous pronuncia- 
tion (so Peter, Matt. xxvi. 73): he especially confounded the gut- 
tural letters, making no difference between Alef, He, Heth, and 
Ayin; and was held to be incapable of rightly understanding the 
Scripture (Talmud, Erubin, 53, 1; see Buxtorf’s Lexicon, s. v., 9°, 
and Emanuel Deutsch, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition, 
iv. 3408). Out of Galilee, said the Pharisees, no prophet could 


! The origin of the name Nazareth cannot be made out with certainty. The New- 
Testament forms xazara, nazareth, seem to be Aramaic formations (emphatic and fem- 
inine) from the stem 2asar (V¥3), and would naturally mean something connected with 
“twig, shoot; ’? but whether the town was so called from the low bushes growing near it, 
or for some other reason, is all matter of conjecture. See Hengstenberg, Christology of 
the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 1 ff. 
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. 
arise (John vii. 52). Nazareth, no doubt, shared the general con- 
tempt attaching to Galilee; and in John i. 46, Nathanael, himself 
a Galilean of Cana, speaks of Nazareth as if it had a Special insig- 
nificance of its own.t| The evangelist, then, may have used the term 
“ Nazarene” as a synonyme of social insignificance; and found a 
prediction of this contempt in such passages as Isa. iii.: “He shall be 
despised and rejected of men,” etc. ; and Lam. iii.: “I am the man 
that hath seen affliction,” etc. ; which were regarded as Messianic. 

This interpretation would relieve the quotation, to some extent, 
from exegetical violence ; but it is not free from difficulties. Grant- 
ing that the term “ Nazarene” involves the contempt here implied, 
it does not seem likely that the evangelist would make so vague an 
allusion to such striking passages as Isa. liii. and Lam. iii. More- 
over, an accidental social contempt attaching to birth in Nazareth 
corresponds only feebly to the prophetic picture of a man despised 
and rejected because of his adherence to the law of God. The 
phrase, “he shall be called,” would not, indeed, be decisive against 
this explanation: for it would be natural and lawful to say that the 
prophets “called” the Messiah that which they described him to be; 
and it would be quite in keeping with the ideas and customs of the 
time to characterize some Scripture passage or passages by a repre- 
sentative word, or sum up their meaning in a phrase. But we should 
expect a more definite allusion than is supposed by this explana- 
tion, Nor is it clear that “ Nazarene” would express what is thus 
put into it. 

None of these proposed solutions seems to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; that which refers the quotation to the zeser in Isa. xi. 1 appears 
to offer less difficulty than the others. 


MArT. iii. 3; MARK i. 3; LUKE iii. 4-6; Jonni. 23: Isa. xl. 3-5. 


ffeb. “ A voice crying: In the wilderness prepare 


ye a way for Yahwe, level in the desert a highway for 
ee 


* It has been suggested to me by a friend, that this remark of Nathanael’s points to a 
rivalry between Cana and Nazareth. ‘There is, in fact, no further trace of any particular 
odium attaching to the latter. 


i 


fod 
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our God — let every valley be raised, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and let that which is rugged 
become even land, and the rough places a plain. And 
the glory of Yahwe shall be manifested, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” ; 

Sept. “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the 
paths of our God. Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill be made low, and all [ Ad/ex. 
omits all] the crooked shall become straight, and 
the rough way plains [A/ex., the rough way smooth 
places]. And the glory of the Lord shall appear, and 

all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Matt., Mark. ‘The voice of one crying in the at 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths.” 

Luke. ‘*The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and the crooked shall 
become straight, and the rough ways smooth. And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

John. ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


Zsa. x1. 3-5: PND dO MAW! Nw? MT 717 39 ITD. sp ‘np 
:myp3? Dom, Ween’, apyn m7) baw mya sa-3) NOPD Ms a 
ym Wwa-b2 aw A 3d aban 
Sept.: Purvi Boovtog tv tH épjuw 'Etowaoute tiv dddv Kvpiov, evPeiag moveiTe 
Ta¢ TpiBove Tov BEeov Hucov. maca papays wANpwHHoETAL, Kal TaVv Opo¢ Kai Bovvec 
Tamewudnoeta’ Kal tora TavTa Ta CKO, eic ebOeiav, Kal 7 TpaxEia El¢ TEdia, Kal 
opOjoeta H So$a Kupiov, Kai Opera Taoa cup— 70 GuTHpLOY TOd GEod 
Matt., Mark Povn Bodvtog év tH épnyw Etowdoate tiv dddv kupiov, ebfetac 
moleite TUG Tpisovce avTod. 
Luke: Pury BowvTog év tH éppuw ‘Erousdoare tiv dddv Kupiov, ebbeiag roveize 
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Ta¢ TpiBove avtod* maca otpay’ TANPwOHCETU Kal TGV Cpog Kal Bovvd¢ TaTEWwOH- 
oeral, Kal gota TU oKOALa cig Ed0Eiag Kal al TpayxEiat Eig OdodG Aéiag Kal bWeTaL 
méoa oup& TO OwTHplov Tov DeEod. 

John: Bavy Bowvtog ev TH éppuw Evoivate tv dddv Kupiov, 


The “in the wilderness” belongs, as appears from the parallelism 
(and compare verse 6 of Isaiah), to the words uttered by the voice ; 
there is little propriety in making the expression denote the place in 
which the voice utters its cry, as is done by the Septuagint (followed 
by the Latin Vulgate and the English Authorized Version), which 
then omits “in the desert” as superfluous. “Filled” is intended 
to be the equivalent of ‘‘raised.” As the passage evidently relates to 
the levelling of uneven land, “rugged” and “even” are better than 


” 


“crooked” and “straight,” though the Hebrew would permit cer- 
tainly the first of these. ‘All’ is inserted in the Vatican Septuagint 
for fulness of expression, but the Alexandrian agrees with the Hebrew 
in omitting it. The expression: “ All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God” (where the Hebrew has, “shall see it,” that is, God’s glory), 
is a euphemism, to avoid the apparently irreverent assertion that men 
should see the glory of God, or an interpretation (God’s glory is 
manifested in the salvation of his people). 

The New Testament follows the Septuagint closely. The Synoptics 
abridge “the paths of our God” into “his paths ;” and Luke (with 
whom agrees in general the Alexandrian text) slightly alters one 
expression (writing “the rough ways smooth”), omits “all” before 
“the crooked,” as unnecessary, and leaves out part of the last 
sentence for the sake of brevity. John condenses two clauses of 
the Septuagint into one. 

The passage in Isaiah is a description of Israel’s return to Canaan, 
from the exile in Babylon, across the desert; the removal of all 
obstacles out of the way is represented under the form of the con- 
struction of a smooth road through the wilderness; and the march 
of the people is described as the march of Yahwe, God of Israel, 
who would lead his people home. The prophet refers to nothing but 
this event in the history of Israel. But in later times the tendency 
of Jewish exegesis was to find Messianic predictions everywhere in 
the Old Testament, and especially in Isa. xl.—Ixvi.; and when the 
Gospels were written, such acts of preparation as are here described 
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(and Mark includes the similar statement in Mal. iii, 1) would 
naturally be connected with Christ’s forerunner, John the Baptist. 
The striking parallelism between the two periods is obvious: in one 
case God manifests his glory by delivering Israel from exile, and 
planting his church in Canaan; in the other, by the announcement 
of his universal truth in Jesus, and the establishment of his church in 
the world; and in both cases there is a preparation for the great act. 
Here, as elsewhere, Jesus represents the consummation of God’s 
dealings with Israel and with the world; his person embodies all 
Israel’s religious history. 


Text.— Heb, has no manuscript variations. The Targum makes unimpor- 
tant explanatory additions. Sept. ru¢ rpiBovg, plur. with art., not so good as 
Heb. sing. without art.; M273 is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary; TAIpwO7- 
oeral, “filled,” is free, not quite exact, rendering of NW), “lifted up;” «ad 
Bovvée is scribal addition, for the sake of fulness; 7av7a is insertion suggested 
by the two preceding clauses; sing. tpayeta where Heb. has plur., and plur. 
media where Heb. has sing., are from different manuscript readings, or are 
rhetorical variations; owr7piov tod Ocod is explanatory addition. 

Gospels. —In the first sentence (Matthew and Mark have only this) the 
Synoptics follow Sept. literally, only abridging tov Geod Aua@v into adtod. Luke 
omits the wavra of Sept., and makes the four following nouns plur., apparently 
for rhetorical reasons (agreeing with neither Heb. nor Sept.); his omission of 
kal og0noeTat 7 Oda Kvpiov is for the sake of brevity. Alex, Sept. agrees in most 
points with Luke, and has probably been conformed to his text. John makes a 
free condensation after Sept. There is no trace of an Aramaic version here}; 
the verbal coincidences with Sept. show that the latter was the source of the 
evangelists’ texts, or the Aramaic version, if Matthew followed it, was identical 
with Sept. 


MATT, iv. 4; LUKE iv. 4: DEUT., viii. 3. 


Feb. “Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every thing that proceeds from the mouth of Yahwe 
does man live.” 

Sept., Matt. “Not by bread alone shall man live, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God.” 


Luke. ‘Not by bread alone shall man live.” 
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Deut. viii. 3: MM *D Kyin-d3-Dy 0d OIA mM 93d onda-dy wd 
BL, 
Sept.» Od én’ aptry wove Goera 6 dvOpwros, GAN ext navi piywate TO éxro- 
pevouévy Oud oTduatoc Osod CnoeTa 6 GvOpwroc. ' 
Matt.: Ovk én’ apte orm Goetat 6 avOpwroc, GAA’ év mavtl pjuati éKTrOpEvO= 
Evo Old oTOuaToe Heod. 
Luke: Ov én’ dpty povw Gpoetar 6 dvOpwroc. 


In Deuteronomy the reference is to the manna with which the 
Israelites were fed in the wilderness, and the contrast is between 
ordinary food and this supernaturally supplied nourishment; in the 
Gospel the contrast is between food in general and other modes by 
which God might sustain life. The ultimate meaning is the same 
in both ; namely, the power of God to provide for his servants in the 
absence of ordinary means. 


Text.— The Heb. verb expressing a general fact is better rendered by Eng. 
present; the Sept. future, however, comes to the same thing. Sept. pijua is 
“word,” as appears from the dd oréyaroc, and is naturally supplied from the 
context: did otouatoc, “through the mouth,”=“out of the mouth.” Sept. 
“God,” instead of “the Lord” (for Heb. “ Yahwe”), may be a different reading 
of a Heb. manuscript (for the old Heb. manuscripts may easily have differed 
among themselves in the reading of divine names), or it is the change of ascribe. 
The év mavzt of Matthew, where Sept. has én? ravi, may be a scribal variation, 
or possibly a reminiscence of the Aramaic; and so the omission of 16. 
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feb. ““ He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways; on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest thou strike thy foot against a 
stone.” 


The Vatican Septuagint omits “all” (which is found in the Alex- 
andrian), and has “lest perchance.” 


Matt. “ He shall command his angels concerning 
thee, and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
perchance thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 
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Luke. “He shall command his angels. concerning 
thee to keep thee; on their hands they shall bear thee 
up lest thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 


Matthew and Luke are identical with the Septuagint, except that 
Matthew inserts “and” for smoothness of connection. 


Po, xcie rr: PUD PAR ODD Oy. PPINII PPV PTS PWD "2 
72) 282 
Sept.: ‘Ore tole dyyédow abtod évreAeitar rep ood tov diapvragar oe év Targ adore 
cov, éxt yelpGv dpodow oe wh mote TpooKoWyc mpd¢ AiGov Tov moda cov, Adex. has 
év muoate tai¢ odoi¢ cov 
Afatt. inserts kai before én? yeipov. Otherwise AZat¢. and Like are identical 
with Vat. Sept. 


The Psalm is properly quoted by Satan to prove God’s care of his 
servants. According to Matthew, he omitted the words, “to keep 
thee in all thy ways;” according to Luke, only “in all thy ways” 
is omitted. It is sometimes said that the quotation is garbled ; that 
the clause “in all thy ways” (that is, “in all thy righteous ways’’) 
expresses the necessary condition of the divine providential care, 
namely, that one shall be in the path of duty; and that Satan, by 
omitting these words, wilfully misrepresents the Psalmist, for the 
purpose of leading Jesus to tempt God. But the omission of these 
words does not affect the meaning of the verse ; elsewhere the New- 
Testament writers often leave out such merely explanatory clauses. 
The guile of Satan lies not in this verbal change, nor in his literal 
application of the Psalmist’s figurative language (for this occasion 
would fairly come within the scope of the promise), but in his mis- 
interpretation of the spirit of the passage, as Jesus points out (see 
next quotation). 


MATT. iv. 7; LUKE iv. 12: DEUT. vi. 16. 


fleb. “Ye shall not tempt Yahwe your God.” 
Seht., Matt., Luke. “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” 


Deut. vi. 16: DITION mim 301N Sy) 


Sept. Matt., Luke: Ox éxreipacee kipiov rdv Gedv cov. 
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The Septuagint singular “ thou, thy,” where the Hebrew has plural, 
is very possibly a difference of Hebrew manuscript reading. In this 
section of Deuteronomy the number is freely varied; the singular 
occurring, for example, in our Masoretic text, in verses 5-13, the 
plural in verses 14-17, the singular again in verses 18-21, and both 
singular and plural in verse 3. 

By this quotation Jesus means to say, in reply to the above cita- 
tion of Satan, that he had no right to throw himself into uncom- 
manded danger, and then expect God to deliver him; herein Satan 
had misrepresented the Psalmist, who had in mind only dangers 
arising in the path of duty. In Deuteronomy this warning is given 
with special reference to the lack of trust in God shown by the 
Israelites at Massah (Exod. xvii. 1-7) ; where, being without water, 
they tried the Lord’s patience (tempted him) by doubting whether 
he was with them, able and willing to supply their needs. Similar 
lack of trust of God, with trial of his patience, is shown in a fool- 
hardy demand for his protection, which is the case contemplated in 
our quotation. 


MATT. iv. 10; LUKE iv. 8: DEUT. vi. 13. 


fleb., Vat. Sept. ‘“Yahwe [Sepz., the Lord] thy God 
thou shalt fear, and him thou shalt serve.” 

Matt., Luke. “The Lord thy God thou shalt wor- 
ship, and him only shalt thou serve” (and so Alex. 
SSO 


Deut. vi.13: JPN Ie, Syn POS mens 

Vat. Sept.: Kiptov tov dedv gpoBnbnon kai ate Aatpetoece. 

Matt. Lukes Kipwov rov dedv xpockvygcsc kat at7@ wove Aarpeboetc; and so 
Alex, Sept. 


The “worship” is a free rendering instead of “fear,” and the 
“only” is added to bring out clearly the restriction involved in the 
words. Probably these natural alterations passed from the Aramaic 
synagogue version into the New Testament, and were thence trans- 
ferred to the Alexandrian Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the contrast is between Yahwe, God of Israel, 
and other gods ; in the Gospels, between God and other objects of 
worship ; the first contrast includes the second. 


Martz, iv. 15, 16; LUKE i. 79: Isa. viii, 23, ix. 1 (A.V. ix.t, 2.) 


Heb. “In the former time he degraded the land of 
Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, but in the later he 
honors the region toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
the district [ge/i/] of the nations. The people who 
walk in darkness see a great light, and they that dwell 
in the land of blackness, light shines on them.” 

Sept. “ Drink this first, do it quickly, O region of 
Zabulon, land of Naphtali, and the rest who inhabit 
the seacoast, and beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations. O people walking in darkness, behold a 
great light, ye who dwell in the region, the shadow 
of death, light shall shine on you.” 

Matt. “The land of Zebulon and the land of Naph- 
tali, toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations [Gentiles], the people which sat in darkness 
saw a great light, and to them that sat in the region 
and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 

Luke. “To shine on them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” 


hoa. viii. 23, ix. 1: IMT, AQ] TVW, POA YW pr pws) ny2 
bing Ws awd wna orsdnM opm so 72 TN ay. Oo FY T3297 
sDIOy, m2] WN MPY YW “Be 
Vat. Sept.: Todto npartov rie, Taxd roist, Xopa ZaBovrev, yn NepOarip, kat ot 
orrol of tiv mapadiay Kai répay tod "lopdavov, TadaAata tov &Ovav* 6 Aad¢ 6 TopEvd- 
pevoc év oxorer iere pag péya, of KaTolKovyTeEs év xOpa oKla Bavatov gd¢ Adpper 
éd” bude. 
Alex. Sept.: Nepparely odbv Oadaoons Kal of Aownxol of THY TapaAiay KaTOLKOLYTEC. 
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At end of verse 1 add: rd yépn tie lovdaiac, 2: 6 adc 6 Kabjuevoe . .. xopu 
Kal oKid. 

Matt.: Tip Za3ovAav nar yy Neparelu dddv Oariconc mépav tod lopddvov, Taru- 
Adia Tov éOvav, 6 Aade 6 Kabjuevoc év oxotia da¢ eidev béya Kal Toic KabnuEevole év 
XOPA Kal OKiG Paverov bac dvérELhev adTolc. 


Luke: "Emipavat toic év oxdret kab OKLG Oavarov Kabnuévore, 


The text of Matthew seems to follow an Aramaic version, with 
modifications from the Septuagint. The evangelist, in the first place, 
deals freely with the first sentence, taking from it only so much as 
contains a geographical reference to the Galilee region, the scene of 
Christ’s ministry, and omitting, as unnecessary to his purpose, the 
verbs ““degrade” and “honor.” This part of his text is a fair render- 
ing of the Hebrew. In the next sentence, while the general sense 
is preserved, there are two departures from the original, namely, 
“the people which sat” (instead of “ walk”), and “the region and 
shadow of death” (instead of “the land of the shadow of death,” 
properly, “land of deep shade” or “ darkness”). The former of 
these may be a variation made by the Aramaic version, or it may be 
an assimilation to the following “sat,” by the evangelist himself: the 
latter, the expression “ region and shadow,” is an extension of the 
Septuagint “region, shadow,” perhaps a scribal inadvertence, perhaps 
merely from desire for expansion. Such an inaccuracy of expres- 
sion (putting “region” and “shadow” as parallel appellatives, instead 
of making the second define the first) would hardly be found in an 
Aramaic version of the Hebrew. We must suppose, then, that either 
the original Aramaic Matthew (if there was one), or the writer of 
the present Greek Matthew, followed in the main the Synagogue 
version, but made one change after the Septuagint ; or, that the 
Aramaic itself in this last case followed the Septuagint. In the first 
verse, the Septuagint has so misread the Hebrew as entirely to miss 
the sense ; and in the next, it improperly makes the verbs imperative. 
Luke gives a free condensation of the latter part of the passage, 
apparently also after the Aramaic (‘sit,” instead of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint “walk”). It is possible —it cannot be said to be prob- 
able — that both Matthew and Luke follow a Septuagint text differing 
from that which we now have. The Alexandrian Septuagint is not an 
independent authority. 

The prophecy (chaps. vii-ix.) of which our passage forms a part 


MATTHEW. : 25 


was uttered while the Syrian-Israelitish attack on Judah was impend- 
ing; and its object was to dissuade the people from the Assyrian 
alliance, and lead them to trust to Yahwe alone. Says the prophet: 
“ Vahwe will bring on them and you the king of Assyria like an over- 
whelming river. No alliances shall save you, but Yahwe will be your 
sanctuary ; of this I and my children are signs. Consult not wiz- 
ards, but God’s instruction given you by his prophets. The nation 
shall fall into grievous suffering and darkness, but there shall come 
a better time: the northern part of the land, at first humiliated, shall 
afterwards be honored, —the rod of the oppressor shall be broken, 
and the people shall rejoice.” The reference is to the Assyrian 
invasion (about B.C. 734-732), from which the northern part of the 
country, Zebulon, Naphtali, and the trans-Jordanic region, suffered 
most. A partial fulfilment of the promise of deliverance might 
be seen in the disaster that befell Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings 
xix. 35) ; but the prophet’s hope went beyond this to the king who 
was to bring perfect rest and happiness to the nation (ix. 5, Author- 
ized Version, ix. 6). This hope was never realized in its outward 
form: on the contrary, Israel became a vassal of the Assyrian, and 
ultimately lost its political life. Nevertheless, the ethical-religious 
side of the promise was realized. Isaiah’s idea! state was founded 
on righteousness, and involved a complete union of soul between 
God and man ; it was essentially, in its spiritual element, the kingdom 
of God that Jesus established. The evangelist is so far right in 
identifying the teaching of Jesus with the spiritual light that the 
prophet predicts for his people; though it is a superficial and un- 
important coincidence, that the Christ taught in that very northern 
region which first fell into the hands of the Assyrian. ‘The reference 
in Luke is a general one to the spiritual enlightenment of the Mes- 
sianic time. 


Text.— The Heb. text is supported in general by the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac. The Sept. misreadings are remarkable: tovto seems to be rendering of 
DN, read instead of NPI; mie, “drink,” is scribal miswriting of zotet, and was 
probably introduced from the margin; tayd moéet is the (here incorrect) transla- 
tion of IDA; for pons, “later,” was wrongly read D°WN®, “others;” VI 
“honors,” seems to have been wanting in the Heb. text of Sept. (Alex. Katou ~ 
Kovvrec is insertion for clearness); ¥@o@ oxid Oavarov ignores the stat. const, in 
mds YU83. Matthew’s Kabjuevoc, “sitting,” instead of “walking,” cannot be 
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a misreading of the Heb. text, but is rather assimilation to the following kaéy- 
pévowe; YOpa kai ond is a development (away from the Heb.) of Sept. NOpa oKld. 
Alex. Sept. follows Matt. in several cases: its 0d0v @addooyng makes a duplet 
with of rv mapadiav; the hand of a Christian scribe is seen in the gloss at the 
end of verse 1: Td wépn t7¢ ’lovdaiac. 


THE BEATITUDES. — MATT. v. 3-10; LUKE vi. 20-22. 


Matt. v. 3, Luke vi. 20. ‘“ Happy are the poor in 
spirit.” 

A summing-up of various passages, such as Isa. xxix. 19, Ixi. 1, 
Ixvi. 2, Ps. xix. 33 (Authorized Version, 32). 


Matt. v. 4. “Happy are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Luke vi. 21. ‘“ Happy are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” 


Zsa. 1xi. 2: DYAN-bD ond 

Sept.: Wapaxahéoa mavrag trove revoovvrac. 

Matt.: Maxapior oi mevdodvrec bre adtoi mapakAnOjoovrat, 
Luke: Makaptot oi KkAaiovteg voy bre yeAuoete. 


In his announcement of the blessings of the coming time of glory 
for Israel, Isa. lxi. 1-3, the prophet is commissioned, among other 
things, to “comfort all that mourn” (verse 2) ; and that the mourn- 
ing spoken of is an ethical-religious one, appears from the fact that 
the end of the comforting is that “they may be called oaks of right- 
eousness, the planting of Yahwe, unto glory.’ Jesus still more dis- 
tinctly raises mourning to a spiritual plane. Luke gives a free 
rendering. 


Matt. v. 5. “Happy are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the land.” 

Ps. xxxvii. 11. ‘ The meek shall inherit the land.” 

Ps. xxxvii. 12: PYSIWY OIYY. 


Sept. : Ob Se npasi¢ KAnpovoujoovow ynv. 
Matt.: Makapiot of xpasig b74 adrot KAnpovounoovor THY yHv. 


MATTHEW, : 27 


The “meek” are the humbly obedient to God, the righteous (see 
verses 9, 18, 22, 29, 34, of the Psalm), who receive what was to the 
ancient Israelite of the later time the condition and embodiment of 
all civil and spiritual blessing, a share in the glorious land of promise, 
since to citizens of this land alone belonged the privileges of the 
kingdom.of God. It was not “the earth,” but the land of Canaan, 
that the pious Israelite hoped to inherit. Jesus must be supposed to 
use the expression in its broad sense, as equivalent to “being heirs 
of the spiritual privileges of God’s kingdom.” 


Matt. v. 6. ‘‘ Happy are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 


Luke vi. 21. “Happy are ye that hunger now, for 
ye shall be filled.” 


A general reference, perhaps to Isa. lv.: “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, . . . come, buy and eat; ... hear, and your soul shall 
live, and I will make an everlasting covenant with you: .. . let the 
wicked forsake his way.” A spiritual hunger and spiritual food. 


Matt. v. 7. “Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


Compare Ps. xviii. 26 (Authorized Version, 25): “ With the mer- 
ciful thou wilt show thyself merciful,” and Prov. xi. 17: “The kind 
[merciful] man benefits himself.” There is no verbal agreement 
between the Septuagint of the Psalm-passage and Matthew; éAejpwr, 
which Matthew uses for “ merciful,” is found in the Greek of Prov. 
aor 7, 


Matin, 8" Happy are the pure in heart, for ‘they 
shall see God.” 


In Ps. xxiv. 3-5 it is the “pure in heart” (Septuagint, xafapds 
TH Kapoia, as in Matthew), of whom it is said that he “shall stand 
in God’s holy place,” that is, in God’s presence, enjoying perpetual 
communion with him. Compare Ps. xv. 
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Matt. v. 9. ‘Happy are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God.” 


A generalization from the Old Testament. God is the bestower 
of the supreme blessing of peace (Ps. Ixxii. 3, 7, Ixxxv. 11, Author- 
ized Version 10) ; and they that make peace may by excellence be 
called his sons. Compare Prov. xii. 20: “To the counsellors of 
peace there is joy.” 


Matt. v. 10. “ Happy are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake” (and see Luke vi. 22). 


A general inference from the Old Testament ; possibly with special 
reference to Dan. vii. 25-27, where the holy people, after having been 
persecuted, receive the kingdom of heaven. 


MATT. v. 21-43. 


The quotations in this group are short, and call for little criticism. 


Wat. v.21. “rho shaltnot cake 


From Exod. xx. 13; Deut. v.17. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xili.g; Jas. ii. 11. The words 
in Matt. v. 21: ‘ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment,” are not a literal quotation, but a general statement of the 
old Israelitish law. 


Matt. v. 27. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


From Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 18. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18 ; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xiii. 9; Jas. ii. 11. 


Matt. v. 31. 


The law of divorce, from Deut. xxiv. 1 (Septuagint, BiBXtov droc- 
taciov, “writing of divorcement,” for which Matthew has simply 
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dmoordovwov). Jesus assumes that the law in Deuteronomy allowed 
divorce for slight cause (as the school of Hillel taught), against 
which he declares himself in verse 32. 


Matt. v. 33. “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths.” 


A free citation from Num. xxx. 2; Exod. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; 
Deut. xxiii. 2t (compare Eccl. v. 4). Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18. 


Matt. v. 38. ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth.” 


From Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21.- The Old- 
Testament civil law of retaliation ; here, so far as it was held to be an 
ethical rule, set aside by Jesus. 


Matt. v. 43. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” 


The first clause is from Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” which is given fully in Matt. xix. 19, xxii. 39; Mark 
min, 31s Like: 027; Rom.. xii. go; -Gal. ¥. 14; Jas: it. 3. Lhe 
second clause is an interpretation of the spirit of the Israelitish law, 
not only in Lev. xix. 18, where the restriction of love to the neighbor 
—that is, fellow-countryman — fairly involves its negation in the 
case of foreigners, but throughout the Old Testament, where the 
hostile relation of Israel to the other nations makes hostility to them 
a necessary accompaniment of devotion to the interests of the chosen 
people. 


MATT. viii. 17; JOHN i, 29; 1 PET, ii. 24: ISA. liii. 4. 


fTeb. ‘Our sicknesses he bore, and our pains, he 
carried them.” 
Sept. “He bears our sins, and suffers for us.” 
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Matt. ‘‘ Himself took our weaknesses, and bore our 


diseases.” 
Fohn. “Who bears the sin of the world.” 
fet. “Our sins he himself bore” (or, carried up). 


Zsa. Viti. 4: DI2Q aYQRID NW wT AXdH 

Sept.: Ovtocg tag duapriag nuor péper kal rept Hudyv ddvvara., 
Matt.: Abro¢ rac Gobevetag jucy EAaBev Kal tag vécove Bucracer, 
Fohn: 'O aipwv thy qwaptiav tod Koopov. 


Let.: Tae awapriag nuav abtog avaveykev. 


Matthew follows rather an Aramaic version than the Greek ; Peter 
is freely, and John still more freely, after the Greek. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a description of the unmerited 
and vicarious sufferings of the servant of Yahwe,—that is, Israel in 
exile, especially the pious spiritual part of the nation, of whom the 
prophet here says: “he bore our sufferings, and carried our sorrows.” 
The suffering that righteous Israel endured in exile was the result of 
the sin of the nation, for whose purification God imposed this grief 
on his servant. This ascription of vicarious suffering to God’s peo- 
ple, though not a prediction, carries with it the possibility of similar 
suffering by any servant of God, above all by him who stood nearest 
to God, and in most perfect sympathy with man. Matthew, giving a 
physical sense to the prophet’s words, and rendering: “himself took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases” (herein not agreeing with the 
Septuagint), finds them fulfilled in Jesus’ acts of bodily healing ; 
that is, he regards the diseases of men as having been transferred to 
Jesus and borne by him, — an idea not intended by the prophet. If 
we could understand the evangelist to say merely that Jesus was bur- 
dened in soul by the sorrows of men, this would be, not exactly the 
sense of the prophet, but a not unnatural extension of his thought. 


The passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews generally, and 
by the New-Testament writers, as Messianic; and is in John and 
Peter applied to the vicarious death of Christ. They both agree in 
the main with the Septuagint, having “sin” instead of “ suffering,” 
which is a justifiable paraphrase so far as the suffering is regarded by 
the prophet as a punishment of sin. ohn: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, who bears [o7, takes away] the sin of the world.” Peter: “Who 
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himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” (07, carried up our 
sins in his body to the tree). 


Text.— Sept. gives a paraphrase rather than a translation: duapriac is in- 
tended as rendering of vn, “sufferings,” and not of RUM or NON, ‘sins; ” 
and so édvvdta of AND. The Aramaic version followed by Matt. renders Heb. 
literally. Peter adopts the general form of Sept., with changes: his abrd¢ (which 
Matt. also has) is for emphasis, and for the same end he places it just before the 
verb; dvyveyxev is a mere variation of tense of the Sept., to suit the form of the 
discourse. John takes only the general idea, and renders it by his own Greek, 
using the sing. “sin” (the world’s sin regarded as a mass), and a verb which 
denotes “ bearing” in the sense of “taking away;” these stronger terms corre- 
sponding to the ideal conception of the Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 


Mar ix. 13, Sila 7s LOS ave) 0: 


F{eb., Matt. “1 desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
Sept. ‘I desire mercy rather than sacrifice.” 


Heb. NI SN SAYIN 
Sept. : “Exeoc 0éAw 7 Ovoiav, 
Matt.: "Exeoc 0é2w kai ob Ovoiav. Matt. follows the Aramaic version. 


God desired of Israel, said the prophet, not ceremonial service 
(in which they were strict enough), but a heart in accord with him- 
self; and Jesus makes the application to the Pharisees who objected 
to his eating with tax-gatherers and other disreputable persons, and to 
the violation of the traditional sabbath-law by his disciples. 


MATT. xi. 10; MARK i. 2; LUKE. 76, vil. 27: MAL, ili. I. 


Heb. “Behold, I send [am sending, ov about to 
send | my messenger, and he shall prepare a way be- 
fore me.” 

Sept. The same. 

Matt. “ Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 
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Mark. “Behold . . . who shall prepare thy way.” 

Luke i. 76. “Thou [John] shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to make ready his ways.” 

Luke vii, 27. Identical with Matt. 


Mal. iii. 12°299 FYI IID NW on 

Sept.: ’Idod éarooréAAw tov ayyedov ov Kal érujzrépetar dddv mpd Tpoowrov 
pov. 

Matt.: "od éyO arootéAhw Tov ayyehov ov pd Mpoownov cov O¢ KaTaGKEvUGTEL 
THY 0ddv cov éuTpoabEv cov, 

Luke vii. 27: The same, with om. of éyo. 

Mark same as Luke, with om. of éumpoobév cov, 

Luke i. 76: Kai od .. . mporopeian . . . Evarcov kvpiov érorudcat ddodg abrov, 


The form of the Gospel quotations might be derived from the 
Septuagint ; but in that case the fact that the three evangelists agree 
in certain noteworthy differences from the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint would point to a traditional transformed Christian reading of the 
passage, and this seems less probable than derivation from an Ara- 
maic synagogue reading. The Messianic interpretation might easily 
lead to a Messianic form: the synagogue version would make the 
passage an address to the Messiah, changing the pronouns accord- 
ingly, and inserting ‘before thy face” after “messenger” for dis- 
tinctness of reference; and the Synoptics, all closely connected with 
Palestine, would adopt this version. Yet the other explanation sug- 
gested above is not impossible. A similar transformation of the pas- 
sage into Messianic shape may have taken place in the first Christian 
circles, and thence have come into the Synoptic Gospels. Luke i. 76 
is a free combination of Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3, after the Septuagint. 

The prophet is reproving the people (including the priests) for 
their neglect of ceremonial and ethical duties, and for their sceptical 
opinions. They were in the habit of saying (ii. 17): ‘ Yahwe takes 
pleasure in evil-doers;” and of exclaiming: “Where is the God 
of judgment?” They had lost faith in a righteous divine control of 
affairs. To this the prophet replies (iii.), that Yahwe will soon mani- 
fest himself in judgment, first sending a messenger to purify the 
people, and especially the Levites. “You ask for Yahwe: the Lord, 
whom you seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, and your doubts 
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shall vanish” (iii. 18) ; the day of Yahwe (iii. 19, Authorized Version 
iv. 1), the moment when he shall show himself as strict judge of the 
bad and rewarder of the good, shall be dreadful (so Joel iii. 4, 
Authorized Version ii. 31, and elsewhere in the prophets). After the 
manner of Oriental rulers, his coming is to be ushered in by a mes- 
senger, who is not particularly described. In iii. 1 he is called “ the 
messenger of the covenant,” conceivably an angel, as in Exod. 
XXxill. 2; but in iii. 23 (Authorized Version iv. 5) he is apparently 
represented as a prophet, whose work shall, be stormy like that of 
Elijah, and who may properly be called a messenger of the covenant, 
one who is to establish more perfectly God’s covenant with his peo- 
ple. The prophet’s declaration, then, seems to be, that some vigor- 
ous man will soon appear, who will with strong hand bring Israel 
back to the pure service of God; and then Yahwe himself will come 
in the capacity of final judge. 

In the Gospels this messenger is identified with John the Baptist, 
who is also declared to be the Elijah whom the Jews (from Mal. 
ill. 23, Authorized Version iv. 5) expected to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah; the Malachi-passage is changed in form, as above 
described, so as to become an address to the Messiah, Luke i. alone 
preserving the form of the prophetic expression. The Gospel quota- 
tions, though they introduce a Messianic reference not found in Mal- 
achi, yet faithfully preserve the spirit of his words. He thought of a 
speedy interposition of God, heralded by a prophet; and such an 
interposition, though hardly in the form expected by Malachi, was 
the appearance of Jesus, of whom John was the forerunner. 


Text — The Heb. manuscripts offer no variations. 
rate translation of the original. 


Sept. gives an accu- 
The drooréAdw, xataoxevdost, and tunpoadév 


cov of the evangelists, where Sept. has égaoo7éAdu, érmiBréperal, end mpd Tpoa- 
mov jov, are most easily explained as translations from the Aramaic. The é7ov- 
paca of Luke i. 76 is probably after the Sept. of Isa. xl. 3. 


MAmText.123/) LUKE 25. 
The description of Capernaum as “exalted to heaven and going 


down to Hades,” is perhaps after the similar description of the king 
“of Babylon in Isa. xiv. 13-15. 
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Text. — Sept. has: ei¢ tov obpavdv dvaBjooua .. . ei¢ adnv KataByon; Matt., 
Luke: fw¢ obpavod tpwbjon, wo ddov KataByon. The citation is more probably 
after the Aramaic, the vernacular; and the twéyon may be a free modification 
to suit the discourse, or may be suggested by the Aramaic rendering of D8, “I 
will exalt,” in verse 13. 


MATT. xii. 18-21: ISA. xlii. 1-4. 


ffeb. “ Behold, my servant on whom I lay hold [or, 
whom I uphold], my chosen in whom I delight [Zz., 
my soul delights], I have put my spirit on him, he 
shall send forth judgment [ov, law] to the nations. 
He shall not cry, nor call aloud, nor make his voice 
heard in the street. A bruised reed he shall not 
break, and a dim wick he shall not quench; unto truth 
he shall send forth judgment [ov, law]. He shall not 
faint nor fail till he set judgment [ov, law] in the 
earth; and to his instruction distant lands shall look.” 

Sept. “ Jacob is my servant, I will lay hold on him; 
Israel is my chosen, my soul has accepted him; I have 
put my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment 
to the nations. He shall not cry, nor lift up [his 
voice], nor shall his voice be heard without. A bruised 
reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench, but unto truth he shall bring forth judgment. 
He shall shine forth, and shall not be disheartened till 
he set judgment on the earth, and in his name shall 
the nations hope.” 

Matt. ‘Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, 
my beloved in whom my soul is well pleased; I will 
put my spirit on him, and he shall declare judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
nor shall any one hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
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he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory; and in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 


Zsa. xiii. 1-4: DOWN roy wT CAD WD] ANY) N32 Wa-JONN Ty {7 
Tae 8 as map Ip yma wows Ny Nw RD pyy, NO eV OY 
pe ay yy 8) AD 8: vA N¥P NeXy Mad XO nD AAwD 

Son pve Inns wavID pINA 

Sept.: lakaB 6 raig pov, avrAqpoua abtod* ’IspanAa 6 éxAektéc pov, TpocedéEaTo 
avrov 7 Wuxyn wov’ &wKa 7d TrEdpa pov én’ abtov, ‘Kpiow Tog *veow eoicer- ob 
Kexpaserat ovd® avjoet, ode dKkovobqcerar &w H pwry adtod. KdAauov TEedAacpévov 
ov cvvtpiet, Kal Aivov Karvifouevoy od oPécet, GAAG eic dAnOELav éLoicer Kpiow* 
dvaAdupe kal ov Opavabjcetat, Ewe dv OH ent THe yng Kpiow: Kal éxi TH dvouare 
avtov Evy éArtovar. 

Matt.: 1dod 6 rai¢ wou ov ypética, 6 dyannréc ov ov ebdonnaev H ux pov, O7ow 
70 mvevud pov Ex’ adrov, Kal Kpioty Tig EOvEoty amayyedei obK épicer olde KpavydceEL 
obdé akovoe tic év Taig nAaTELaLG THY gdwvyv abTod KdAGuOY cuVTETPIUpEevoY Od 
Katedget xal Aivoy tvdduevov ov oPécet ~wo Gv ExBudn ei¢g vikoc THY Kpicw, Kal TO 


évouate abtod éOvn éAmtovow. 


The Septuagint differs so widely from Matthew that it is evident 
the latter was unaffected by it. 

The Greek rendering of Matthew, doubtless following an Aramaic 
version, departs in several points from the Hebrew: “have chosen,” 
instead of “lay hold of, uphold,” is inexact, and so “beloved,” 
instead of “chosen one” (perhaps to avoid the repetition of 
“chosen’”’); “strive” is a free interpretation of the verb meaning 
“to cry,” the crying in the case being supposed (and not improb- 


” 


ably) to be connected with violence ; “smoking flax” agrees with 


the Septuagint and the Vulgate, but is not accurate ; how the Ara- 


? 


maic got the rendering “send forth judgment unto victory,” instead 
of “unto truth,” is not clear—perhaps it had a different Hebrew 
word from ours in its text, but more probably “victory” is a free 
translation or interpretation of the idea of “certainty,” which is con- 


tained in the Hebrew word for “truth ;’ 


? 


the next clause of the 
Hebrew is omitted for brevity’s sake ; and in the last clause the “in 
his name shall the Gentiles hope,” is a free Messianic interpretation 
of the Hebrew, “to his instruction distant lands shall look.” The 
evangelist, then, does not render from the Hebrew original, nor from 
the Septuagint (at least, not from our present Septuagint text), but 
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from some Aramaic version, which gave a partly paraphrastic Messi- 
anic translation, such as is often found in our Targums. It is not 
probable that this Aramaic version was in writing: it was rather the 
synagogue oral version, which would be familiar to Palestinian Jews. 
A similar rendering after Isa. xlii. 1 is found in Matt. iii. 17, xvil. 5 ; 
2 Pet. i. 17: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The prophet is describing the fortunes and functions of the ser- 
vant of Yahwe, that is, Israel (xli. 8), especially in relation to the 
other nations: the one holy, omnipotent God will endue his servant 
with strength (xl.); him he had chosen among all the nations 
(xli. 9), who, being nothing and vanity, shall be confounded (xli. 10- 
29), while the servant of Yahwe, upheld by him, filled with the spirit 
of God, shall teach them truth and judgment (that is, the divine 
instruction or law). The nations were sunk in idolatry; Israel was 
to guide them to the knowledge of the one God. The servant of 
Yahwe is described in our passage as quiet and gentle in his manner 
(in contrast with the military violence and pomp of the other nations), 
full of sympathy for the weak, yet so vigorous and persistent in his 
work that he should never cease till all the world had accepted the 
worship of Yahwe. This strikingly grand conception of the nation’s 
mission was realized only in a small degree by the national Israel ; 
but the picture of the spiritual Israel was embodied, as the evangelist 
points out, in the life of Jesus, whose method was a quiet and sym- 
pathizing appeal to men’s hearts. In this, as in many other points, 
he realized what the great prophet so fervently hoped for his people. 
The “servant of Yahwe” of Isa. xl.-lili. is a grand spiritual portrait- 
ure, of which the embodiment in actual life was to come long after, 
but not, as the prophet hoped, in the nation as such. Our passage 
is referred to the Messiah by the Targum. 


Text. — The manuscripts give no variations in the Masoretic text, which is 


confirmed by Sept., Syr., Targ., and Latin. The Sept. rendering is nearly 


exact; in verse 1 it inserts the names “Jacob” and “Israel,” an explanation 


drawn from the context. 


The evangelist follows not the Heb. nor the Greek, 
but a paraphrastic Aramaic version, which is, however, influenced by the Sept. 
The rendering vixoc for MIN may be similar to that of 1 Cor. xv. 54, where NS), 
“perpetuity ” (Isa. xxv. 8), also “certainty,” is given by viko¢; that is, “cer: 
tainty” (MN) is taken as equivalent to or involving “victory;” Tveduevor, 
“ smoking,” like Sept. kamviGouevor, is an interpretation of 13, “dim.” There 


is no need to suppose a different Heb. text from ours. 
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MATT. xiii. 14, 15; MARK iv. 12, viii. 18; LUKE viii. 10; JOHN ix. 39, 
xii. 40; ACTS xxviii. 26, 27: ISA. vi. 9, Io. 


Fleb. “And he said, Go and say to this people, | 
Hear indeed, but do not understand, see indeed, but 
do not’ know. Make this people’s heart [ understand- 
ing| gross, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, lest 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears and 
their heart understand, and they turn and be healed.” 

Sept. ‘Hearing ye shall hear and shall not at all 
understand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not at 
all perceive, for this people’s heart has become gross 
[thick], and they have heard heavily with their ears, 
and have closed their eyes, lest perchance they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their heart and turn, and I heal them.” 


Matthew and Acts are identical with the Septuagint. The expres- 


” 


sions, “hearing ye shall hear,” and “seeing ye shall see,” are un- 


idiomatic and clumsy attempts to render the emphatic form of the 
Hebrew. The use of the past tense instead of the imperative is 
untrue to the Hebrew. “Understand with their heart,’’ instead of 
“their heart understand,” seems to suit the connection, and might 
be got from the Hebrew by the insertion of one letter. 

The other evangelists quote more freely parts of the passage. 


Mark. “That they may see indeed, but not per- 
ceive, and hear. indeed, but not understand, lest 
perchance they turn and be forgiven” (inversion of 
clauses). 

Luke, “ That seeing they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand” (a free abridgment). 

Fohn xii. ‘‘ He has blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, lest they see with their eyes and perceive 
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with their heart and turn, and I heal them.” (the first 
clause is free interpretation). 

Fohn ix. “ That they who see not may see, and that 
they who see may become blind” (a general adoption 
and paraphrase). 


Zsa. vi. 9, 10: IST WW AYIB-ON prow apow aM od AIK) 79 IN 
VEYA AW 2 PY YE III vas) AW oyn ip QW ZATANAON) 
SW ORDT AWA pI, 2399 yor ryns2s 

Vat. Sept.: Kat sixev ropebdnrt kat eindv tO Aa@ robtw, axon dkoboere Kal ob Wh 
ovate, Kal (3Aémoviec [3AEpere Kal ob uy nTe. éenaydvn yap 7 Kapdia Tod Aaod 
Tobtov Kal Toi¢ Holy abtav Bapéwe HKovoav Kal Tov¢ dPlahpode Ekdpupvoav, uA TOTE 
iwotv Toi¢ dpbadpoi¢g Kat Toig Wolv dKovowow Kal 7H Kapdia ovvGow Kal extoTpéYwory 
kal lacoua abtotc. 

Matt. and Acts agree with Sept, except that in verse Io they have 0@@aApovde¢ 
aitov, and that in Acts the introductory clause reads: nopevdnte mpd¢ Tov Aadv 
TovTov Kal elmOv, 

Mark iv. 12: “lva Prérovteg BAETwor Kal wy Wwow, Kai dKobvovtEes akobwot Kal Lh 
ovviaal, un ToTE EmLOTPEYwoLy Kal dpeby avToic, 

Mark viii. 18: ‘Opdadpods éyovteg ob BAEmETE Kal Ora EXovTEC OVK GKOvETE, 

Luke: "lva Brérovrec uh AE wow Kal akovovTEs un OVvviwaL. 

Fohn ix. 39: “Iva ot wn BAETovteg BAENwoty Kail ot BAETOVTEC TUPAC! yévwTaL, 

Fohn xii. 40: Tetiddwxev adtav tovg oobaAuorvs kai Emopwoev abrov THv Kapdiar, 


iva un Wwow roig dp0aAuoic, Kal vojowoL TH Kapdia Kal oTpagaow Kal idooua ai'toic, 


The prophet is bid announce to the people their incapacity to 
understand and obey the divine instructions. The form of the mes- 
sage is peculiarly Hebrew: Isaiah is commanded to produce this 
result himself; that is, he stands in God’s place, and his teaching is 
to effect only hardness and blindness. According to the Hebrew 
conception, there could be no result that was not produced by Yahwe 
(Am. ili. 6). John sharply emphasizes the divine agency: ‘He has 
blinded their eyes.” The Septuagint, Matthew, and Acts soften the 
mode of statement by giving only the result: “This people’s heart 
has become gross ;”’ but they, and Mark and John, like the Hebrew, 
represent it as God’s design that the people should not repent and 
be healed: “lest they turn and I heal them,” the result being neces- 
sarily identical with the divine purpose. But it appears abundantly 
from the prophetic writings, that this view of God’s purpose does not 
prevent the preaching of repentance, and the promise of divine 
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mercy. The parallelism between the conditions of Israel in the 
times of Isaiah and Jesus is plain: at both periods the nation was 
unspiritual, — in the earlier it was addicted to idolatry and magic, in 
the later it was in bondage to religious traditions and ordinances ; 
in both there was religious formalism. 

These words are applied by Jesus to his disciples in Mark viii. 18, 
and in a general way in John ix. 39. 


MATT. xiii. 32; MARK iv. 32; LUKE xiii. 19: DAN. iv. 9 (12). 


Aram. “In its branches lodged the birds of 
heaven.” 

Sept. ‘In it the birds of heaven built their nests.” 

Theodotion. ‘In its branches dwelt the birds of 
heaven.” 

Matt. “The birds of heaven come and lodge in its 
branches.” 

Mark. “The birds of heaven can lodge under its 
shelter.” 

Luke. ‘The birds of heaven lodged in its branches.” 


An adoption of part of the description of the great tree in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. The citation is after the Aramaic original, or a 
more modern Aramaic version identical in meaning with the original. 
Mark’s “shelter ’’ comes from the preceding clause of Daniel. 


Text. — The partial verbal agreement of the evangelists with Sept., as in 7a 
metelva Tod obpavod, may be accidental, or may result from the familiarity of the 
writers with the Sept. vocabulary. Theodotion also agrees with Matt. and Luke 
in év roi¢ KAddore abtov ; but this, too, is probably undesigned. 


MATT, xiii. 35: Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


Heb. “1 will open my mouth [speak] in a parable, 
I will utter riddles out of the olden times.” 
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Sept. “IT will open my mouth in parables, I will 
speak similitudes from the beginning.” 

Matt. “1 will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter hidden things from the foundation [of the 
world].” 


IES Ioana Ae D3 HIV Myas °9 Swna TMAHDS 
Sept.: ’Avoigo év rapapodaic 7d ordua pov, P0éySouut tpoBAjuata an’ apie. 
Matt.: ’Avoigw év rapaBodaig 70 otoua pov, épedgouat kexpvupéva ard Kataporge. 


The psalmist declares that his purpose in composing this psalm is 
to draw instruction from the early history of Israel, the “olden times” 
(which, he says, he had by tradition from the fathers) ; and this he 
accordingly proceeds to do, giving an outline of the dealings of God 
with the people, from the exodus to David, “that they might not be 
as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation.” The words 
mashal (properly “similitude”) and Adda (“riddle”) are used with 
large latitude in the Old Testament, of parables, proverbs, apothems, 
and, as here, of any didactic poetical piece in which there may be 
nothing of a properly gnomic or parabolic character. Between the 
form of instruction employed by the psalmist, and the parables of 
Jesus referred to in Matt. xili., there is very little resemblance ; the 
psalmist’s meaning not being conveyed by similitudes, but by his- 
torical statements whose meaning lies on the surface. Matthew, 
taking the word “ parables” from the Septuagint (the plural is found 
in the Vatican and the Alexandrian, the singular in the Sinaitic), 
regards -the psalm as furnishing the type of the distinctive peculiarity 
of Jesus’ teaching. 


Text. — For 5w and nN (for which there are no exact correspondents in 
Greek), Sept. uses the reasonably accurate mapaBodAai¢ and apo3Anuata, which, 
however, must be interpreted by the context. The plur. mapaBudaic, where Heb. 
has sing., is free translation, or takes Swn as collective; az’ apyic¢, “from the 
beginning,” is a not quite exact rendering of DIP *3, “from days of old.” 


Matt. agrees with Sept. in the first clause, but differs in the second; kexpuuuéva 
is a possible rendering of DYN, though not here appropriate; amd KaTaBoAje is 
similar to am’ dpxie, but departs farther from the sense of the original, —it is not 
the foundation of the world that the psalmist has in mind, but the early times 
of Israelitish history. These peculiarities of Matthew’s text are most easily 
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explained as coming from the common Aramaic version. Tischendorf, 8th ed., 
writes the introductory formula: “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet Isaiah,” with 8*, 1, 13, 33 a/.; Westcott and Hort omit “Isaiah,” 
with 8> BCD ad. 


MATT. xv. 4, xix. 19; MARK vii. Io, x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; EPH. vi. 2, 3: 
EXOD sxx 12s DEU DT Vverl 0} 


‘Honor thy father and thy mother ;” and Eph. adds 
(after Deut.), “ that it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest live long on the earth” (07, land). 


Deut. v.16: {PW VIP PAY AT PY Ww Joey) PIrny 732 

QW OW. AP 3” LPT 2? 

Sept.: Tiua dv marépa cov kal tiv untépa cov bv rpdrov évereidard cot Kbpuog 6 
Gs6¢ cov, iva eb cot yévyntat, Kal iva paxpoypdvog yévy ext TI¢ yije. 

£ph.: Viva tov marépa cov kal tHv pntépa [Hr éotiv évtoAH mpoty év émay- 


yedig], va eb oor yévntat Kai ton paxpoxpovioc émi THe yie. 


Ephesians is after the Septuagint, which in the last clause inverts 
the order of the Hebrew expressions, from manuscript difference, or 
through inadvertence. The Gospel citations may be from Exodus 
or from Deuteronomy ; and, on account of the simplicity of the pas- 
sage, there would be little room for difference between the Hebrew, 


Septuagint, and Aramaic. 
4 


Text.—In the N.T. passages, there is great diversity in the insertion and 
omission of the possessive oov after marépa and pyrépa, which is best referred to 
the freedom of the individual writers. The éo7 of Eph., instead of Sept. yévy, is 
also a freedom of quotation. ‘ 


MATT. xv. 4; MARK vii. 10: Exop. xxi. 17. 


Ffeb. “‘ He that curses his father or his mother shall 
surely be put to death.” 

Sept. (xxi. 16). “He that speaks evil of his father 
or his mother shall surely die.” 
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Matt., Mark. “He that speaks evil of father or 
mother, let him surely die.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint agrees with the New Testament. 


Exod. xxi. 17: TN DW jos vax O}pra 
Sept.: ‘O kaxohoyov narépa abrov 7 unrépa avrov TehevTjoel OavaTw. 


Matt.: ‘O kaxohoyav ratépa i unrépa Oavaty Tedevtdto, 


The first verb means originally, “to belittle, treat as contemptible,” 
and then, commonly, “to curse ;” the Septuagint takes it in a some- 
what milder sense (and so, possibly, the Aramaic version), which, 
however, makes the law harder. The imperative “let him die,” of 
the evangelists, is an easy modification, which may have come from 
the rendering of an Aramaic imperfect into Greek. The omission 
of the possessive pronoun before “father” and “mother” is for 
brevity. It is not clear whether this quotation is from the Septuagint 


or the Aramaic. 


Text. — Sept. read Kal, DV", instead of our Hofal, NY: the latter is sup- 
ported by the other versions. In Sept., the order of the Heb. verses 16, 17 1s 
reversed; and this gives a better connection of thought. 


Matt. xv. 8,9; MARK vii. 6, 7: ISA. xxix. 13. 


Heb. “ Because this people draw near to me with 
their mouths and honor me with their lips, and keep 
their hearts far from me, and their fear of me is a com- 
mandment of men that is learned, therefore fe 

Sept. “This people draw near to me with their 
mouths and honor me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me; but in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing ordinances of men and teachings.” 

Matt., Mark. “ This people honor me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me; but in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as teachings ordinances of men.” 
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Alex. and Sin. Sept. “This people draw near to 
me, honor me with their lips,” etc. 


Zsa, xxix. 13: “332 PO} 139) I9D VNOWII VDI MD OY WI °d yy" 
AIDID OWI Ny ‘Ne ONS TM 
Sept.: 7Eyyifee uot 6 Aadg ovtog év TH orouate abtod, kal év Toig YElAgow abTov 
Tywai us, } OE Kapdia abrov Toppw aréyet dm’ Euod* patyv dE oéBovTai ue didoKoVTEC 
évrdAuara dvopdrav Kal diWackadiag, 
Matt.: 'O Rade obto¢ toig yeideoiv pe tid, 7 08 Kapdla abtov nOppw améxer ar’ 
éuod’ pdrnv dé o&3ovrai je, SudGoxovrec didacKkanhiag EvTdAuata avipaTwy, 


The Septuagint, omitting the “ because” (either having a different 
text or translating freely), makes our verse an independent sentence, 
instead of the protasis to the following (introduced by “ therefore ”’) ; 
the “are far,” instead of “keep far,” is from a different vowel-point- 
ing of the Hebrew; “in vain,” instead of “is,” represents a differ- 
ence in the Hebrew consonants, and so also perhaps “ they worship,” 
instead of “their fear” (07, worship), and the participle “ teaching ;” 
or the Septuagint, reading: “their worship of me is ordinances of 
men, teachings,” may simply have smoothed this into : “ they worship 
me, teaching ordinances of men and teachings.” Matthew follows 
the Septuagint, with some variations: he omits the clause “ draw 
near to me with their mouths,” as superfluous ; and he transposes the 
noun “teachings” (perhaps so as to bring it near the cognate verb), 
and reads: “teaching teachings, ordinances of men.” Possibly this 
second change is after the oral Aramaic version, which would give 
the words in the Hebrew order ; or the whole quotation may be after 
the Aramaic, this latter following the Septuagint closely. 

Isaiah, having predicted the overthrow of Jerusalem (Ariel), and 
denounced the spiritual blindness of the people, begins with verse 13 
a new discourse, in which Yahwe declares, that, in consequence of 
their superficiality and outwardness of worship, he will do a marvellous 
work. The fault of the people of Judah was careless reliance on the 
religious and political instructions of men who were accounted wise, 
and failure to look conscientiously into the teaching of Yahwe through 
the prophet. Assyria was threatening them (the date seems to be 
near the invasion of Sennacherib, B.C. 701) ; but they were disposed 
to rely on Egypt, rather than on Yahwe. In him they had no real 
trust, and they offered him no real reverence: their “fear” of him 
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was a mechanical feeling, resting on rules of worship (offerings and 
festivals), which they had learned from men (presumably the priests : 
the reference is to the regular ritual service, which is thus charac- 
terized as of human origin ; compare Isa, i. 11-14). To break down 
this outward, hypocritical mode of religious worship, Yahwe would 
’? he would cause the wisdom of their wise 
men to perish (verse 14), he would smite them with blindness, and 
demonstrate their folly by the result. 


do a “ marvellous thing, 


The traditionalists (scribes and Pharisees), to whom Jesus speaks, 
were open to the same charge as Isaiah’s contemporaries: their 
reverence for the oral tradition had blinded them to the deeper, spir- 
itual meaning of the law. Jesus, like Isaiah, attacks the men and 
the opinions that were held in highest regard by the people in his 
day. 


Text. — There is no manuscript variation in the Heb.; but some Jewish writ- 
ings (Targum, Aben Ezra) have wai, “harass,” instead of Wl), “draw near;” 
the latter reading is assured by the parallel 123, “honor,” and the contrasted 
pM, “keep far from.” Instead of 10), “and is,” Sept. read WN, “and in 
vain,” which is without support from the context; between Masoretic po, 
“kept [or, held] far off,” and Sept. pM), “is far off,” there is little to ghoose, 
but the former agrees better with the preceding active verbs. Of the last clause 
of Sept. an explanation is offered above. Another proposed explanation (Bohl) 
is, that dsddoxovtec and diwWacxadiac form a duplet, the latter being rendering ot 
M290, perhaps read as plural, and the former of the same word pointed as 
Piel; but this seems less natural than the explanation suggested above, of a 
free translation of the present Heb., which requires only the insertion of didac- 
xovrec. We need thus not even suppose that the Sept. read IN'1, “they fear” 
(or, worship), instead of DAN, “their fear.” The transposition of dsdacKarlac 
in Matt. may be the evangelist’s free disposition of the Sept. material, or it may 
have been suggested by an Aramaic version. 


Matt. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6; 2 TIM. iv. 14: PROV. xxiv. 12. 


Heb. “He requites man according to his work.” 

Sept. ‘Who renders to every man according to his 
works.” 

Matt. “ Shall render to each according to his doing.” 

Rom. ‘“ Shall render.” 
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Tim. ‘The Lord will render to him according to his 
works.” 


Prov. XXiV. 12! EE) DIN) wr 

Sept.: “O¢ drodidwow Exdotw kata Ta épya abrov. 
Matt.: ’Arodaoet éxaoTw Kata THY Tpakw adtod, 
Rom. v’Arodacet ExGoTw Kata Ta Epya abrod, 


Tim.: ’Arodaoet abt@ 6 Kiptog Kata Ta Epya adTod, 


Matthew follows the Aramaic ; Romans and Timothy, the Septua- 
gint. Matthew and Romans, like Proverbs, state generally an ethical 
attribute, —the former of the Son of man, the latter of God; Tim- 
othy makes the application to a particular case (Alexander the cop- 
persmith). 


Text. — For Heb. .w7, Sept. has pres. drodidoow; N. T., fut. amodaoes, —a 
mere variation of the temporal point of view; éxuorw, “to each, every one,” is 
a permissible rendering of oI, “to man,” or “to a man;” the plur. épya, 
“works,” is a free translation of the Heb. sing., for which Matt., after the Ara- 
maic version, has mpagcv. 


MATT. xviii. 16; JOHN viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1: DEUT. xix. 15. 


Ffeb. “ By the assertion of two witnesses or of three 
witnesses a thing shall be established.” 


The Septuagint has “every word” (07, thing), the “every” being 
mere fuller expression of the thought; and so Corinthians, with 
omission of the second “witnesses.”” Matthew gives the telic form 
to the sentence: “that ... every word [ov, thing] may be estab- 
lished.” John gives a condensed paraphrase: ‘the testimony of 
two men is true.’’ The free verbal modification of this familiar 
expression by the New-Testament writers is natural. 


Deut. xix. 15: TIT Dp ory, nv Ww ra-by IN OMY aw ra-dy 

Sept.: "Ext oréparocg dio paptipwr Kat éxt orduatoc tpiav paptipwr orjoetar Mav 
bud. 

Matt.: "Iva ént orépatos dbo paptipwr 7 Tpiav oraby Tav pjua. 

John: “Ort dbo dvoparuv 7 paptupia GAndye éorw. 

Cor.: "Eri otépuatoc dbo wapripwr Kal TpLGv orabjoerat Tay pjua. 
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The Jewish law of legal testimony is applied, in Matthew, to mis- 
understandings between two men; in Corinthians, to the settling of 
disputed words and things in Paul’s controversy with the church at 
Corinth ; in John, to the establishment of the truthfulness of Jesus 
by the testimony of himself and the Father. 


Text. — The second sp-by of the Heb. is omitted in three manuscripts of K. 
and three of De R., in Vulg., both Arab. texts of Saadia, and one manuscript 
of the Targum, and so Matt. and Cor. Sept. differs from Heb. only in writ- 
ing «ai for 18, and inserting may ; Vat. has act. or#oerat, and Alex. pass. oTu67- 


oe7at, substantially identical. 


The latter reading is found in Cor., from which 
Alex. may have taken it. Cor. (for brevity) omits the second én? oréuato¢ and 
the second papripwr. So also Matt., which, however, has 7 (like the Heb.), and 
There is no 


writes ota67, in accordance with the telic form of its sentence. 
reason for amending our Heb. text. But the N. T. rendering may represent a 
text slightly different from ours, as given in an oral Aramaic version (omission 
of one *9-5y). 


MATT. xix. 4; MARK xX. 6: GEN. i. 27, v. 2. 


Heb. “Male and female he created them.” 
Greek. “Made them male and female.” 


Gen. i. 27: OD® €I2 APN VI 
Greek: “Apoev kat O7Av éexoinoev abtovc. 


The New Testament follows the Septuagint, or an Aramaic text 
identical with the Septuagint. 


MATT. xix. 5; MARK x. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vi. 16; EPH. v. 31: GEN. ii. 24. 


FHleb. ‘Therefore a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they shall become 


one flesh.” 
Sept. ‘Therefore a man . . . and the two shall be- 


come one flesh.” 


So Matthew and Ephesians. Mark omits, “and cleave to his 
wife.” Corinthians has only the last clause, “the two shall become 
one flesh.” 
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Gen. tic 24: WI) YM inWNA P27) YORNN) PANN Wma 1p-oy 
alan 

Sept.: “Evekev tovtov katareiper avOpwrog tov matépa abtov Kal tHv pytépa Kal 

TMPooKOAANOHoETAL Md THY yuvaika adtod Kai &oovrat oi Ovo Eig CapKa julay. 

Matt.: "Evexa . . . matépa [omits abrod] . . . KoAAnOjoetat tH yuvacke. 

Eph.: ’Avtt tobrov . . . tatépa [omits adrov] 

Mark omits as above. 

Cor.: "Eoovrat of dio eic odpka piav. 


Text. — No variation in Heb. manuscripts. The addition “the two” is found 
in Sept, Sam., Pesh. Syr., Vulg., Philo, and the Palestinian Targum (Pseudo- 
Jonathan). It is difficult to decide between the two readings; but on general 
grounds the preference is to be given to the shorter, to which consideration may 
be added the possibility that the addition in this case was suggested by its 


occurrence in the following verse. The differences of rendering in the 


N. T. passages are unimportant: they are the natural variations that arise in 
the use of a familiar passage. 


MATT. xix. 7; MARK x. 4: DEUT. xxiv. I. 


Ffeb. “|If a man marries a wife, and she does not 
please him because he finds something hateful in her], 
and he writes her a bill of divorce, and puts it into 
her hands, and sends her away from his house, [then 
if she marries again, and her second husband divorces 
her or dies, the first husband may not take her again 
as wife].” 


The middle clause is quoted in the Gospels. 


Matt. “Why, then, did Moses command to give a 
bill of divorce, and put her away?” 

Mark. “What did Moses command you? And they 
said, Moses allowed to write a bill of divorce and put 
her away.” 


The term for “bill of divorce” is the same as in the Septuagint ; 
the expression for “put away”? is different from that of the Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the right of a man to divorce his wife is not 
ordained, but is assumed as an existing custom ; and, the provision 
against a re-marriage of the divorced parties is intended to restrain 
heedlessness. The Pharisees therefore say that divorce was “allowed.” 
The interpretation of the expression “something hateful” was the 
subject of the famous controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (Matt. xix. 3; Mark x. 2); the former holding it to mean 
any thing disagreeable, the latter restricting it to the gravest offence. 
Probably custom among the Israelites in early times allowed very 
great liberty to the husband, but the tendency was to a stricter and 
stricter interpretation. See Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11, 12, and 
remarks on Matt. v. 31. 


Text. — Mark has [313Aiov arootaciou ypupat, as Sept.; Matthew unites the 
two clauses with doivas. Instead of Sept. éamooréAdev, “send away,” the evan- 
gelists have dzoAvoa, “loose, set free;” the former is nearer to the: Heb he 
Athenian term for divorce was droréurewv, “send away;” Heb., N13 150 ANd, 
“to write a bill of divorce;” now (Piel), “to put away, divorce.” The Targum 


” 


on Deut. uses the expression W9, “send away, set free,” of which droAvcas 


may be a translation. 


Marr. xix. 18,19; MARK x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; ROM. vii. 7, xiii. 9; 
EpH. vi. 1-3 (compare iv. 25-32); COL. iii. 20 (compare verses 5, 9); 
PASS Uk Te 


These and similar references to the Decalogue call for no exeget- 
ical remark. (Compare on Matt. v. 21 ff.) The order in which the 
commands are cited varies: in the negative commands, Matthew and 
Mark agree with Exod. xx. (putting “Do not kill” first), Luke and 
Romans slightly change the order. Instead of “Thou shalt not covet,” 
Mark has “Do not defraud” (a related idea, perhaps with reference 
to Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14: in the latter place, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint has the verb daocrepcty, as Mark). For the explanation 
of these differences of order, and citations outside of the Decalogue, 
it seems unnecessary to call in a different version from the Greek, or 
a difference in the rabbinical order of citation: there being no logi- 
cal rule of order, variations in quotation might arise from various 
sources. Matthew adds the precept, Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” which Paul, in Rom. xiii. 9, appends to his 
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list, as including all precepts. The relation of these quotations in the 
Gospels to the tradition on which the latter rest is a question that 
cannot be discussed here. 


Matt. xix. 26; MARK x. 27; LUKE i. 37: GEN. xviii. 14. 


fleb. “Is any thing too hard for Yahwe ?” 

Sept. “ Shall any thing be [another reading, Is any 
thing] impossible with the Lord?” 

Matt. ‘With God all things are possible.” 

Mark. “ All things are possible with God.” 


Gen. xviii. 42 927 TM NOD 

Sept.: M7 aduvarjoet rapa 7H 0ed pia; 
Matt.: Tapa ed navra dvvata, 

Mark: Wuvra dvvara rapa ed. 

Luke: Odw ddvvarqoey Tap tod Yeod wav Pjya, 


This word of Jesus is perhaps rather a familiar or proverbial saying, 
derived in general from the Old Testament, than a direct quotation. 
In Luke occurs a similar expression, uttered by the angel Gabriel 
under circumstances almost identical with those of the Genesis pas- 
sage, and in form nearly the same with the Septuagint, differing from 
it as an affirmation differs from a question, and further in a noun-case 
(the word “God’’), wherein it agrees with the Hebrew. One is 
therefore inclined, in spite of grammatical difficulties, to translate : 
“Nothing shall be impossible with God,” which also suits the con- 
nection better than the classical rendering: “No word from God 
shall be void of power.” 


Text.— It seems necessary to understand the ddvvareiv of the Sept. in this 
place as meaning “to be impossible,” though in classic Greek the word signifies 
only “to be incapable, void of power,” and the possibility of a similar use in 
Luke must be admitted. Luke’s zapa rod cod is exactly Heb. Do aoxnn, and 
may be regarded as a Ilebraism, as the form of his sentence is after the Heb. 
idiom. The reading “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is both in accordance with 
Luke’s usage, and suitable to the proverbial form of the saying (the other evan- 
gelists also have it). 
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MATT. xxi. 5; JOHN xii. 14, 15: ZECH. 1x. 9. 


Heb. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, shout, 
daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king comes to 
thee; just and saved is he, meek and riding on an ass 
and on a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Sept. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, herald 
forth, daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, the king comes 
to thee just and saving; he is meek and riding on an 
ass and a young foal.” 

Matt. “ Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
king comes to thee, meek and riding on an ass and on 
a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Yohn. “Fear not, daughter of Zion. Behold, thy 


king comes, sitting on an ass's colt.” 


Zech. ix. 9: PhS 7 NII, 327 TA powa-na ye yry-na eo a 
:MINN-73 sy-by1 sonny 295) 7 NIT yea 
Sept.: Xaipe opddpa ddyarep Didv, Khpvoce Obyarep ‘lepovoaanu* iod 6 Bacrrede 
épxetal oor dixatog Kal owlur, abto¢ moat Kal eriBeBnKag ext vrocvyLov Kal T@2ov 
véov, 
Matt.: Einare th Ovyatpt Euv ’1dod 6 Baoidebg cov épyetai ou mpai¢ kal émtiBe- 
Bnxag ént dvov Kal Ext TOAOv viov brovvyiov. 
John: Mi poBod, Ovyarnp Tidv* idod 6 BactAcie cov épyetat Kadhuevog Ext TOAoV 


ovov, 


The “shout” of the Hebrew means “shout for joy ;”’ the Septua- 
gint “herald forth” does not suit the connection so well. For the 
Hebrew passive participle “saved,” which probably seemed to give 
no good sense, the Septuagint has “ saving,” an ascription of deliver- 
ing power to the theocratic king. Matthew’s “say ye ” is perhaps a 
mere paraphrase of the opening clause, but more probably a render- 
ing, out of the Aramaic version, of the Hebrew for “shout,” taken 
as plural, in the sense “call, say;” and of the description of the 
king he quotes only the second part, relating to the riding on the 
young ass. In John the “fear not” is also a free rendering of 
“rejoice” (John is the freest of the evangelists in his Old-Testament 
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citations) ; and he likewise quotes only the last clause, substituting 
“sitting” for “riding.” 

The prophet, after announcing judgments on surrounding cities, 
speaks of the coming king under whom Israel shall be prosperous 
through the favor of God. The enemies of Israel at this time were 
the Philistines, Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and the Greeks, from 
which we may probably infer that this chapter was written in the fifth 
or fourth century B.C, The nation, says the prophet, is to triumph 
over its enemies, wars are to cease, the king whom God will send will 
be righteous, the object of God’s saving care (“saved ;” so in verse 
16 God saves Israel, and compare Deut. xxxiii. 29), and peaceful ; 
the quiet, peaceful character of his reign is pictured by the statement 
that the animal which he shall ride shall be not the war-horse, but 
the ass, which kings and other great men were accustomed to use in 
times of peace. This temporal king of the prophet, who was to 
subdue the Greeks (verse 13), did not appear: on the contrary, Israel 
became the servant of the Greeks (we are not to look to the Macca- 
beans for the fulfilment of this prophecy, for it is obviously the near 
future that is spoken of). As is true of all the prophets, the author 
of this passage made the framework of his religious hopes out of the 
circumstances of his time, and embodied them in a sketch which 
was never literally realized. The realization of the spiritual elements 
of the prophetic announcement is found in Jesus of Nazareth: he is 
the righteous spiritual leader, whom God delivers and exalts, and 
he is the meek king of a kingdom of peace. His Messiahship 
appeared rather from his righteousness and meekness, and his rela- 
tion to God, than from a public entry into Jerusalem. Nor does 
the prophet intend here any special occasion, but refers merely 
to the ordinary mode of riding of a peaceful monarch. If Jesus 
purposely performed this entry, as a formal announcement of his 
Messiahship, he doubtless wished thereby to call attention to the 
peacefulness of his kingdom. 


Text. — Sept. o@fuv is not an allowable rendering of )W): it is possibly from 
a different reading of the Heb. (Hifil, "wv, “saving ”), but more, probably an 
evasion of a supposed difficulty; togiyiov seems to have been used in later 
Greek in the sense of “ass,” —— Matt.’s elmare 77 Ovyarpt Sidr is probably after 
the Aramaic rendering of 1}! (plur. instead of the sing. of the Heb. text), 
with }/¥ Nas indirect object after Sept. kjpvooe; or it may be a loose para- 
phrase of the opening address. 
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MATT. xxi. 9, xxiii. 38; MARK xi. 9; LUKE xix. 38; JOHN xii. 13: Ps. 
Cxvili. 26. 


Heb. “Blessed be he who comes in the name of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. “In the name of the Lord.” 

Matt. {Hosanna to the son of David]; blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord; [hosanna 
on high].” 

Mark. “ [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord; [blessed be the coming king- 
dom of our father David].” 

Luke. “ Blessed be he who comes [the king] in the 
name of the Lord; [in heaven peace, and glory on 
high ].” 

¥Yohn. “ [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord, [and the king of Israel].” 


Ps. cxviii. 26: MM OWA NIN PI 
Sept.: Ebaoynpévoc 6 épxouevoc év dvoware Kuptov. 
The New Testament is identical with the Septuagint. 


The rendering of the evangelists is identical with that of the 
Septuagint: the additions in the former are expansions of the Mes- 
sianic idea. The word “hosanna” (“save”) does not occur in the 
Old Testament, but is a proper emphatic formation from the shorter 
imperative hosa (hosha, from yasha) ; it is here taken from verse 
25 of the Psalm: “save, we implore.” 

The psalm is a temple-hymn of thanks and praise on some great 
occasion, apparently a festival or a dedication. As the worshippers 
approach the house, the temple-choir or the priest greets them with 
these words: “Blessed be he who comes in the name of Yahwe, we 
bless you from Yahwe’s house.” The words express a pious welcome 
to any servant of God who comes in his name, and are here (except 
in Matt. xxiii. 38) addressed by the people to Jesus, whom they 
greet as the Messiah. It does not appear that the psalm was regarded 
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as Messianic. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke the greeting of the mul- 
titude occurs during the public entry of Jesus; in John it appears 
to precede the entry. In Matt. xxiii. 38, the expression is quoted by 
Jesus himself (in his lament over Jerusalem) as a welcome to the 
Messiah, which should be addressed to him by the people of Jerusa- 
lem when they next saw him. 


Text. —“ Hosanna” is 8) Pw, for which in the psalm stands 83 Np win. 


Matt. xxi. 13; MARK xi. 17; LUKE xix. 46: Isa. lvi. 7; JER. vii. 11. 


fleb., Isa. “My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.” 

Fer. “ Has this house, on which my name is called, 
become in your eyes a den of robbers?” 


Septuagint, the same, except that in Jeremiah it has “ my house,” 
and inserts “there” after “is called” (a duplet). 


Matt. “ My house shall be called a house of prayer, 
but you make it a den of thieves.” 

Mark. ‘* My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the nations, but you have made it a den of 
robbers.” 


Luke. ‘And my house shall be a house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of robbers.” 


Zsa. Wi. 72 DBYN-I37 NIP Ndan-ma cys +> 

Sept.: 'O ydp oixo¢ pov oixocs mpocevyxne KAnOhoera maou tole EAveoty, 

Matt. : ‘O oikog pov oikog mpocevxne KAnojoerat, 

Mark: ‘O oik6¢ pou oikog mpocevxne KAnOnoerae mac toi¢ EGveow, 

Luke: Kai éorat 6 oiké¢ pov oixoc mpooevyie, 

Jer. vii. 11s DPYYI VV OW NIPIOWY TN MIA MA oy AyD 

Sept.: My onjdaov Agotav 6 oikdg pov ob énixéxAnrae 7d ovoud pov én’ abzO éxet 
évoriov budv. 

Matt.: 'Tpeic 0é adtov roteite orgdaov Anotav, 

Mark: 'Yueic 0@ mexoijxate abtov orfphaov Anorav, 

Luke. ‘Yeic 0& abtov éxovgoate onqAaiov Agorov, 
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The Gospel citations are after the Septuagint, with various abridg- 
ments, and the changes necessary in order to give the Jeremiah pas- 
sage the form of a distinct charge against the Jews of the time. It 
is hardly possible to determine the original form of the citation. 
Mark alone has “for all the nations:” he may have added this for 
the sake of completeness, or Matthew and Luke may have omitted 
it, or Jesus may at different times have made the quotation in differ- 
ent forms. The change of construction of Jeremiah’s words is due, 
probably, not to a different rendering in a Greek or an Aramaic 
version, but to the demand of the occasion: Jesus desired to say 
distinctly that the Jews were then guilty of this offence against the 
temple. 

In Isaiah the stress is laid on the “all nations,” the fact that 
Yahwe’s temple is a place of prayer being assumed, and the assur- 
ance given that henceforth “sons of the foreigner,” as well as Israel- 
ites, shall share in Yahwe’s service and blessing: in the Gospel, the 
contrast is made between the proper use of the temple, and the un- 
worthy use to which it was put by the money-changers. Jeremiah is 
denouncing the superstitious and degrading trust of the Jews in the 
temple and its service, despite the vile crimes of which they were 
guilty. Standing in the temple-gate, he said to the worshippers who 
thronged in: “As long as you continue your shameless stealing, 
lying, oppression, and murder, it is a lie to call this building the tem- 
ple of Yahwe: do you not look on it as a den of robbers? I also, 
behold, I see it, saith Yahwe.” The same superstitious reverence for 
the temple-building existed among the later Jews ; and the same rob- 
bery was practised by the traders, under the pretence of care for the 
convenience of worshippers. 


Text. — Sept. én’ abrd and éxei in Jer. seem to be renderings of the same 
Heb. word, roy, one of them taken from the margin into the text. The three 
different forms of the verb roeiy used by the evangelists are due to freeness of 
citation. Luke gives an abridgment of the Isaiah passage. 


MATT. xxi. 16: PS. viii. 3. 


Heb. “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast founded strength.” 
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Sept. “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast prepared praise.” 
Matt. The same. 


Ps. viii. 3: ty HI OPM podiy “an 
Sept.: "Ex otduaroe vyriwy Kal OnAavovtwy KaTnptiow aivov, 


Matt.: "Ex otouatoe vaio, Kat Ondagovtwv Katyptiow aivov, 


Matthew follows the Septuagint, whose translation, though a possi- 
ble one of the separate Hebrew words, is here not exact. From the 
context it is evident that the Psalmist means strength, and not praise : 
Yahwe manifests his power in employing feeble things, such as young 
children, to quell his enemies. In the Gospel the quotation is applied 
to the children whose salutation of Jesus as the Messiah aroused the 
indignation of the scribes; and the meaning which Jesus puts into 
the words is substantially the same as that of the Psalmist, — God had 
shown these children a truth that the learned men did not see, and 
had thereby made them instruments of praise and strength. 


Text. —Ueb. 10° is “to found a building,” and figuratively, as here, to 
establish firmly any thing. Sept. karaprifouat is a fair rendering of the Heb.; 
xataprigev is properly “to restore a thing to its original condition,” and then, 
in later Greek, in the middle, as here, “to prepare;” the sense “to perfect” 
occurs in the New Testament, but does not suit this passage so well. Heb. Ty, 
commonly “strength,” is used also of expressions of praise of the glory of 
God, as in Ps. xxix. 1, and is rendered in Sept. by dofa there and Ps. Ixviii. 35 
(34), Isa. xii. 2; but in our passage the context requires the meaning “strength.” 
The Sept. rendering was smoother, perhaps, to Greek ears, than the literal 
translation (Bohl). The Targ. here has NJW)), “strength;” and the Pesh., 
ROMAWN, “ praise.” 


VENT xxde3 3s VARI X23) LUKE XxX. Oo ISA.sv. fk, 2. 


Fleb. ‘‘My friend had a vineyard on a fertile hill, 
and he digged it and cleared it of stones, and planted 
it with choice vines, and built a tower in the midst of 
it, and also hewed out a wine-vat in it.” 

Sept. “‘ My beloved had a vineyard on a hill in a fer- 
tile place, and I surrounded it with a hedge and fenced 
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it, and planted a Sorek vine, and built a tower in 
the midst of it, and hewed in it a place in front of the 
wine-vat.” 

Matt. ‘‘There was a householder who planted a 
vineyard, and surrounded it with a hedge, and hewed 
a wine-vat in it, and built a tower.” 

Mark. ‘A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged an undervat, and built a tower.” 

Luke. “ A man planted a vineyard.” 


Isa. v. 2, Sept.: Bpayyov mepieOnna nai éxapakwoa kal éddtevoa aunehov Luwpyt, 
Kal Oxoddunoa Tipyov év wéow adTod Kal mpoAnvioy aprsa év adTo, 

Matt.: "Egitevoey dumedova kal opaypov ait@ mepeéOnnev kat apvgev év aite 
Anvov Kal OKodounoev Tbpyov. 

Mark: ’Aunchova ébbrevoev kal mepéOnnev dpayyov Kat apvgev bnoAnviov Kal 
OKodounaev Tipyov. 

Luke: Epbtevoev duredova, 


The terms in the parable are taken from the Septuagint, except 
that for the “ante-wine-vat”’ of the latter, Matthew has “ wine-vat,”’ 
as the Hebrew; and Mark, “undervat.” Luke takes only two words. 
The wording differs from the Hebrew, only in having “ planted” for 
“had,” and “hedged” instead of “ digged.” 


Text.— The Sept. gpayyiv repieOyxa, “hedged,” and éyapdKkwoa, “fenced” 
(where our Heb. has piv “digged,” and pd, “ stoned”), may rest on a different 
text from ours, or may give the current understanding of our text-words. The 
three terms Anvéyv (Matt.), dmo0Ajviov (Mark), and mpoAyjmov (Sept.), are all possi- 
ble renderings of Heb. ap’, which means either the vessel in which the grapes 
are pressed (winepress), or that in which the expressed juice is received (wine- 
vat); Avec is the press, mpoAqmov is the vat in front of the press, and broAjvioy 
is the vat under it. The difference between Matt. and Mark comes from the 
freedom used in citing in such passages as this. It is to be supposed that 
the parable was spoken in Aramaic, and the Greek rendering taken here from 
Sept. 


MAtrT. xxi. 42; MARK xiimioe?is) LUKE xXxel74eA CLES vietn: 
t PER 7) SNe xvi 22.6235 


fTeb. “The stone which the builders rejected has 
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become the head of the corner. From Yahwe is this; 
it is wonderful in our eyes.” 


So the Septuagint, and the New-Testament citations (except 
Acts), Luke and Peter giving only the first sentence (verse 22). 


Acts. “He is the stone which was set at naught 
by you builders, which has become the head of the 
corner.” d 


Ps. cxviil. 22, 23: TNT MM AD 3733 wend AM DN3T OND {28 
nyyya neyo) xT AR 
Sept.: Aigov dv aredoxivacav oi oixodouoivtec, obtog éyevnln Eg KEgadgy ywviac’ 
mapa kupiov éyéveto ait, Kal EaTL Puvuacry év OPbaApoic Huav, 
Matt., Mark, Luke, Pet.: Aidov ov aredokipacav oi oikodopovvtec, ovto¢ éyevnbn 
ei¢ KEgarIV ywviac, apt Kupiov éyévEeto ait, Kal Eat Havuaoty év Cpbarpoig Huar. 
Acts: Oirog éotw 6 Aldog 6 ELovdernfeic ip’ bucw THY oiKoddpwr, 6 yevouevoc Eig 


Kegarqy ywviac. 


In the psalm (which is post-exilian, belonging to the second tem- 
ple) it is Israel, which, rejected by the nations, is chosen by God to 
be his people, the bearer of his word, the corner-stone of the temple 
of truth: see verses 10-12, 18, 21. The new Israel was sorely 
harassed by enemies ; but the Psalmist clings with prophetic exalta- 
tion to the national consciousness of God’s special protection and 
the nation’s high vocation. The figure of the corner-stone (that is, 
apparently, the topmost stone of the corner of the foundation) may 
have been suggested by some special ceremony, perhaps the foun- 
dation of the second temple: it is, however, so common and natural 
a one, that no special occasion is needed to account for it; see 
Isa. xxvili. 16. 

Though applied specifically to Israel in the psalm, the passage 
contains also the wider truth that God chooses his people where he 
will, without regard to men’s judgment of them; and in the Gospels 
Jesus turns it against Israel. His declaration in the preceding para- 
ble, that the vineyard was to be given to other husbandmen, was 
understood by the scribes to mean that they were to be rejected as 
unworthy ; and he adds this quotation, that there may be no doubt of 
his meaning. In Matthew he expresses the rejection, not only of the 
scribes, as hypocritical formalists, but also of the whole nation (verse 
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43) ; he announces, in fact, the opening of the kingdom of God to 
the Gentiles. He adds also a word which involves a Messianic appli- 
cation of the passage: “He that falls on this stone shall be broken to — 
pieces,” etc. (Matt. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18; ‘and so r Pet. ii. 8, from 
Isa. vill. 14). In Acts and Peter it is applied directly to the Mes- 
siah ; as, indeed, the Messiah was the summing-up and embodiment 
of the spiritual traits and functions of Israel. 


MATT. xxii. 24; MARK xii. 19; LUKE xx. 28: DEUT. xxv. 5, 6. 


Fle}. ‘When brothers dwell together, and one of 
them dies without children, the wife of the dead man 
shall not marry a stranger, out of the family. Her 
husband's brother shall go in to her and marry her, 
and perform to her the duty of a husband’s brother ; 
and the firstborn son which she shall bear shall succeed 
to the name of his dead brother, so that his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.” 

Sept. “When brothers . . . and marry her, and live 
with her; and the child which she shall bear shall be 
constituted [heir] from the name of the dead man, and 
his name,” etc. 

Matt. ‘Moses said, If a man die without children, 
his brother shall marry [/¢erad/y, perform the duty of 
a husband’s brother towards] his wife, and raise up 
seed to his brother.” 

Mark. ‘“‘“Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s 
brother died, and left a wife and left no child, his 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed to 
his brother.” 

Luke. ‘‘ Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s brother 
died, having a wife, and he were childless, his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed to his brother.” 
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Compressed free citation (by the Sadducees) of the law of the 
husband’s brother, —the levirate law (Hebrew, yadam ; Latin, Zevir, 
“‘husband’s brother’’). 


Text.— The Heb. technical expression 03°, “to act as yabam, or husband’s 
brother,” is rendered by émyauBpetew in Sept., Gen. xxviii. 8, but not here 
(where there was, perhaps, a different translator). Matt. alone uses this tech- 
nical Greek expression, no doubt after the current Aramaic version; Onkelos 
has 01°, as the Heb.; Mark and Luke have the more general expression “take.” 
The “raise up seed” is a paraphrase of verse 6 of Deuteronomy. 


MATT. xxii. 32; MARK xii. 26; ACTS vii. 32: Exon. iii. 6, 15. 


fIeb., Sept. “1 am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” 

Matt., Mark. “1 am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

Acts. ‘““T am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,” after Exod. iii. 15: 
‘“ Yahwe, the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob has sent me.” 


Exod. iii.6, 15: IP TON. PHS Dy oT IIS TSN pas oy se Ip 
apa. Ny pny) ay DAIIN “Tidy DI NaN “aby min 
Sept.: "Eye eius 6 ded¢ tov matpbc¢ cov, bed¢ ‘ABpadpu Kat Oedc "IoadK Kal bed¢ 
*Tano3. lM Kiptog 6 Oe0¢ TOv TmaTépw tuav, Oed¢ ‘ABpadu kai Hedc ’loadx Kad Bede 
Tano,3. 
Matt. Mark: Ey eipe 6 0e6¢’ABpady Kal 6 Dede load Kat 6 Bede ’laKo. 
Acts: ’Eyo 6 )60¢ rav marépuy oov, 6 b£0¢ ’ABpady Kal ’loadK Kat ’laKop. 


In Exodus the designation of Yahwe as the God of the ancestors 
of Israel is intended to commend him and his message to the people. 
In the Gospel Jesus, leaving out of view this historical application, 
takes the designation as proof that the ancestors still lived ; since it is 
not supposable that God should describe himself by the name of the 
dead. The emphasis is on the present “I am.” The meaning of 
the passage doubtless is : “I am the God who was worshipped by the 
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fathers in their lifetime,” and this would be true though they had 
utterly perished ; but Jesus apparently alludes to the deeper fact, that 
God, in honoring the fathers with his friendship, had given them a 
pledge of immortality. He further assumes that immortality involves 
resurrection. Stephen cites the passage, in his survey of the ancient 
history, as one step in God’s revelation of himself to Israel. 


Text.— The evangelists omit “the God of thy father,” as unnecessary. 
Mark otherwise agrees literally with Vat. Sept.; Matt. inserts the article before 
Ge6¢ throughout (so Alex. before Ged¢ ’AGpadu), perhaps translating from the 
Aramaic version; Acts condenses. 


MATT. xxii. 37; MARK xii. 29, 30; LUKE x. 27: DEUT. vi. 4, 5. 


Heb. “Hear, O Israel, Yahwe our God is one Yah- 
we, and thou shalt love Yahwe thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except “mind” for 
“heart”? (where the Alexandrian has “ heart’’). 


Matt. ‘With all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind.” 

Mark alone gives the two verses: “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 

Luke. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” 


Compare Mark xii. 32, 33- 


Sept.: "Axove lopana, Kipioc 6 Ode hua Kopoc sig gori* Kal dyarhosse KUpLov TOV 
Oey cov && bAne Tg SLavoiag cov Kai EF bAne THg puXAg cov Kal && OAne The duvauece 
ov. 
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Matt.: ’Ayarhoewe xbpiov rdov Bedv cov év bAy Kapdia cov Kal ev bAy TH puxH cov 
kal év 6An TH dtavoia cov. 

Mark: “Axove 'lopana, kipiog 6 Oed¢ Hudv Kbpio¢g gic boriv, Kal dyamHoete KOpLov 
Tov Osov cov & Ane Kapdiag cov, Kat && bAno THE Wuyxig oov Kal & Ane TH dLavoiag 
cov Kat & dAn¢ the loxbog cov. 

Luke: ’Ayarnoety xvpiov tov Oeov cov && bAn¢ Kapdiag cov Kal év bAn TH puxH cov 
Kal év bAn 7H loxve cov Kal év bAy TH dtavoia cov, 


The Hebrew has the three terms: “heart,” the whole mental 
nature (not the affections alone or especially) ; “soul,” the whole 
vital nature; and “ might.” For the first of these, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint employs the ordinary Greek word for “heart ;” and the 
Vatican Septuagint, a word (danoza) frequently rendered “ mind,” 
a sufficiently correct translation of the Hebrew. The evangelists all 
have the two first words as the Hebrew, “heart” and “soul,” but vary 
as to the third. Luke gives two additional words, “strength” and 


? , 


“mind;” and so Mark, “mind” and “strength ;” Matthew gives 
only “ mind.” The original Gospel form seems to be given in Luke, 
who to the three terms of the Hebrew adds a fourth, “mind,” taken 
from a Greek manuscript, where a scribe had inserted it in the text 
from the margin (a rendering of the first Hebrew term, here trans- 
lated “heart’”?). Mark changes the order of the terms, and Mat- 
thew omits “strength” as unnecessary. The Greek word used for 
“strength” by the evangelists is different from that of the Septuagint, 
and comes either from some other Greek text, or as rendering of a 


current Aramaic version. 


Text.— The three Heb. terms are 295 jW5) , WN, for which Alex. Sept. has 
Kapdia, pux7, duvauic; Vat. Sept., for the first, deavoia; Luke, xapdia, puyi, loxic, 
dsavoia; and Mark, the same in different order; Matt. omits loyic. This last 
word may have been taken from some manuscript of the Sept., or may be a 
rendering from an Aramaic version. One Greek manuscript may have had 
capdia, wuxhn, loxic; another, diavola, wuyq, toxic, — whence a scribe may have 
written capdia, poyn, laxic, dvavoia, 


MATIX Xtipa AA pee VUARKe XII, 62 0)) LUKE axx. 42,543; ACTS iie34, 3.5% 
Ti CORMKV 25 ne pe EB Al 0340S, (CXL, Vill. 7 (6). 


feb. ‘‘Yahwe said to my lord, Sit on my right hand 
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till I make thy enemies thy footstool” (dzterally, the 
footstool of thy feet). 
epee Une, Lord:said, etc: 


So Luke, Acts, Hebrews. 


Matt., Mark. “Till I put thy enemies under thy 
feet.” 

Cor. ‘‘ [He must reign] till he have put all his ene- 
mies under his feet ;” ‘‘ he subjected all things under 
his feet.” 


See Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxii. 69; Eph. i. 20, 22, iv. 10; 1 Pet. 
il. 22. 

The “under thy feet”? of Matthew, Mark, and Corinthians (“his 
feet”), instead of “the footstool of thy feet,” as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, Luke, Acts, Hebrews, the Peshitto, and the Targum, is 
either a free rendering of the Greek or the Aramaic version, identical 
with the Hebrew, or it is after some version which read the Hebrew 
“under” instead of “footstool,” or it is a blending of Ps. cx. 1 and 
Ps. viii. 7 (6): “Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


Ps.cx.t: poryy ot prs merry cra> aw ye) mm ox: 

Sept.: Kimev 6 kbpwog TO wvpiy pov Kddov éx dekiav pov Ew¢ dv 06 rode Exbpote 
cov brorédlov TOY TOdaY CoV, 

Matt., Mark: ‘Yroxartw tév roddv cov. 

Luke, Acts, Heb.: Birev wbptog TH kvpiy wou KdGou éx desta pov &wo dv GO Tove 
EyOpov¢ cov dronodLov TOV TOOOV GOV, 


Cor.: ‘Ynd tod¢ médacg abrov, 


The psalm is an address to a king whose capital was Jerusalem, 
announcing his coming victories over enemies, and his establishment 
in the dignity of priest. There is nothing on its face to indicate that 
it referred to any other person than the one addressed, or that this 
person was other than a contemporary of the poet; there is no such 
pointing to a coming man as in Isa. xi., Mic. v., and other prophetic 
passages: it is a present monarch to whom the psalmist speaks. 
The title makes David its author, and some expositors refer it to this 
or that occasion in David’s own life, as that described in 2 Sam vi. 
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(the bringing the ark to Jerusalem), or xii. 29 (victory over the 
Ammonites), or some other. But it is plain that, if David is its 
author, it cannot describe his career ; for the author distinguishes him- 
self from his hero, whom he calls “my lord.” Nor can it have been 
written in David’s time. The direct recognition of a Jerusalem king 
as priest (verse 4) seems to suit only one period of Jewish history, 
namely, the Maccabean, when a Levitical dynasty sat on the throne. 
Who the prince here referred to is, can hardly be determined with 
certainty ; we might think of Simon, Jonathan, Hyrcanus I., or Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.' In celebrating the priest-king, the psalmist affirms 
Israel to be under the protection and guidance of God. Till his 
enemies are conquered, the king is to sit at Yahwe’s right hand, to 
be, for the time, co-regent with him. This is a representation similar 
to that of Ps. ii., where a king of Judah is declared to be the son of 
Yahwe. The king, as the head of the chosen nation, was the repre- 
sentative of its relation to God. 

This psalm was regarded as Messianic by Jewish expositors up to 
the tenth century; and this is the view of the New Testament, where 
also (in the Gospels and Acts) it is ascribed to David : here “David” 
cannot, as is sometimes the case, be understood as a vague name for 
the Book of Psalms, but must mean the individual man so called. 
As to the relation of New-Testament views (those of Jesus and the 
apostles) to the solution of critical questions, see the Introduction. 

In Acts, Corinthians, and Hebrews, this verse is quoted of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In Acts Peter, after defending the apostles against the 
charge of drunkenness, and affirming that it was by the Spirit of God 
that they spoke (in accordance with Joel ili.), goes on to make an 
argument for the Messiahship of Jesus from his resurrection: “We 
are witnesses,” says he, “that this Jesus whom ye slew has risen from 
the dead, as David prophesied in Ps. xvi.; and further David speaks 
of the Messiah as sitting on the right hand of God (he did not say 
it of himself, since he did not ascend into the heavens), and this is 
true of Jesus, who is therefore Lord (the ‘my Lord’ of Ps. cx.) and 
Christ (Messiah).” In Corinthians Paul, expounding the doctrine 
of the last things, declares that Christ’s kingdom, beginning with his 


* See the commentaries of Olshausen, Hitzig, and Delitzsch on this psalm, and on 
the general question of Maccabean psalms. Compare 1 Macc. xiv. 41, xiii, 42. 
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resurrection (verse 23, and so Ephesians), must last till he (God) 
has put all things under his (Christ’s) feet, and then he will deliver 
the kingdom to the Father. In Hebrews the passage is quoted as 
proving the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, in the writer’s 
development of the theme announced in verses 1-4 (our psalm-verse 
is also alluded to in verse 3). In the Gospels Jesus, after having 
answered certain catch-questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
turns on them with this citation, and asks how, in this passage 
(assumed by them to be Messianic), David can call his own son 
(which they held the Messiah to be) lord. This they could not 
answer from their point of view, and were silenced: a son could not 
be greater than his father, the founder of the family greatness. Jesus 
meant hereby to suggest to them that the Messiah, as head of the 
spiritual kingdom of God, was greater than all his predecessors, what- 
ever the places they held in the history of the old Israel. Thus, by 
one stroke, he overthrew the current theory of the Messiah, and sub- 
stituted a purer conception. “The Christ,” said the Jews, ‘“ David's 
son, must be like David, only less.” “ The Christ,’ said Jesus, 
“ David’s lord, is greater than David; but not in the sphere of polit- 
ical life and outward glory.” The truth that he thus enunciates is 
independent of the criticism and exegesis of the Psalm. 


Text, —D%) is found in the Psalms, only here and in xxxvi. But there is no 
practical difference between M7 ON}, “oracular utterance of Yahwe,” and 
MP IDK, “says Vahwe.” The trokdrw of Matt. and Mark, and the t70 of 
Cor., “under his feet,” may be a free interpretation of the Heb. and Sept.; or 
possibly for DIN, “footstool,” they read NNN, “ under;” or the expression b7o0 
Kétw Tov Todav may come from the Sept. of Ps. viii. 7. 


Mart. xxiv.; MARK xiii.; LUKE xvii., xxi. 


In the discourse or discourses given in these chapters occur a 
number of brief quotations from the Old Testament, of which the 
more important may be mentioned. 

1. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi. 20: from Dan. ix:,2%, 
Heb. “And on the wing of abominations shall come the desolator.” 
Sept. “And on the temple shall be the abomination of desolations.” 
Matt, “The abomination of desolation standing in the holy place.” 
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Mark. “The abomination of desolation standing where it [or, he } 
ought not.” Zuwke. “When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand.” The expression of the 
evangelists, “ abomination of desolation,” must have come from the 
Septuagint, either directly, or through an Aramaic version; the sin- 
gular “desolation,” where the Septuagint has the plural, may be a free 
variation of the evangelical tradition or of the Aramaic, or may have 
been derived by the latter from the Hebrew. Verse 27 of Daniel is 
a description of the desecration of the temple in the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes; the “abominations” seem to be idols, borne on 
whose wing the desolator comes. The Septuagint either took the 
Hebrew word for “wing” to mean “the wing, or extremity, of the 
temple” (a sense hardly allowable here), or it had a different Hebrew 
word (possibly w3p9 for 423). The rendering in Mark: “where it 
ought not,” is periphrasis for “temple.” Luke abaudons the enig- 
matical form of the original, and speaks plainly of the historical 
event. The reference in the Gospels is to the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans, but it does not appear that the passage in 
Daniel is cited as a prophecy of this event. 


Dan. ix. 27: DW D¥Ipw 423 dy) 

Sept.: Kui éxt 76 lepov 3déAvyua tov épnudceov. 

Matt.: Td Boéavyua rH¢ épnudoewe . . . éEotde év TOR ayiw. 
Mark: To BdéAvypa ric épnudoewc éotnkdta brov ov dei. 
Luke: “Hyytxev 7 épjuwore. 


2. Matt. xxiv. 21; Mark xiii. r9: Luke xxi. 22, apparently a free 
citation from Dan. xii. 1. Hed. “ And there shall be a time of dis- 
tress such as has not been from the time a nation first existed, up to 
the present time.” Sez, “From the time they came into existence, 
up to,” etc. Mate. “From the beginning of the world.” JZark. 
“From the beginning of the creation.” Zuke (more generally), 
“These are days of vengeance.” The reference in Daniel is to the 
persecution under Antiochus, and is here applied to the Roman siege. 
The expression in Luke, “that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled,” seems to refer to all the Old-Testament predictions of 
calamity. 

3. Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25, 26. This im- 
agery, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, the 
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shaking of the powers of heaven, is derived from such passages as 
Eccl. xii. 2; Dan. viii. 10; Joel iv. 16. 

4. Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27; and Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69, the coming of the Son of man 
in a cloud, from Dan. vii. 13: “With clouds of the heavens came 
one like a son of man.” This son of man, of the vision, is inter- 
preted by some, of Israel; by others, of the Messiah. See also Ps. 
xen. 


Matt. xxvi. 31; MARK xiv. 27: ZECH. Xiil. 7. 


Heb. “Smite thou the shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be scattered.” 

Vat. Sept. “Smite ye the shepherds, and draw out 
the sheep.” 

Alex. Sept. ‘Smite ‘thou the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” 

Matt. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered.” 

Mark. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” 


Zech. xiii. 7: SST PRION TYATNY PI 

Sept. Warugare rove roupévac, Kal €xoruoate Ta TPOBaTA, 

Matt.: Maras tov moméva, kal StucKopricbjoorvTat Ta TpOBaTa THE ToiuVvnc. 
Mark: Maraé&w tov mouéva, kal Ta Tpoasra diacKoprLabyoovT al. 


The Vatican Septuagint, departing from the Hebrew, expresses 
the idea that the sheep are to be saved, and is not followed by the 
Gospels, which rather render the Aramaic version. Mark gives the 
simplest form of the citation, differing from the Hebrew only in chan- 
ing the imperative into a first person future. This alteration, it is 
probable, was not found in the Aramaic translation (which had no 
motive for such change), but was made by Jesus himself, in order to 
render into plain language the poetical expression of the prophet, and 
refer immediately to God what the latter assigns to the avenging 
sword. Matthew’s “sheep of the flock” is merely an expansion of 
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the original expression. The character of the Alexandrian Septuagint 
makes it more likely that it followed Matthew, than that it is the 
source of the latter’s citation. 

In the new section beginning with verse 7, the prophet describes 
the purification of the people in exile. The Opening words are an 
address by Yahwe to the sword, as God’s instrument. It is com- 
manded to awake against the shepherd, that is, the king, who is then 
further described as “the man that is my fellow,” — the man who, as 
king or governor of Israel, stands especially near to God, and may 
be said to be associated with him in the government. Then it is 
added: “Smite the shepherd (the king, or ruler), that the sheep may 
be scattered, that the people may go into exile, whence, after they 
have been purified, they shall return, and Yahwe will say to them, It 
is my people, and they shall say, Yahwe is my God.” Compare the 
similar figure in Zech. xi. 7, 8, 15-17." There is no reference here, 
in the prophet’s mind, to any shepherd but the contemporary ruler 
of Judah ; but the parallelism between the situation here described 
and that which calls forth the quotation is exact, so far as the effect 
of the leader’s death is concerned: the leader dead, his followers are 
scattered. In another respect the situations differ: the governor of 
Judah, and his people, were smitten as a punishment for their sin ; 
and this was not thé case with Jesus and his disciples. - The intro- 
ductory expression, “for it is written,” seems to indicate here, as 
elsewhere, that the prophetic passage was regarded as a prediction of 
the Gospel event, that is, as Messianic. 


Text.— Vat. Sept. narégare supposes plur. 137; éxandoare is perhaps render- 
ing of Hifil instead of Kal, or perhaps from another stem than 35, for exam- 
ple, 8ST or 17°3T. The masc. JI refers to the fem. 39M, a not uncommon 
variation of gender. 


MATT. xxvi. 38; MARK xiv. 34: Ps. xlii. 6 (5). 


feb. “‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 
Sept. “ Why art thou very sorrowful, O my soul?” 


? From this similarity of representation, Zech. xiii. 7-9 is held by some critics to 
belong at the end of chapter xi. 
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Matt., Mark. “My soul is very sorrowful.” 


Ps. xii. 6: (WAI NMA 
Sept. “Iwa'ti nepiduroc ei, 7) puxn. 
Matt., Mark: epidvrog gor h wux7n pov. 


The words of the Gospel were uttered in Aramaic, but the Greek 
form is after the Septuagint. 


MATT. xxvii. 9, 10: ZECH. xi. 13. 


Heb. “And Yahwe said to me, Throw it to the pot- 
ter—a goodly price at which I am priced by them! 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them 
into the house of Yahwe to the potter.” 

Va Scpi “And the Lord said to me, Drop them 
into the furnace, and I will see [A/ex., and examine 
it] whether it is good metal, as I was tested for their 
sake. And I [or, they] took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and threw them into the house of the Lord into 
the furnace.” 

Matt. “And they took the thirty pieces of silver 
—the price of him who was priced, whom they priced 
on the part of the children of Israel —and gave them 
for the potter's field, as the Lord commanded me.” 

Zech. xi..132 “PIPL WR APT VE WTVH bs nade cos mm 2k" 

saypn-bs mi mg ins pow) yan wow ANP! prosn 

Sept.: Kat eime xvpiog rpo¢ pé, KdDEG abrovd¢ eig¢ TO XOV EVTHPLOY, Kal oKEPomat ei 
Sdkiudv otir, bv Tponov EdoKyudodny brép adTar, Kal éAaBov trode TpLaKovTa apyvpore 
Kal évéarov abtove cig TOY oiKoV KUpLOV el¢ TO YWVEVTHPLOV, 

Matt.: [Tore éxAnpadn 70 pydév bid ‘Tepspiov rod mpodyrov Aéyovtoc] Tat éAaov 


Tu TPLUKOVTA apybpia, THY THUY TOD TETLUNMEVOV by étiunoavto ard vidw "lopayA, Kat 


EWaxav adra ele TOva ypdv TOD KEepapewo, KANG GvVETASED [LOL KUpLOG. 


For “potter” in the Hebrew, we must probably read “ treasury ” 
(an emendation that involves a change of only one Hebrew letter), 
as in Peshitto-Syriac, and one Hebrew manuscript, and apparently 
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in the Targum, which has: “throw it into the temple to the chief 
officer,” that is, to the keeper of the treasury. This would be the 
natural place for money received in the service of Yahwe (see 1 
Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 8, xviii. 15, XXlv. 13), even though, as 
here, it was an unworthy price given in an unworthy spirit. The 
word rendered “threw” does not necessarily express contempt : it is 
used, for example, of casting one’s care or fortunes on God, as in 
Ps. lv. 23 (22). But, if contempt for the sum be here intended, 
it does not thence follow that Yahwe would disdain to receive it into 
his treasury. On the other hand, we know nothing from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish tradition of a potter in the temple ; and it 
seems improbable that such a man should have his workshop in the 
sacred enclosure. 

The Septuagint follows, with slight changes, our Hebrew text, but 
mistranslates it. “ Furnace” (instead of “ potter’’) may represent 
a different text-word from ours 3 or from the stem meaning “to shape, 
form, manufacture,” the translators may have drawn the sense, “ place 
of making,” and then, from the connection, since the testing of 
metals was supposed to be spoken of, “furnace.” “TI will see” 
comes from a slightly different form of the word rendered “goodly.” 
“Whether”. is for the Hebrew article. “Good metal,” that is, 
“something tested, valuable,” may be the rendering of the Hebrew 
for “price,” or may point to a different word; so with the verb 
“tested.” The verbs “took” and “threw ” (in the Hebrew, neces- 
sarily first person) may by their form be either first person or third ; 
the only reason for supposing the latter is that the evangelist so has 
it. The sense of the Septuagint seems to be: “Take the money, 
drop it into the furnace, and expose it to the test of fire, that I may 
see whether it is genuine or spurious ; with like strictness they have 
tested what I have done for them,’ that’as; they have tried me by 
their disobedience and distrust. We should rather, indeed, expect 
the meaning: “Try the money by fire, that I may see if what I was 
valued at by them is genuine,” but the Greek will not bear this trans- 
lation. The rendering: “I will see if it can be tested how I was 
tested for their sake,” is possible, but yields no good sense. The 
Septuagint translators have entirely misconceived the passage. 

The evangelist differs from both the Septuagint and the Hebrew, 
and perhaps did not follow exactly any version, Greek or Aramaic. 
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The principal verbs, “took” and “gave,” are made third person 
plural, in order to point to the agency of the priests in the transac- 
tion (some Gospel manuscripts read “I gave,” which suggests: the 
possibility that some may have had also “I took ;” but manuscript 
authority and the context are against both these readings) ; the Sep- 
tuagint, as is remarked above, admits of the same interpretation. 
In order, further, to bring out prominently the priests’ act (purchase 
of the field), Matthew quotes only the last part of the prophet’s 
verse, interposing the rest, however, parenthetically, with a free ren- 
dering. The first clause, “they took the thirty pieces of silver,” is 
given almost exactly in the Septuagint form. Then (passing over the 
parenthesis), instead of “ threw them into the house of the Lord, 
to the potter,” he has, “gave them for the potter’s field.” The 


d 


“ gave” may be regarded as free rendering for “threw.” But whence 
does the evangelist get the “ potter’s field”? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he inserted it in his quotation without some authority. 
Five Hebrew manuscripts here read, “the potter’s house’ (perhaps 
after Jer. xvili. 2), and so, possibly, the oral Aramaic version may 
have read ; and, as the Hebrew and Aramaic term for “house”’ is used 
in a wide sense of any “place,” the Aramaic expression may have 
been here interpreted by Matthew to mean the “field,” as the place 
where the potter worked, this interpretation having been suggested 
by the transaction of Judas. The remainder of the Gospel passage 
is after an Aramaic version of the prophet’s exclamation : “ The good- 
liness of the price at which I am valued by them!” The Aramaic 
probably ran: “the price of the honored one whom they valued 
from them ;” whence the evangelist : “the price of the priced whom 
they priced from [on the part of ] the children of Israel.” Finally, 
“as the Lord commanded me,” is free rendering of the prophet’s 
opening words, “the Lord said to me.” Matthew may thus have 
followed generally an oral Aramaic version of his time, slightly modi- 
fying it to bring the words into more obvious connection with the 
priests’ purchase of the field. 

In our present Matthew-text, this quotation is said to be from 
Jeremiah. As the words now clearly stand in Zechariah, various 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to maintain the correctness 
of the reading “Jeremiah.” It has been suggested that the latter 
prophet stood first in the evangelist’s manuscript, and that his name 
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here stands for the whole body of prophetic writings; but such a 
mode of citation is unexampled. Or, it is said that Zechariah writes 
in the spirit of Jeremiah; or, that this scene actually occurred in 
Jeremiah’s life (see Jer. xviii. 2, xix.), and was repeated by Zechariah, 
and that this fact was preserved by tradition, and here recorded by 
Matthew: this explanation, being on its face perfectly arbitrary and 
improbable, needs no refutation. On the other hand, it is not prob- 
able that the error arose from a mistake of memory in the evangelist, 
or from confusion of the Zechariah-passage with Jer. xviii, xix. It 
is more likely that it is a clerical error (though it must have got into 
the text early, since the present reading is supported by the mass of 
manuscripts and versions, but not the Peshitto): instead of the abbre- 
viation 2/70, a scribe may have written zv7ow, and so the latter may 
have been perpetuated. 

In Zech. xi., the prophet represents the (temporary) rejection and 
punishment of Israel, under the figure of a flock which is abandoned 
by its shepherd (namely, the prophet himself, standing in God’s 
place). Speaking and acting as the representative of Yahwe, he 
takes two shepherd-staves, to which he gives the symbolical names 
Favor (God’s covenant-favor towards the nation) and Bands (the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel). Disgusted with the folly 
and unfaithfulness of the people, the prophet-shepherd breaks the 
staff Favor, to signify the breaking of the covenant; then goes to 
them, and asks for his wages. They cheerfully accept the dissolution 
of the relation between him and them, and pay him, for his services 
as shepherd, the contemptible sum of thirty pieces of silver. The 
prophet thus represents the slight estimation in which Israel held the 
instruction and guidance of Yahwe, their God. He is then directed 
to throw this sum (which is ironically called “a goodly price’’) into 
the temple, where it properly belonged as the nation’s payment to 
God. Next he breaks the brotherhood-staff Bands, and is com- 
manded to assume symbolically the character of a wicked ruler who 
shall scourge the land. The whole procedure represents Israel as 
religiously corrupt and apostate, and our verse declares that Yahwe 
recognizes and accepts their rejection of him. 

In the Gospel, this passage is cited as having been fulfilled in the 
priests’ purchase of the potter’s field with the blood-money which 
Judas, in a fit of remorse, had returned. As we have seen, even 
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taking the Hebrew text as it stands, there is no reference in it to such 
an event. The prophet, as representative of God, throws the money 
with which Israel dismissed God into the temple to the potter: in 
the Gospel, the priests, the representatives of the apostate Israel, buy 
the potter’s field with the money they had paid to the traitor Judas. 
In one sense, it was Judas, rather than the priests, who played the 
part of the prophet’s Israel: they, in paying a price for the life of 
Jesus, were, as far as appears, not consciously valuing and rejecting 
God, but, on the contrary, were acting against Jesus as one whom 
they regarded as an enemy of God. The external resemblance 
between the two events consists merely in the terms “ thirty pieces 
of silver,” and “ potter ;”’ and it is this that the evangelist seems to 
insist on. There is, however, a deeper religious resemblance which 
he may have had in mind, ‘The rejection of Jesus by the Jewish 
nation (represented by the priests’ hiring of Judas, though not by the 
purchase of the field) was a sign of their inability to comprehend 
the spirituality of the service of God; and so far they were in the 
same case with the ancient people. Zechariah’s symbolical act signi- 
fied that Israel cared little for God, that is, for his holiness: the 
priests, in taking measures to put Jesus out of the way, showed that 
they did not understand him, or that they valued their national tradi- 
tional opinions and their ecclesiastical position more than spiritual 


truth. 


Text. — For ¥", “potter,” Syr. and Ken. 530 have S18, “ treasury,” which 
gives a better sense. Instead of the second IV, Ken. 590, 168*, 251 *, 30, 
De Ros. 2, have WV N°, which, in an Aramaic version, Matt. perhaps had 
Sept. oxépouat, “I will see,” is rendering of NUS 


in mind; see Jer. xviil. 2. 
(from M8), instead of WW, “ goodliness ; ” ef doxquov is from the pointing Ws 
imep avtov is perhaps from 33109, “on their account,” instead of the text-word 
omoyn. In Matt., tyz7v seems to be the rendering of an Aram. word intended 
to be the translation of Heb. 178, understood to mean “price ;” 
is Aram. Vp" (as in the Peshitto) rendering of Heb. TPs instead of TPs ov 
represents Heb. WW; ériyjouvto, “they valued,” third pers. plur. used imper- 
sonally, is perhaps, after the Aram., from Heb. third pers. sing. YP Piel, “one 
valued;” dd vidv "lopana is literal translation of Aram. and Heb. Ost Sh 
where our Ifeb. text has omy. Peshitto Syr. (in Matt.) renders: “ the price 
of the honored one, which they stipulated on the part of the children of Israel,” 
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making the relative pronoun refer to the price, which is nearer the Heb., but 
not allowed by our present Matthew-text; possibly such was the meaning of the 
Aram. Matthew-text. 
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MATT. xxvii. 46; MARK xv. 34: Ps. xxii. 2 (1). 


Feb. “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?” 


So the Targum and Matthew and Mark. 


Sept. “O God, my God, attend to me; why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 


The addition in the Septuagint is probably a duplet, the transla- 
tion of the second “my God” as = “to me.” 


Ps. xxii. 2: cany, Md Oe *dx 

Sept.: 'O Gede 6 Ged¢ wou, mpdaxec uo va Ti éyxatédinéc pe ; 

Targum: “INPIW TM wn de ody 

Matt. : "EAwi toi reud caBaybavet ; Geé Hou Oe€ pov iva Ti pe dyarédurec ; 
Mark: "EAwi dot Aawd caBaybavei ; 6 Oedc pov [6 Bede pov] cic ti éyxatéduréc ue 3 


It is the words of an Aramaic version (Targum) that Jesus here 
uses; they are nearly identical with the rendering in the existing 
Targum on the Psalms, which, however, is late (in its present form, 
not earlier than the seventh century of our era). It is probable, that, 
in the time of the Gospel history, oral quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment by Palestinian Jews were generally made from an Aramaic ver- 
sion: nothing else would have been natural, since Aramaic was the 
spoken language. Hebrew was little known, and Greek, though there 
was probably a general acquaintance with it among the Jews, was yet 
a foreign tongue. But in the New Testament, as it now stands, 
except in Matthew, the quotations are commonly from the Septua- 
gint ; for Greek was the common language of intercourse of the Jews, 
as of the other peoples of the Roman empire. Compare Luke 
XxXill. 46. 

Yext.— Matt. and Mark have the regular Aram. form é4ui = “de, though 
some manuscripts of the former read #Aéi, after Heb. (and Targ.) vy, Jesus 
would naturally use the Aram., and not the Heb., though this latter may have 
been naturalized in Aram. as Sn, as the Peshitto has it in both Gospels. Rea 
and Aaua give slightly different pronunciations of the Shwa in 8D. In the 
Greek, neither evangelist agrees exactly with Sept.; each translates the Aram. 


by the Greek words that Sept. had made familiar. Sept. mpdayve¢ jot seems to be 
rendering of “by, “to me,” = “attend to me.” 
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MARK. 


Mark ix. 48: ISA. lxvi. 24. 


Heb. “Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall 
not be quenched.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Mark, except that the 
verbs are made present. Verses 44, 46, of Mark, identical with verse 
48, are omitted in the best manuscripts. 


Joa. Ixvi. 24: TDN 8 owE) Nyon XD oAyYTIA 
Sept.: ‘0 yap oxOAng abtav od redevTHoel Kal TO Tip adTav ob oBecbjoeTaL 
Mark: 'O oxbAné abrév ob tedevta Kal 7d rip ov oPEvvuTaL, 


In the prophet, the expression describes a burning heap of pu- 
trescent corpses, the bodies of those who had transgressed against 
Yahwe: in Mark, it figuratively represents the punishment of the 
next world. 


LUKE. 15 


LUKE. 
LUKE i. 17: MAL. iii. 1, 23, 24 (iii. 1, iv. 5, 6). 


fZeb. “ And he shall prepare a way before me. . . 
Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet, . . . and he 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers.” 

Sept. “ And he shall prepare a way before me. 

And behold, I send you Elijah the Tishbite, . . . who 
shall restore the heart of father to son, and the heart 
of a man to his neighbor.” 

Luke. “ And he [John] shall go before him [ God] 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient [ to 
walk] in the wisdom of the just, to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared.” 


Mal. iii. 1, 23, 24: M8 OX 02> mow caw mn... 99 Jy-TI9) 

ong. oa 3) Osby niae-3> awa... wT 

Sept.: Kat émBréperas dddv mpd mpoodrov pov . . . Kat idod éyG droaréhhw byiv 

"Hiiay tov Oeopiryy . . . b¢ dmoxataothae Kapdiay Tmatpd¢ mpd¢ vidv Kai Kkapdiav 
avépanov mpd¢ Tov nAnsiov abrod, 

Luke: Kat avtog rpoereboera éviriov abros iv mvevuate Kat dvvayuer HAEia, 

émtotpipat Kapdiag matépwv ént téxva nal dmebelc bv gpovncer dixaiwy, éroudoa 


Kupiw adv KaTecKevacpévov, 


The text of Luke (part of the angel Gabriel’s prediction to Zach- 
ariah of the birth of John the Baptist) is after the Aramaic rather 
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than the Greek version ; it is a free adoption, with additions, of the 
Old-Testament expressions, and not a formal quotation. 

Malachi’s “‘ messenger’? (Mal. ui. 1) is here identified with his 
“ Elijah” (Mal. iii. 23, 24, English Authorized Version iv. 5, 6), on. 
which see above on Matt. xi. ro. The Jews took Malachi literally, 
and expected the coming of Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah. 


LUKE i. 46-55. 


The Song of Mary is made up almost entirely of Old-Testament 
expressions, taken chiefly from the Song of Hannah and the Psalms. 

Verse 46, “my soul magnifies the Lord.” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 

Verse 47, “my spirit has rejoiced in God my saviour.” 1 Sam. 
ivd 

Verse 48, “he has looked on the low estate of his handmaiden.” 
1 Sam.i. 11. After the Septuagint. 

Verse 49, “holy is his name.” 1 Sam. il. 2. 

Verse 50, “his mercy is unto generations and generations on them 
that tear him: Ps. ci.<n7 -oisa.dt: S. 

Verse 51, “scattered the proud.” 1 Sam. ii. 4. 

Verse 52, “put down princes, . . . exalted the lowly.” 1 Sam. 
lin7, 05 Ps. OXI, 3. 

Verse 53, “filled the hungry ... sent the rich away empty.” 
I Sam. il. 5. 

Verse 54, ‘“‘he has helped Israel his servant.” Isa. xli. 8-14. 


LUKE i. 68-79. 


Zachariah’s prophecy also is taken largely from the Psalms and the 
prophets. 

Verse 68, “blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel,” Ps. cvi. 48, 
and often elsewhere ; “has visited and redeemed his people,” fre- 
quent, as in Isa. xl.—Ixvi. 

Verse 69, the figure of the “horn” is common: see 2 Sam. xxii. 3 
CPs exvill.e3) uP Ss. Cxaiie te. 

Verse 71, “salvation from enemies.” 2 Sam. xxii. 4 (Ps. xviii. 4), 
Ps, CVi-- 10, 
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Verse 76, “go before the face of the Lord.” Mal. iii. 1. 

Verse 78, “the dayspring from on high.” Mal. iii. 20 (iv. 2). 

Verse 79, “them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death,” 
Isa. ix. t (2). 


LUKE ii. 23, 24: Exon. xiii. 2, 12" LEV. xe 8: 


Exod. xiii. 2: ON-52 Ywa sid3-b9 ‘yep 

Sept: ‘Aylaov pow nav mpwroroKov Mputoyevéc Stavoiyov naaav uArpar, 
Luke: Wav dpoev dvavotyov LATpav kylov TH Kvpio KANOAoETAL, 

Lev. xii. 8: TW 992 WW IN oA Aw 

Sept.: Avo tpvydvac i} dio vooaode TEPLOTEPODV, 

Luke: Zedyoc Tpvyovar, etc. 


Citation of the laws concerning the consecration of the first-born, 
and the offering of doves or pigeons. The Exodus-passage : “ Sanc- 
tify to me every first-born . . . ” is rendered ireelyinn” Every: 195, 
first-born shall be called holy to the Lord,” and the word “male” 
is added from verse 12. The law from Leviticus is quoted after the 
Septuagint, except that for “two doves” Luke has “a pair of doves,” 
a variation for the sake of elegance. 


LUKE iy. 18, 19: ISA. Ixi. 1, 2. 


fieb. ‘The spirit of the Lord Yahwe is upon me, 
because Yahwe has anointed me to announce good 
news to the meek, he has sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, 
and opening to the bound, to proclaim a year of grace 
from Yahwe.” 

Sept. “ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight 


to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 
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Luke. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to release those 
who are crushed, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the-lLord:- 


Tea. xi. 1, 22 INOW Oy, WAY He MT Nw Br Sy mrp yay mt 
jis nw sph :MpMpa pe3089) WI aw? xp? ‘ooyawd wand 


mad 
Sept.: Uveipa kuptov én’ éué, OU ELvEKEV yploé pe eayyedioacbat TTwxOLC, aré- 


oraAKé pe idoaobat Tove ovvteTpiuuévove THY Kapdlav, Knprsat aixparoro dpecy Kal 
rvohoic avdBrepr, Kareoat éviavTov Kupiov OEKTOV, 

Luke: Uveipa xvpiov én’ éué, ob eiverev Expioév pe ebayyehioacbat mTwxXoIC, aTé- 
oradnév pe knpbsat aixpardrose dpeow Kal tuphoic dvasreyv, dmooreiAal TEhpavopevouc 


év dgéoet, knpbsat Eviavrov Kkupiov dexTov, 


The Septuagint renders the Hebrew with tolerable exactness. 
“Poor” is equivalent to “meek,” according to the ethical contrast 
between “rich” and “ poor” which runs through the Old Testament 
(compare “ poor in spirit,” Matt. v. 3, and “poor,” Luke vi. 20); 
“heal” is equivalent to “bind up” (wounds) ; the “ opening”’ of 
the Hebrew, taken by Septuagint to be “ opening of eyes,” rather 
means, from the context, “opening of the prison” (so the English 
Authorized Version), and the “bound” are “ prisoners,” not “the 
blind” (though Kimchi and others agree with the Septuagint). 
The expression “acceptable year,” a year which God accepts as the 
proper time for the manifestation of his favor to his people, is not an 
exact rendering of the Hebrew “year of good-pleasure or favor,” 
when God will display his grace ; since, as the contrast with “ day of 
vengeance” in the next clause shows, the meaning is not “a year 
well-pleasing or acceptable to God,” but “a year in which he mani- 
fests his good-pleasure.”’ 

Luke follows the Septuagint word for word, with two exceptions : 
his term for the second “ proclaim” is different (being that which he 
and the Septuagint use for the first “ proclaim ”’); and he omits the 
clause “to heal the broken-hearted,” instead of which he inserts “to 
release the crushed,” which he puts after, instead of before, the clause 
relating to the captives and blind. The inserted clause is identical 
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with the Septuagint of Isa. lviii. 6, with change of imperative into 
infinitive. But how came it here? Luke evidently follows the Septu- 
agint ; and the error here came from a Septuagint scribe, who misread 
his Hebrew manuscript, or had a corrupt text. By the change of 
certain letters, the Hebrew of the clause omitted by Luke becomes 
the same with that of Isa. lviii. 6, and may have beep similarly trans- 
lated by some Greek scribe in the margin of his copy of the Septua- 
gint. We may suppose that a Septuagint scribe by error of eye 
omitted the clause, “to heal the broken-hearted,” and that another, 
perceiving the omission, repaired it by the insertion of this new trans- 
lation, which, however, he introduced in the wrong place, either 
through inadvertence, or to avoid the juxtaposition of two similar 
words (it would have read literally : “he sent me to send the crushed 
into liberty’”?). Luke, or some later scribe of Luke’s Gospel, fol- 
lowed this erroneous Greek text. The change in the word for “ pro- 
claim” likewise comes from a Greek copyist of the Septuagint or 
the Gospel, or is a variation by the evangelist himself after the oral 
Aramaic version, which, like the Hebrew, would have had the two 
verbs the same. 

If Luke follows the Septuagint, the question what text Jesus read 
in the synagogue is of no consequence for the explanation of the 
quotation as it now stands. As to this question, we may regard it as 
certain that he did not read the Greek version (which was not used 
in the Palestinian synagogues by the Palestinian Jews), but either the 
Hebrew original or the Aramaic. From the fact that Aramaic was 
the vernacular of Jesus, as of all Palestine, it has been concluded 
that he read in this language, and that we must look to a popular 
Aramaic version of the day for the form of his words (Bohl). But 
there is no proof that a written Aramaic version existed at this time ; 
the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, the first of which we know 
any thing, was not produced till about A.D. 150; and the targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets, not till a century later. It is more proba- 
ble that the Hebrew text was read in the synagogues, and accompa- 
nied with translations and explanations in the vernacular. There is 
no great improbability in the supposition that Jesus understood 
Hebrew, though he was not versed in the rabbinical learning. Or, 
may it be that Luke gives only the general outline of the incident 
(sufficient for his Greek public), and that in fact the synagogue- 
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reader read the passage from Isaiah, and rendered it into Aramaic, 
after which Jesus gave his exposition? Luke, as a man farther 
removed than the other synoptics from Hebrew life, would have been 
less likely to take account of the difference of language ; and may 
have assumed, that, as Jesus expounded, he also read. Compare 
Acts xiii. 15, where, after the Scripture is read, Paul and Barnabas 
are invited to speak. Whether this suggestion will hoid, or not, the 
probability remains, that it was not an Aramaic version that was read, 
(See the Introduction.) The prophet, speaking to the exiles in Baby- 
lon, declares that he is sent by God to announce their approaching 
release from captivity, and their restoration to Canaan in fulness of 
prosperity. Jesus, interpreting the words in the largest spiritual 
sense, adopts them, as expressing his own mission to free men from 
sin (so in Matt. xi. 4, 5; Luke vii. Oe, Ve 


Text. —For Heb. SP, “to call,” Sept. has first kypvga, and then Kkadécat, 
for the sake of variety; Luke has only the first (as an Aram. version also 
would render by the same word in both places). Instead of the Masoretic 
g5-92029 wand ‘mow, “he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted,” 
the Sept. copyist may have read, Dawin owdN Now, “to set free the 
broken” (07, crushed), (as in Isa. lviii. 6). 


LUKE xii. 53. 


Picture of divided households, adopted from Mic. vii. 6. See also 
Mark xiii. 12. 


LUKE xxii. 37: ISA. lili, 12. 


Heb., Luke. ‘He was reckoned with transgressors.” 
Sept. “ He was reckoned among the transgressors.” 


Luke employs the Greek terms of the Septuagint, but follows the 
sense of the Aramaic version, which gave the Hebrew, word for word, 


Zea. iii. 12: TID] O'YWS-NS 
Sept.: "Ev roig avouore troyiodn, 
Lukes Meta dvopnov troyiodn. 


The words are spoken by the prophet concerning the servant of 
Yahwe, the righteous kernel of Israel, chiefly the pious among the 
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exiles in Babylon, who, though upright, were treated by their enemies 
as if they were malefactors ; nay, Yahwe himself dealt with his ser- 
vant as if he were a transgressor. Jesus, to whom the words are here 
applied by himself, is the realization of this whole prophetic picture 
of the misunderstood, rejected, suffering servant of God. This pro- 
phetic word was, as he says, fulfilled in him. As he adopted the 
description of the prophet’s mission in Isa. Ixi, I, 2, as setting forth 
his own (see on Luke iv. 18), so he adopts this picture of a life of 
sacrifice for others as a faithful portraiture of his life. 

Mark xv. 28, which gives this quotation, is omitted by the latest 
editors of the New-Testament text. 


Text.— The pera dvouwv of Luke is a literal translation of our Heb. 
DYPWD-NS. But the article of Sept. év toi¢ dvéuoue does not necessarily imply 
an article in its Heb. text; here it is a concession to Greek idiom. 


LUKE xxiii. 46: Ps. xxxi. 6 (5). 
f1eb., Luke. ‘Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 


The Septuagint has: “I will commit,” not so well. Jesus doubt- 
less uttered these words in Aramaic (Bohl); and Luke’s Greek is a 
translation of them by himself, or by some predecessor from whom 
he received them. 


Ip 6.6,4b Lost BLD) TPaX Jina) 
"Sept. / E'¢ xeipac cov rapabjooua rd TVEd[UE [LOv. 
Luke: Eig xeipic¢ cov Taparibewar TO TVEDUG [L0V. 


In the psalm, the words express the general committal of the life 
to God’s keeping ; there is no reference to death. But they include 
the yielding-up of the spirit to the divine care in the moment of 
death, as Jesus here uses them. These words seem to take the place, 
in Luke, of the exclamation found in Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 


Text.— The latest editions of Luke read maparieuat, instead of the rapa- 
Ojooum of the received text, which is identical with Sept. The Peshitto and 
Curetonian Syriac versions also have the present. 
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JOHN. 
JOHN i. 51: GEN. xxviii. 12. 


Jacob in his dream sees a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and “angels of God ascending and descending on it,” a symbol of 
the constant communication between heaven and earth, between God 
and his servants. In John, this symbolism is used by Jesus of him- 
self (not cited as a prediction), the “Son of man,” who is in con- 
stant communication with the Father through the angels, the ministers 
of the divine will: Jesus occupies the position, not of the ladder 
(in which case the Greek would be different), but of Jacob. The 
wording of the quotation follows the Hebrew closely. 


Text, — Sept. has én’ air#, on the ladder, as means of ascent and descent; 
John, éxt rv vidv Tod dvOporov, on the Son of man, as object and aim. 


Joun ii. 17: Ps. Ixix. 10 (9). 


Heb. “The zeal of thy house has eaten me up.” 


So the Septuagint. John: “shall eat me up,” changing from past 
to future in order to bring out the supposed predictive character of 
the passage. 


Ps, 1xix. 10: “MVION 173 N81p 
Sept. : ‘O Grog Tov olov oov KaTépayé LE. 
John: ». + Katapayeraé pe. 


The parallelism of the two situations is obvious. The psalm- 
passage was remembered and quoted by the disciples when they saw 
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their Master, heedless of the consequences to himself, engaged in 
driving away the polluters of the temple-enclosure. The psalm was 
regarded as Messianic, and this occurrence in the life of Jesus as the 
fulfilment of a prediction. Hence the evangelist felt himself war- 
ranted in writing, “shall eat me up.” While parts of the psalm (as 
this verse) might be adopted by the Messiah, as expressing his feel- 
ing, other parts (as the vindictive verses, 23-29 [22-28]) would be 
out of keeping therewith. 


Text.— The received text of John has katégaye, as Sept., perhaps a correc- 
tion after Sept.; the future katagayerat (which is found in the Sin. manuscript 
of Sept.) is supported by the best manuscript authority. If this verb could be 
considered a present, we might derive the evangelist’s rendering from an Ara- 
maic version. But the Aram. would not permit a future translation (for it would 
have the perfect as the Heb.), and the evangelist must have freely changed the 
time. 


JOHN vi. 31: Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 


feb. “ Corn of heaven he gave them.” 
Sept. “ Bread of heaven he gave them.” 
Fohn. “ Bread from heaven he gave them to eat.” 


Ps. Ixxviii. 24: 1 JD) Dyw-199 
Sept.: "Aptov obpavod eduxev abroic, 
John: *Aprov ék 70d odpavod éuxev abroic gayetv, 


The rendering of the evangelist is a free use of the Septuagint 
material: his “to eat” is supplied, for the sake of fulness, from the 
preceding clause of the psalm-verse (and compare Exod. xvi. 15) ; 
and his “from heaven” is a modification (after Exod. xvi. 4) for the 
purpose of expressing distinctly the origin of the bread, and pointing 
the comparison with Jesus,—he and it came down from heaven, 
The citation is made by the Jews (see the history in Exod. XVi.), 
who, referring to this great “ sign” showed by God through Moses, 
demand a similar sign from one who claims to come from God. His 
answer is, that God (not Moses) did indeed once give this bodily 
food from heaven to his people; but the true food of God is He 
whom God has appointed to be the spiritual life of the world. 
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Text.—In the Sept., gayeiv stands immediately before the: quoted clause. 
There is no need to suppose that the evangelist follows an Aramaic version; 
such a version would not be likely to make the changes found in John’s text. 


JOuN vi. 45: ISA. liv. 13. 


Heb. “And all thy sons shall be disciples of 


Yahwe.” 

Sept. “And all thy sons [I will cause to be] taught 
of God.” 

Yohn. “ And they shall all be taught of God.” 


Toa. Viv. 13: TV “PY 723-72) 
Sept.: Kal mavrac rode viov¢ cov didaKtod¢ Heov. 


John: Kat écovrat muvtec OwWaKkTol Peod, 


The Septuagint, instead of making this a new sentence as the 
Hebrew does, connects it with the preceding, a verb from which has 
to be supplied. It otherwise renders the Hebrew exactly, except 
that it has “God” instead of “the Lord” (for “Yahwe’”), a change 
of the divine name which may be referred to a variation in old 
Hebrew manuscripts. John has the Septuagint before him, but alters 
it to suit the connection of his discourse ; his reference here to “the 
prophets” in general shows that he does not mean to hold himself 
with literal exactness to the text. For the old Israelitish expression, 
“thy sons,” he substitutes the general “they ;” and the connection 
of the sentence requires the change of the Septuagint accusative into 
the nominative. Thus he comes undesignedly into closer similarity 
to the Hebrew. These alterations, naturally explicable from his free 
method of citing, would be hard for an Aramaic translation. 

The prophet, describing the ideal Israel of the future, represents . 
all its members as entering into such personal relations with God that 
they shall need no human teacher. Jesus, adopting the words, applies 
them to the kingdom of God that he proclaimed ; to him, as the sent 
of God, would come all those whom the Father had taught. The 
essence of the thought, in the prophet and in John, is that spiritual 
knowledge is received by inward divine enlightenment, 
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The expression, “the prophets,” is here perhaps equivalent to 
“the book of the prophets;” but more probably such other pas- 
sages as Joel iii, (ii. 28-32) are alluded to. 


JOHN vii. 38. 


Fohn. “ He who believes on me, as the Scripture 
says, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Prov. xviii. 4: 79D WP ys On2 weg 994 pYpPy, Dr 
Sept.: “Ydwp Babd Adyoc év xapdia avdpoc, moTauoc O& dvamndber Kat Tn YH Gone. 
Fohn: Uorauoi &« tig Kodiag adtod pevoovow bdaroc Cavroc, 


No perfectly satisfactory account of the origin of this quotation 
has yet been given. If we include the opening words, “he who 
believes on me,” in the citation, we shall be more inclined to regard 
it as a free rendering of Isa. lviii. 11: “Thou shalt be. . . like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not,’ where the prophet describes 
the perpetual prosperity of those who live righteously in obedience 
to God; they shall be like a watered garden or a perennial spring. 
This explanation is favored by the fact that the preceding word: “If 
any one thirst, let him come to me and drink,” is after Isa. lv. 1: 
“Ho, every one who thirsts, come ye to the waters.” The “ living 
water” of John is equivalent to Isaiah’s “whose waters fail not,” but 
otherwise the dissimilarity in form of the two passages is obvious. 

If we suppose the quotation to include only the last clause (which 
is better), a more probable original for it is found in Prov. xviii. 4 
(Hody, Bohl): Hebrew, “The words of a man’s mouth are deep 
waters, a rushing torrent, a fountain of wisdom ;” Septuagint, “The 
word in a man’s heart is deep water, and a river springs forth and a 
fountain of life.” This latter rendering is obtained by slight changes 
of the Masoretic text. The reference in the Hebrew is to the pro- 
foundness, power, and perpetuity of the thought and word of the 
wise man ; the Septuagint refers the man’s word to his “ heart ” (that 
is, his whole inner being), and makes the word a springing or flowing 
river, and a source of life. Hence John’s expression might come 
without great difficulty: Septuagint, “A river springs forth, and a 
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fountain of life,” might be freely rendered, “rivers of life [or, of 
living water] flow ;” and these proceed out of the man’s heart, or inner 
being, towwhich the evangelist’s “out of his belly” is exactly equiv- 
alent. The change from “heart” to “belly” would then be referred 
not to an Aramaic version based on the Septuagint (which would 
have no motive for such an alteration, since “ heart” was as common 
an expression in Aramaic as in Hebrew or Greek), but to the desire 
of Jesus to express more distinctly the inwardness and independence 
of the spiritual life which they enjoyed who through him came into 
spiritual relation with God. Or, if we suppose the present form of 
the saying to have been given by the evangelist, he may have chosen 
this term with reference to the indwelling of the Spirit which was 
afterwards to be given (verse 39, and xv. 26, 27). The figure was 
suggested by the water-libation which was performed in the temple- 
court on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (verse 37). 


Text. — For avanndvet of Sept., read dvamidtet. Sept. év xapdia is paraphrase 
of *D, “mouth;” for MIN, “wisdom,” it seems to have read mn, “lite? The 
evangelist gives a free paraphrase of Sept. 


JOHN Vii. 42. 


“Has not the Scripture said that the Christ comes 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village 
where David was?” 


An appeal to the Old Testament by the Jews, in connection with 
the Messianic claim of Jesus, who was said to come from Galilee. 

As to the Davidic origin of the Messiah, the passages intended 
are such as 2 Sam. vii. 12,13; Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxill. 5, 6, SX RUE SS 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. As to his relation to Bethlehem, Mic. v. 1. 


JOHN viii. 56. 


“ Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he should see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 


JOHN. : 87 


The reference is to Abraham’s prevision of a time of blessedness 
for his posterity: Gen. xii. 2, 3, Xvil. 7, xxii, 18, “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves ;” that is, thy posterity 
shall be the standard of blessing for all nations, The Messianic 
import of these passages is assumed. See on Gal. iii. 16. 


JOHN x. 34: Ps. lxxxii. 6. 
fie.“ | said, Ye are-gods, 


So the Septuagint and John. 


Ps. Ixxxii. 6: DAS OOS CAIN IN 
Sept., Fohn: "Eyo eima Geoi éore. 


The psalm is an address to unjust Israelitish judges, before whom 
the psalmist holds up the contrast between their unworthy conduct 
and the loftiness of their official position: so exalted were they, as 
dispensers of justice, as representatives of the supreme Judge, that 
they were even called gods. So, probably, in Exod. xxii. 28. Jesus 
bases on this passage an argument from the less to the greater: if 
these men were called gods because they were the bearers of God’s 
word, if they were sons of the Most High, how much more might 
this name be applied to him whom God had specially sanctified to 
show him to men! If the lesser man, how much more the greater 
man! The argument assumes that the name “son of God” did not 
imply equality with God. 


Text.— The name 0°78 is applied in the O. T., outside of divine beings, 
only to men (not to angels, who are called om>s ‘)2, “sons of God,” Gen. 
vi. 2; Job i. 6), and only with certainty to judges, as here and Exod. xxii. 28; 
in Ps. xlv. 7 (6), where it seems to be used of a Jewish king, the text and mean- 
ing are doubtful. In its application to judges, we might suppose it used simply 
in its original etymological sense, perhaps “dreadful;” but it seems more prob- 
able that they were called “gods” as being representatives of God on earth in 
the high function of rightly ordering the life of God’s people. 
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JOHN xii. 27: Ps. xlii. 7 (6). 


Heb. ‘“‘ My soul is cast down in me.” 
Sept. “ My soul was troubled in me.” 
Fohn. ‘‘ My soul is troubled.” 


Ps. xiii. 7: MAW war "Oy 
Sept.: Mpd¢ guavroy 7 wuxn pov érapayon. 
Fohn: UH wuxy wov tetapakrae, 


After the Septuagint, with change of tense to suit the occasion. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 


JOHN xii. 38; Rom. x. 16: Isa. liii. 1. 


Heb. “Who has believed our report, and to whom 
has the arm of Yahwe been revealed ?” 


So the Septuagint, John, and Romans (Romans has only the first 
clause), except that they add at the beginning the address, “ Lord.” 
The New Testament follows the Septuagint. 


Joa. Vii. AIDA wo-by TT yn snyew) poxd -p 
Sept., John, Rom.: Kopue, tig éniorevoe tH axoy jor; Kai 6 Bpaxiwy Kvptov tive 


amexanvoon. 


Isaiah speaks of the incredulity of foreign nations and of ungodly 
Israelites towards the account given by the prophets of the true char- 
acter, function, and future of the righteous Israel, the “servant of 
Yahwe.” John quotes the declaration as fulfilled in the Jews’ unbe- 
lief towards Jesus (the true “servant of the Lord”); and Paul, simi- 
larly, of the failure of the Jews of his time to accept the gospel. 
In John, the “our report” is referred to the preaching of Jesus; in 
Romans, to that of the apostles. In both cases, there is a close 
historical parallelism and spiritual fulfilment, but not a literal histor- 
ical prediction. Isaiah “saw his glory” (John xii. 41) in the form 
of a vision of a perfect servant of God, suffering, teaching, and 
saving ; but the Old-Testament text does not lead us to suppose that 
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the prophet had before him any definite, historical shape of an indi- 
vidual man to appear in the far future. On the following quotation, 
verse 40, see on Matt. xiii. 14. 


JOHN xiii. 18: Ps. xli. 10 (9). 


fZeb. “Even my familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, has lifted up his heel against me.” 


So the Septuagint (xl. ro). 


Fohn (taking the latter clause of the psalm-verse). 
““ He who eats my bread [or, eats bread with me] has 
lifted up his heel against me.” 


Ps. xii. 10: Ipy YW Sam ond doix 
Sept.: 'O éoiwv dprove you EueydAvvev én’ Ewe TTEPLIOUOY. 
John: ‘O Tpdyuv pov Tov dptov éemnpev én’ éus thy nTépvav abrod, 


The psalm describes the suffering of a man sick, and surrounded 
by enemies, among them one who had been his intimate friend, but 
had turned against him. Its authorship and historical occasion can- 
not be determined. Its tone is purely individual, without reference 
to any future person ; and it is not free from a revengeful spirit, verse 
11 (10). The expression, “to lift up the heel against,” means to be 
hostile, to raise the foot in order to stamp, or to set out on some 
hostile procedure. According to the account given in John, the 
psalm is regarded by Jesus as Messianic, and these words applied 
to the treachery of Judas. It is possible that the first clause of the 
psalm-verse is omitted in order to avoid the statement that Jesus 
trusted Judas (compare John ii. 24, 25, Vi. 70, 71). In regard to 
the question whether the evangelists have always correctly reported 
the words of Jesus, see the Introduction. 


Text.— John does not follow Sept. or Heb., but renders freely after the 
former (as he elsewhere does), choosing his own words. His Tp@yav is not 
found in Sept. at all, though not uncommon in the N. T.; in classic Greek it 
means “to gnaw.” 
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JouN xv. 25: Ps. Ixix. 5 (4). 


Heb., Sept. “They who hate me without cause 


” 


en Si cary 
Fohn. “They hated me without cause.” 


A free adoption after the Septuagint. 


Ps. xix. 5: DIM “NI 
Sept.: Oi woovvréc pe Owpedy. 
Fohn: ‘Ore uionouy pe dwpedv, 


The expression occurs in Ps. Ixix. 5 (4), xxxv. 19 (and see Ps. 
cix. 3, cxix. 161), as descriptive of the psalmist’s enemies, and was 
equally applicable to the Jewish enemies of Jesus. It is here intro- 
duced by the phrase: “that the word written in their law might be 
fulfilled ;”” where the term “law,” properly in Jewish usage a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Zora, “ instruction, law,” includes the whole of 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as this was all a divine instruction and 


law to men. 


Text.—The word dwpedv, in classic Greek “freely, without price,” is used 
in Sept. and N. T. in the sense of “ without cause, undeservedly,” as translation 
of Heb. DIN, “freely, in vain, without cause.” 


Joun xix. 24: Ps. xxii. 19 (18). 


Heb. “They divide my garments among them, and 


on my clothing do they cast lots.” 
Sept., Fohn. “ They divided... did they cast lots.” 


John follows the Septuagint literally. 


Ps xxii 1g: Od rer waId-dyn DTD “a2 spym 
Sept. Fohn > Avewepioavro Ta imdred pov Eavtoic, Kal ext Tov ivariopov pov éBadov 


KAT pov. 


The psalmist is surrounded by fierce enemies, who strip off his 
clothing, and share it among themselves. John, taking the psalm as 


JOHN, ’ 91 


Messianic, regards this passage as a prediction of the division of the 
garments of Jesus among the soldiers who performed the crucifixion. 
The parallelism, however, is not a strict one: the soldiers took the 
garments, not out of enmity to him whom they crucified, but as cus- 
tomary perquisites. In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, Luke xxiii. 34, 
the dividing of the garments is mentioned, but there is no reference 
to the Old Testament. 


JOHN xix. 36: Exon. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12; 07, Ps. xxxiv. 21. 


£xod., Heb. “ A bone in it ye shall not break.” 

Vat. Sept. “A bone of it ye shall not break” (Alex., 
shall not be broken). 

Num. “They shall not break,” 

Fohn. “ A bone of him shall not be broken.” 

Ps., Fleb., Sept. « [ Yahwe preserves all his bones], 
one of them shall not be broken.” 


Exod. xii. 46: t-3W-Ny dyy) 

Sept. : ’Octodv ob ovvtpinere an’ abrod, 

Wm, has 1V3W" and ovrtpinovor, 

Ps. xxiv. 21: TRV) NO TIT one wningy-b> spe 
Sept.:...’Oord ... &v 2 abrév ob OvVTPLAnoETaL, 

John: Oarobv ob ovvrpi3#cerat abrod, 


The passage in Exodus relates to the paschal lamb, which was 
to be cooked and eaten whole ; and if this be the reference of the 
evangelist, he describes Jesus as the atoning lamb, as in i. 29, where, 
however, the allusion is rather to Isa. lifi. Tf it be the psalm-passage 
that is intended, the original sets forth the care that God exercises 
over his servants, so that not one of their bones is broken. So far as 
the wording in John is concerned, the quotation might be from either 
of these passages. But as this evangelist never elsewhere cites pre- 
dictions from the Pentateuch (John viii. 56 is not an exception), but 
always from the Psalms and Prophets (his object being to present 
Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, but as the idealized, spiritual Christ, 
the Son of God), the reference to the psalm seems the more prob- 
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able. With the fact that the legs of Jesus were not broken, —he be- 
ing already dead before the beginning of the sabbath, — is connected 
the piercing of his side by one of the soldiers, to which belongs the 
next quotation. 


Text.— The ovvrpisfoerat of the psalm agrees with the form in John. The 
Alex. Sept. ovytpibera: in Exod. is sufficiently near, if it be not an alteration 
after the N. T. text. On the cther hand, the éotovv of John is found in Exod., 
but not in the psalm, where, however, it is naturally supplied. The avtov of 
the Gospel corresponds to the dm’ abrod of Exod., but has to be supplied in the 
psalm. 


JOHN xix. 37: ZECH. xil. 10. 


Heb. “They shall look to me in respect to him 
whom they have pierced” (that 7s, slain). 

Sept. “ They shall look to me because they mocked.” 

Yohn. “They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 


Zech. xi. 10: IPAS OY TS WIT 
Sept.: "EmBaépovrae mpoe pe iv’ GY KaTWPXnOAVTO. 


Fohn: "Owpovrat cig ov éexévtgoav, 


The Hebrew is not to be rendered, as in the English Authorized 
Version, “They shall look on me whom they have pierced.” The 
sense is: “They [the people of Jerusalem] shall exhibit a kindly 
and prayerful spirit; and in their sorrow for their slain brethren of 
Judah, shall look to me, their God, for comfort.” 

The section Zech. xii. describes a phase of Israel’s fortunes of 
which the two features are: a siege of Jerusalem by its enemies, and 
its subsequent triumph, and therewith enmity between the city and 
the country districts of Judah, which is terminated by a complete 
reconciliation. How this hostility between Judah and Jerusalem 
arose, — whether the former was forced by the foreign enemy to join 
the besieging army, or in some other way two parties came into exist- 
ence, —is not clear. The future which the prophet depicts is, in any 
case, a triumph over foreign enemies, and the reconciliation of the 
two Jewish parties. ‘“In the siege against Jerusalem,” says he, 
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“Judah shall take part [verse 2], all the nations of the earth shall 
assemble against Jerusalem, but I, Yahwe, will smite them evar ais 
The leaders of Judah [the country districts] shall see that their 
proper course, their strength, is to act with Jerusalem, and they shall 
attack the foreign enemy, and Jerusalem shall remain in its place 
[5,6]. But Yahwe will also save Judah, and maintain it against the 
haughty pretensions of the Davidic family and the inhabitants of the 
city [7]. He will at the same time give heroic might to Jerusalem, 
and destroy the beleaguering nations [8, 9]. Then the people of 
Jerusalem shall receive the spirit of kindness and supplications, they 
shall turn with prayer to God in respect to their countrymen who 
have been slain in battle, and there shall be a universal mourning for 
the dead, comprising all families, and all members of each family.” 
The date of this passage is variously fixed, by some just after Josiah’s 
death (which is perhaps alluded to in verse 11), when the Chaldeans 
were approaching Jerusalem; by others, on the occasion of some 
unknown attack by the surrounding peoples in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. 

The reference, by the evangelist, to the piercing of Jesus’ side, is 
based on a translation and exegesis of the Hebrew that cannot be 
maintained. The “on him,” instead of the “on me” of the Hebrew, 
is either a free adaptation of the original, or from some Hebrew 
manuscript or some Greek or Aramaic version of the time. The 
Jewish commentators Rashi and Kimchi state that the passage was 
regarded as Messianic by some Jews; and in the tract Sukka, 51°, 
it is mentioned, that, by some, it was “ evil desire” that was pierced ; 
while others interpreted the “him,” of Messiah ben Joseph, who, 
according to the later Jewish view, was to be slain (Wiinsche, 
Leiden des Messias, pp. 53, 64). 


Zext.— In the Heb., Pos, “to him,” instead of Sy “to me,” is found in 49 
manuscripts of K., and 17 of De R., and in others, as marginal A777, also in the 
Soncino edition of the Prophets (A.D. 1485), in the Talmud tract Sukka, and 
in the Jewish writers Saadia (10th century), Aben Ezra (12th century), and 
Kimchi (13th century). But the mass of manuscripts and all the versions 
sustain the present text. A probable reason for the change into 158 is found 
in the fact, that according to the incorrect translation: “ They shall look on me 
whom they pierced,” the piercing of the divine Being presented a serious diffi- 
culty, which the alteration of this one word removed. The expression 08 0°37 
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may mean either “to look upon” or “to look to;” but here, where God is the 
speaker, the second sense alone is applicable. Moreover, the insertion of TAS 
before WS shows that the relative pronoun does not refer to the preceding 
word, but introduces a new object which depends on the following verb, “in 
respect to him [o7, them] whom they pierced.” See Ewald, Heb. Gram. § 333, a, 
footnote 3. 


Sept. might be rendered: “They shall look to me in behalf of 
those whom they mocked.” The xkatwpyjoavro is probably not rendering of Tp, 
“leap, insult” (inversion of py); but interpretation of TP, taken aS meaning 
“to pierce with ridicule.” For discussion of this and the readings of the other 
Greek versions, see De Rossi, Variz Lectiones, and Field’s edition of the 
Hexapla, on Zech. xii. 10. 


ACTS, 95 


AGT: 


AGTS h 20: PS. 1xix! 26 (28)s Ps. ix: 8; 


fs. \xix., Heb. “ Let their encampment be desolate, 
in their tents let there be no dweller.” 

Sept. “ Let their habitation be made desolate, and 
in their tents,” etc. 

Acts. ‘“ Let his habitation be made desolate, and let 
there be no dweller in it.” 


Ps. Ixix. 26: 2 TN-ON OINNA TW] ONYO-—NA 

Sept.: Tevndnrw 7 émaviue adbrav npnuwuérn, Kab ev Toic oKnvaaow abrav py 
EoTw 6 KAaTOLKOD, 

Acts: Levndntwo 7 éravice abrod Epnuoc Kal un Eotw 6 KatoKdw ev avTp. 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with the change of “their” to “his” 
(to suit the application to Judas), and the substitution of “it” for 
“their tents,” for brevity, and to retain the reference to “habitation.” 


Ps. cix., Feb. “ Let another take his charge.” 


So the Septuagint and Acts, 


BS Cixa Os Mas np INIPS 
Sept.: Kat rhv imioxonny adbrob AGBor Erepoc. 
Acts: TH émtoxorny aitod AaBérw ErEpoc, 


In the psalms quoted, there is no indication of a reference to any 
other person than him against whom the imprecations are directed. 
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These are treated in Acts as predictions of the fate of Judas, with 
the introductory formula, “ for it is written in the book of Psalms.” 


Text. —'Enavac, “habitation,” is a not quite exact rendering of 11°0, “en- 
campment.” The variations of the Acts text from the Septuagint call for no 
remark: they are freedoms taken by the N. T. writer. 


Acts ii. 17-21; RoM. x. 13: JOEL ili. I-5 (ii. 28-32). 


Heb. “ And after this I will pour out my spirit on all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions, and even on the bondmen and 
bondwomen in those days I will pour out my spirit. 
And I will give portents in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and columns of smoke; the sun 
shall be turned into fire and the moon into blood 
before the coming of the great and terrible day of 
Yahwe. And every one who shall call on the name 
of Yahwe shall be saved.” 


The Vatican Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew, with a few varia- 
tions: “of my spirit,” instead of “my spirit ;”” ““and” is inserted 
before “your old men” and “your young men ;”’ instead of “the 
bondmen,” stands “my bondmen ;” “vapor,” instead of “columns ; y, 
“notable,” instead of “terrible.” The Alexandrian Septuagint varies 
from the Vatican by writing: “yea, and on my bondmen ;” “my 


bondwomen ;” agreeing in this with Acts. 
2 oD fo) 


Acts. “And in the last days, says God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; 
yea, and on my bondmen and on my bondwomen in 
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those days IJ will pour out of my Spirit, and they shall 
prophesy. And I will give wonders in the heaven 
above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood before the coming 
of the great and notable day of the Lord. And every 
one who shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 


Joel iii. 1-5: DIR WBN W3-ba-by M-ny PVR jI-InS AD 
DIVA DY aNy nim os pN3 pom nid OF IPF OINI2 
PIP D2 OND ANN so NNNY Pawy non Oma NIN|wAHI3" 
mm oF 813-7282 O19 OM, Jwnd Jam URW :}wy nivan, wey dy 

OID. mI owa NIP? Ws OD OM sy, Spun 

Sept.: Kat gorat wera tadta Kat éxyed dnd 106 mvebuatoc pov ent naoav oapKa, 
kal xpodntetoovaw of viol buav Kat ai Ovyarépec tuov, Kal of mpeoSirepor buav 
évirrea évurviacbjoovrat, Kal of veavioxor buav opéoerc ipovta* Kai end rode dvbAovs 
Lov kal ént Tac dobAuc év taic muépace éxeivace éxyed amd tod TvEebpatoc pov Kar dow 
Tépata év TO obpavO, Kai ext THe Yas aiva Kat rdp Kat atuida Kanvod: 6 HALO peTao- 
Tpabjaetat ic oxdto¢ Kad H oeApvn eic diva, mply &Abetv Auépav Kupiov THY meyaanv Kat 
éxigavp, Kat Eorat mac bc av émtxanéonrat Td ovouia Kuplov owOAcerat. 

Acts: Kai éorat év taic éayarac nuépauc, Aéyet 6 Ged, Exyed and Tod TMvEtpuaroc jwov 
énl méoav otipxa, Kal mpogntetcovorv oi. vior tucv Kat ai Ovyatépec buav, kab of vea- 
vioxot buay dpdcee dpovra, Kal ob Tpeosirepae buav évumviow evurviacbpoovtat Kai 
ye ént Tove dobdove fov kat éxt tac dobAac ov év taic nuépate éxeivasc EkYEO UT TOD 
mvebuatocg pov, Kal rpognteboovow, Kar doow Ttépata éy TO obpavd avo Kar onusia 
ént THe ying KaTw, diva Kat mip Kat atpida karvod: 6 hduoc LleTaoTpagjoetat sic oK6706, 
«al 7 ceAqvn sic aiua, piv eAbeiv népav Kvpiov tiv peyadanv Kat éridavy. Kal tora 
mag 6¢ édv émtxanéanrat Td Ovoua Kupiov cwbAcETaL, 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes. For “after this,” 
Acts has “in the last days,” an equivalent prophetic phrase (Isa. 
li. 2; Mic. iv. 1 ; compare the Septuagint), here substituted as better 
pointing to the Gospel times ; the “says God” is inserted to point out 
that this is a divine utterance, as is plain in the Hebrew, but the pas- 
sage is here taken out of the connection ; the clauses relating to the 
“young men” and the “old men” are inverted, probably through 
inadvertence ; the phrase “and they shall prophesy” is added after 
the reference to bond-persons, in order to emphasize the honor done 
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to this lowest class of society ; “above” and “below,” after “heaven” 
and “earth,” are rhetorical expansion ; “signs” is inserted as appro- 
priate to the earth, while “wonders” belong to the heavens ; “ vapor” 
instead of “columns” (of smoke) is free rendering, or an error in 
the Septuagint, in which it several times occurs ; “notable” (after 
the Septuagint), instead of “ dreadful, terrible,” comes from a wrong 
understanding of the Hebrew word. 

Joel, after promising deliverance from the locust plague, predicts 
a great interposition of God, on behalf of his people (the “ day of 
Yahwe”), the physical accompaniment of which will be portents 
on the earth (war, with destruction of human life and burning of 
cities) and in the heavens (eclipses of the sun and moon) ; while 
the spiritual accompaniment will be the endowment of all Israel with 
the prophetic gift, so that all, and not merely, as before, a small class, 
shall enjoy the immediate knowledge of the divine will. Peter finds 
the fulfilment of this prediction in the disciples of Jesus, as the true 
Israel, and especially in the spiritual power manifested by them on 
the day of Pentecost. The spiritual enlightenment of the disciples, 
though not the national revival to which the prophet looked forward, 
was in the line of that universal diffusion of the knowledge of God 
of which he speaks. ‘The prophetic expression, “ call on the name,” 
means to render religious worship (compare Gen. iv. 26) ; and the last 
sentence of the quotation declares that whoever shall belong to the 
worshippers of Yahwe shall be saved in the great catastrophe described 
in chapter iv. (English Authorized Version, iii.). Peter understands 
this of the Messiah ; and so Paul in Rom. x. 13, where this part alone 
of the passage is quoted. 


Text. —'Ev taic toxdrae juépac is translation of DDT MWS; azo tov 
mrebuatos ov, instead of 70 mvedua pov, from a feeling that only a part of the 
divine spirit could be given to men; as the D'T3y and NYNDY are in Joel un- 
doubtedly bond-persons, it seems better to take the dotAove and dobAag of Acts 
in the same sense, in spite of the ov, which would point to the rendering ‘‘ser- . 
vants, worshippers;” dzpida, “ vapor,” is inexact rendering of NWN, “col- 
umns;” érdav7, “ notable, illustrious,” is the translation of 81), wrongly taken 
to be from the verb M8", “to see.” 
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ActTs ii. 25-28, 31, xiii. 35: Ps. xvi. 8-11. 


ffeb. “1 set Yahwe before me continually ; because 
he is on my right hand, I am not moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoices, also my flesh 
dwells in security. For thou dost not abandon my 
soul to Sheol [ov, the under-world], thou dost not suf- 
fer thy beloved to see the pit. Thou makest known 
to me the way of life; in thy presence is fulness of 
Joy, and at thy right hand are delights forever.” 

Sept. “1 foresaw the Lord before me continually, 
for he is on my right hand that I should not be moved. 
Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced, 
and moreover my flesh also shall dwell in hope. For 
thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, nor wilt thou 
suffer thy holy one to see destruction. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life; thou wilt fill me 
with joy with thy countenance [or, thy Dresence [is at 
thy right hand are delights forever.” 


Acts ii. is identical with the Septuagint, only omitting the last 
clause, “at thy right hand,” etc. Acts xiii. quotes only one clause, 
“thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see destruction.” 


Ps. xvi. 8-11: 939 MDW 437: vIy-ha spon ca von ad mA AW 
Pron pAn-K> Siw) ower siyn-wd a :noad pwr wags waa ba 
PITY Nina! yIv ov MIs cayA ane nih 
Sept.: Mpoopdunv rov xbpiov évoridv pov dia mavroc, drt éx desiév pob éorw iva 
LH oahevdO, 1d TodTo nbdpavOn % Kapdia ov Kal HyaAdudoato h yAdoou pov, Ere JE 
Kal 9 oap§ ov KataoKnvacer em? eArids. Ort odk eéyKataneiperc THY WuxAv jov sic dénv, 
ovdé ddcEte TOV baLsv cov ideiv Ovagbopiv, eyvdptoie fot ddode Caner mAnpdaerc we 
ebppoobync meta TOD TPocdrov cov. 
Acts: Wpoopaynv tov Kipiov tvémiy pov did mavric, 6r1 8x dekiov pov éariv, iva 
-) Carevdo. dua Todt ndopavOy pov % Kapdia Kat nyaAdacaro 4 yd@ooa ov, ért d8 
kal 7 o4p§ ov KatacKyvecer ex’ EAmidut drt obK byKarareinperc THY Woxhy ov sic ddnv, 
ove ddcetc tov batov cov idetv dcagpbopiv. éyvopiode jor dd0d¢ Gwifc, TAnoaoEtG Ue 
tdpoctirnc jeTa TOV mpocwTov cov, 
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The Septuagint “foresaw” or “beheld” for “set” is either free 
translation of our Hebrew word (perhaps causa reverentie), or the 
rendering of a different text-word ; the paraphrase “ tongue,” instead 
of “glory” (which is a common psalm expression for the whole per- 
sonality), is chosen as suiting better the act of rejoicing; the “and 
moreover ”’ is inserted to emphasize “ flesh” in contrast with “heart ” 
and “tongue ;” “hope” for “security” is inaccurate ; “holy one” 
is an allowable rendering — the Hebrew signifies “ favored, beloved,” 
and then, by a natural transition, “pious, holy,” but it is doubtful 
whether it is here singular or plural; “destruction” (=“ death”) 
does not here suit the parallelism of the clauses so well as “pit” 
(=“the under-world”’) ; the plural “ ways,” instead of the singular 
of the Hebrew, perhaps comes from a different text ; the verb “thou 
wilt fill,” instead of the noun “ fulness,” is perhaps a different reading 
of the Hebrew ; the past and future tenses of the Septuagint are not 
so well in keeping with the train of thought of the psalm as the 
present. 

The psalm is a pious thanksgiving to God for preservation and 
blessing, and at the end describes the author’s complete present 
security in the protecting presence of Yahwe. Idolaters, says the 
psalmist, shall be full of sorrow, but Yahwe is his lord, his portion, 
and has given him a goodly inheritance in the land ; Yahwe is always 
at his right hand, to shield him and keep him firm: he dwells, there- 
fore, without fear of enemies, in security and joy, heart (the whole 
inward being), glory (equivalent to “soul,” that is, personality), flesh 
(body, here also=personality) ; God keeps him alive, away from the 
pit of Sheol (it is the wicked and the heathen that die, and descend 
to Sheol: Ps. lv. 24 [23], ix. 18 [17]); he lives on earth, and finds 
perpetual joy in God’s presence. According to the Old-Testament 
conception, death was the most grievous of ills, and earthly life the 
supreme blessing (Isa. xxxvili. 18, 19; Prov. iii. 16; Isa. Ixv. 20), 
and the psalmist here expresses his joyful confidence that this bless- 
ing is assured him through the Lord’s presence. 

Acts regards the passage as referring to the resurrection of the 
body ; and since David (assumed to be the author of the psalm) had 
died and never risen, the reference is interpreted to be to the Mes- 
siah, who is held here to speak through the mouth of David. The 
Davyidic authorship is not essential to Peter’s argument, which would 
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hold equally of any old Israelitish psalmist. But of a Messianic 
reference there does not seem to be any trace in the psalm itself. 
The psalmist is speaking of his own present security: he has not in 
mind the immortality of the soul (as the older Jewish commentators 
hold), much less the resurrection of the body, but solely his preser- 
vation in earthly life by the favor of God. There is, therefore, no 
need to suppose that he is speaking of another person, on the ground 
that what he says cannot be true of himself. Rather, taking the 
psalm to be the expression of pious joy in the divine presence, and 
confidence in the divine protection, we may say that this protection 
would be accorded in the highest degree to Jesus, the supreme rep- 
resentative and embodiment at once of human piety and of divine 
excellence ; it is in him that the psalmist’s outburst of security in the 
consciousness of God’s presence finds its full expression. Acts finds 
in each clause of the psalm a prediction of the life of Jesus: he 
beholds God before him, and rejoices in the certainty of his resurrec- 
tion; though his soul shall descend into Hades, it shall not remain 
there, nor his flesh be destroyed, but he shall enter on the way of 
new bodily life. Paul’s argument in chapter xiii. is the same. Peter 
continues his argument from the Old Testament, to prove that the 
Messiah should rise from the dead, by a citation from Ps. cx. (see on 
Matt. xxil. 44). In verse 30, the reference is to 2 Sam. vil. B23, 


Text.— Sept. mpoopounv perhaps represents ‘Nw (Kal) or “NNW (Polel), 
from WW, “to see,” instead of ‘ANW; for the marginal reading TDN, sing., 
“beloved one,” instead of the text plur., "TOM, the authority is very strong, — 
Sept., Pesh. Syr., Targ., Vulg., about 300 Heb. manuscripts, and many printed 
editions and Jewish works; and the parallelism also favors this, the natural 
reference being to the author of the psalm. da@@opav takes the text-word AN 
to be from the stem NNW, “to destroy,” instead of from MW, “to sink,” which 
latter is required by the parallelism. mAnpdoetc pe, “thou wilt fill me,” perhaps 
represents the //i/i/ or Piel of the verb PAW with suffix; but perhaps Sept. text 
was originally simply tAnp< cee or mAGpwowc, “fulness,” which a copyist took to 
be a verb, and added the ye as object. 


ACTS iii. 22, 23, vii. 37: DEUT. xviii. 15, 19. 


feb. “ A prophet from thy midst from thy brethren 
like me will Yahwe thy God raise up to thee — to him 
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shall ye hearken, . . . and the man who shall not 
hearken to my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it from him.” 

Sept. “A prophet ... shall ye hearken .. . and 
the man who shall not hearken to whatsoever that 
prophet shall speak in my name,” etc. 

Acts. “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up to 
you from your brethren like me; to him ye shall 
hearken according to all things whatscever he shall 
speak to you. And every soul who shall not hearken 
to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed out of the 
people.” 


Deut. xviii. 15, 19: YS PH MM FP OP. 3B. PHN. JAP. 622 
‘DIS “OVE TIT TWN IPT IN PRUTND WE WNT MVP... pRWA 
:VOpD WITS 
Sept.: Tpogiryy éx tov ddeAddv cov ac sué dvacthaet cot xbptog 6 Hebe cov, abtov 
Gxobcecbe. . . . 9xal 6 dvOpwroc b¢ dv UH UKobon baa édv AadAgjon 6 TpogATHE éxELvoc 
ént TH Ovouati pov éyw éxduchow & adtov. 
Acts: Tlpoparyy buiv dvactacet Kbpios 6 Dede éx THV adeAdav buoy wC éué* avTou 
dxoboccbe kara navta boa dv Aarqon mpdc bude. gota O& Tdca WuxR Hrlg av pH 


ee zs Z ley: ie , eee 2 
dxoban TOD TpopAtov éxeivov &oAsHpevOHcETal Ex TOD Aaov. 


The Septuagint differs from the Hebrew only in a word or two: 
the reading, “ whatsoever that prophet shall speak” (verse 19), de- 
pends, perhaps, on a different Hebrew text from ours. Acts gives a 
free rendering, in part, perhaps, a paraphrase, after the Septuagint : 
the second personal pronouns are made plural, “ you, yours,” instead 
of “thou, thy,” to suit the address to the people; the “from your 
[thy] midst” is omitted as superfluous ; instead of “the Lord thy 
God,” the latest editions of Acts have the breviloquence, “the Lord 
God ;”’ the clause, “ according to all things,” etc., is transposed from 
verse 19, with the insertion of “all” for emphasis ; the “every soul” 
is a stronger expression of the New-Testament writer for ‘the man ;” 
the expression, “shall be utterly destroyed out of the people,” instead 
of “TI will require it from him,” is either the substitution of a com- 
mon phrase of punishment (Gen. xvii. 143; Lev. xvii. 4, xvill. 29), 
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as an interpretation of the more general expression of the Hebrew, 
or a different reading of the Hebrew text. 

In Deuteronomy, the connection shows that the word “ prophet” 
is used collectively, the reference being to the whole line of proph- 
ets as interpreters of the divine will, and intermediaries between God 
and the people: “ You were afraid of God’s terrors at Horeb (Sinai), 
and asked that you might not again hear his voice: he grants your 
request, and will raise up prophets who shall speak in his name, and 
whom you must obey; and if any prophet pretend to speak in my 
name when I have not commanded him (the test being, whether his 
prediction is fulfilled), he shall die.” Jesus is here included in so far 
as he is the culmination of the prophetic institution in Israel, and his 
life is the final realization of this declaration of Deuteronomy. Acts, 
however, regards the passage as a direct historical prediction of Jesus, 
and refers, further, to the testimony of all the prophets from Samuel 
on, who, it is declared, as many of them as spoke, told of these days 
(verse 24). 

Text.—In Sept., verse 19, 60a éév for "17 is perhaps paraphrase; the in- 
sertion of 6 mpody7n¢ éxeivoc serves to emphasize the grammatical subject. In 
Acts, réoa Wuy7 is equivalent to mé¢ GvOpwroc ; éLoAeOpevOnoerat x Tod Aaod possibly 


represents, in the Heb. text, WY ND" or 113), instead of our WO} WITS 
and may have come from some Aramaic or Greek version of the time. 


ACTS iii. 25; GAL. iii. 8, 16: GEN. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xii. 3. 


Gen. xxil., xxvi., Zeb. “ And all the nations of the 
earth shall bless themselves in thy seed.” 

Sept. ‘ Shall be blessed.” 

Acts. “ And in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Gen. xil., Aled. “And all the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” 


And compare Gen. xviii. 18, xxvili. 14. 


Sept. ‘“ Shall be blessed.” 
Gal. iii. 8. ‘All the nations shall be blessed in thee.” 
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Gen. xxii. 18, xvi. 4: PINT a GD yyota wan 

Sept. : Kal evevdoynbjoovra tv 76 oné pati cov mavra te E0vn THE ypc. 
Acts: Kail év 76 onéppari cov ebaoynOqouvrat maca al TaTplal THE ye. 
Gen. xii. 3: ADIWO Navy 4d 72 say 

Sept, Gal. iii. 8: "EvevAoynbqoovra: év oor. 

Gen. xviii. 18: yuso EAI ve) 

Sept, Gal.: Wavra ra éovy. 


The New-Testament writers here combine different Genesis pas- 
sages. Acts has “seed” after Gen. xxii., and “families” after Gen. 
xi.; Galatians has “nations” after Gen. xxil., and “in thee” after 
Gen. xii. 

“To bless one’s self in a person,” is to take him as the standard 
of blessing, to wish that one may be blessed like him, to invoke his 
blessing on one, or, if the person be divine, to invoke his aid. So 
of God, in Isa. Ixv. 16: “that he who blesses himself in the earth 
may bless himself in the true God,” that is, may invoke the true God 
as the source of blessing; and so Jer. iv. 2. Of man, Ps, lxxii. 17: 
“May his name [the king’s] endure for ever; .. . may men bless 
themselves in him, may all nations call him happy;” here men wish 
themselves as happy as the king. In Gen. xlviii. 20, the explanation 
of the phrase is given: “And he [Jacob] blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh.” The form of the verb (Aitthpae/) in Gen. xxii. 
and xxvi. is the same as that in Ps. Ixxii., and the translation would 
naturally be the same ; in Gen. xviii. and xii., a similar form (Wifal) 
is employed, and the similarity of connection favors the same mean- 
ing. According to this, Israel was to be so greatly blessed that 
other nations should wish themselves like it ; and this blessing, as the 
general course of thought of the Old Testament suggests, was to 
involve, and be based on, a knowledge of the true God. Further, 
Israel believed, in the later times, that it was to give this knowledge to 
other peoples, and thus it would become not merely the standard, but 
also the source, of blessing to them, — an expectation that was ful- 
filled in Jesus. 

According to the other translation, these passages contain predic- 
tions of Israel’s mission to bless the nations ; and so it is taken in the 
New Testament, and interpreted of the Messiah. In Acts, Peter, 
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speaking to the Jews, says, ‘ You are the sons of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, saying, In thy seed, etc. ; and this promise 
he has fulfilled by raising up his servant (Jesus), and sending him to 
turn you from your iniquities.” In Gal. iii. 8, Paul cites the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. xii. and xviii.) to prove that faith is to be the 
means of blessing, that is, of justification, to all the nations ; since they 
were all to be blessed in Abraham, that is, to share his blessing under 
its condition, faith. The original passage does not, indeed, contain 
any reference to faith: it is, according to the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, which Paul used, simply a declaration that Abraham (that is, 
the Jewish people) was to be a source of blessing to the nations. 
But, on the ground that the blessing is to be spiritual, he properly 
infers that it could not come without faith in God, or, what according 
to his view was the same thing, faith in Christ; and he therefore 
says that in this promise the gospel was preached beforehand to 
Abraham. 

Paul returns to this subject in Gal. iii. 16 (referring to Gen. 
xviii. 18 and xxvi. 4, and perhaps to Gen. xvii. 8, 10), in order to 
make a Messianic argument from the word “seed.” The promise, 
says he, was to Abraham and his seed ; and inasmuch as the singular 
“seed” is used, and not the plural “seeds,” the reference must be 
to the Messiah: “ Now, to Abraham were the promises spoken, and 
to his seed —he says not, And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” This argument, however, is not 
sustained by the Hebrew linguistic usage, or by the connection in 
Genesis. The Hebrew word in question is always used in the Old 
Testament in the singular when it means “ posterity,” and cannot in 
itself point to an individual person; nor, as we may infer from the 
constant Old-Testament usage, would it occur to an ancient Hebrew 
writer that he could make such a reference by the mere use of this 
singular form, which is in this respect almost exactly equivalent to 
our word “posterity.” Further, in all the passages in Genesis the 
connection shows that it is the nation Israel that is spoken of; there 
is no hint of a reference to the Messiah. The apostle seems here 
to have employed a rabbinical or midrashic method of exegesis, based 
on the later Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic use of the word “seed.” 
The later language departed from the Old-Testament usage in em- 
ploying the singular for an individual, and making a plural which it 
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used in the sense of “posterity ;”* and Paul simply transfers this 
usage to the Greek term of the Septuagint, and on it constructs his 
argument. So in Gen. iv. 10: “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me” (where the Hebrew word for “ blood” is plural), the 
rabbis read “bloods,” and interpreted it to mean the blood of Abel 
and of his posterity (Midrash Bereshith Rabba, on Gen. iv. 10); and 
in Gen. iv. 25, the “another seed” is interpreted of the Messiah 
(Midrash Rabba, on Ruth iv. 14, cited by Bohl). It is not neces- 
sary to the apostle’s point (which is, that the Mosaic law could not 
set aside the earlier promise to Abraham), to show a direct prediction 
of the Messiah in the Genesis passage : it would be sufficient to point 
out that the Christ summed up in himself all the promises to Abra- 
ham. But taking the modern sense of the word “seed,” against the 
Old-Testament usage, he asserts, not that the word might by its form 
apply to the individual Messiah, but that it ast be so interpreted. 
In Acts, likewise, the word “seed” seems to be understood as refer- 
ring especially to Jesus as the Messiah (see verse 26). 


Text. —In Gen. xii. 3, Sept. renders Heb. NNDwn, « families,” by @vAai, but 
Acts by matpiai, by which the Heb. term is elsewhere given in Sept. (1 Chron. 
xvi. 28; Ps. xxii. 28 [27]). Such familiar passages would be freely combined in 
quotation; or, in citation from memory, two passages might easily be con- 
founded. 


INCWNS Jy QB AGS IPSS Ti sig S 


ffeb. ‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples 
meditate vanity? The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together against 
Yahwe and against his anointed.” 

Sept., Acts. “Why did the nations act insolently, 
and the peoples meditate vain things? The kings of 
the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
assembled together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” 


' The illustrations are given by Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1858, p. 307 f.; and by Bohl, in his Alttestamentliche Citate, p. 246 ff. 
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Ps. iit, 22 OWN PISTIPD ws py uy}, prays ova way mp) 
Iw-In MT-Dy ANNO 

Sept.: “Iva ti &dpbagav evn, Kat Aaol iuerérnoay Kev ; mapéotyoar oi Baowdeic TI¢ 
yg Kal of dpxovtes ovvymxOnoay ext TO avTd Kata TOU Kupiov Kal KaTa Tod YpLoTOD avTOD, 
Acts: “Iva ti éopbatav &vn Kat Aaol duedérnoay Keva ; TapéoTHoav of Baotnreie Tie 


yig kat of dpyovtec ovvyxOnoar ent 7d abrd Kata Tod Kypiov Kal KaTa 70d XpioTav avtod. 


Acts follows the Septuagint literally. The Septuagint incorrectly 
renders the verbs as past ; the connection shows that they are to be 
taken as present. The translation “assembled,” instead of “take 
counsel,” represents a different Hebrew text from ours; the context 
perhaps favors the Hebrew reading, the next verse giving the “coun- 
sel” of the kings, though this would also agree with the “assembled,” 
which is supported by the parallelism (“set themselves” in the first 
clause). 

The psalm predicts the triumph of a king of Jerusalem (Zion, 
verse 6), the anointed of Yahwe, against whom various nations had 
declared war, — apparently the surrounding subject-peoples of Judah 
who had rebelled. The date is uncertain; the time of Hezekiah 
seems the most probable (compare Isa. ix. 5 (Authorized Version, 6) 
and 1 Kings xviii, 8). The psalm is without inscription in the 
Hebrew ; the reference to: David in Acts (verse 25) is in accordance 
with the Jewish rule of ascribing any anonymous psalm to the author 
of the next following, or “ David” is to be taken generally as equiv- 
alent to “the book of Psalms.” Our verses declare that hostility to 
the king of Judah is hostility to Yahwe, the God of Judah. The 
psalm (as an unfulfilled picture of royal greatness) is regarded by 
the earlier Jewish commentators (the Midrash) as Messianic, and 
is so taken (in a spiritualized sense) in Acts, where our passage is 
quoted of the gathering-together of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and 
the Jews, against “God’s holy servant Jesus” (verse 27). 


Text.—The ovvayOnoar, “assembled,” of Sept. and Acts, is rendering of 
13y)) from Ty” (as in Num. x. 3), instead of our text-word 1701). 


ACTS vii. 


The speech of Stephen in this chapter is a string of quotations 
(all from the Pentateuch, except the four last), which may conve- 
niently be taken together, most of them requiring little remark. 
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Verse 3. “The God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he set- 
tled in Charran, and said to him, Go forth from thy 
land and thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee.” 


From Gen. xii. 1, after the Septuagint, with omission of one clause. 
The statement that the command came to Abraham in Mesopotamia 
is not in accordance with the Hebrew, which rather represents him 
as setting out, in obedience thereto, from Haran (Gent Xib.s)., 
Stephen seems to follow a traditional interpretation of his day, which 
desired to represent Abraham’s movements as controlled from the 
beginning by divine guidance. The rendering of the English Author- 
ized Version in Gen. xii. 1, — “the Lord had said,” instead of “the 
Lord said,” —is incorrect, and is apparently based on Stephen’s 
statement. 


Verse 5. “He promised to give it to him for a 
possession, and to his seed after him.” 


From Gen. xii. 7,:xiicrs, xv. 18. 


Verses 6, 7. “And God spake thus, that his seed 
should sojourn in a foreign land, and they should bring 
them into bondage and ill-treat them four hundred 
years ; and the nation to whom they shall be in bond- 
age will I judge, said God, and after that they shall 
come forth and worship me in this place.” 


From Gen. xv. 13, 14, after the Septuagint, with a few changes. 
The words, “and worship me in this place,” are apparently added | 
from Exod. iii. 12, where it is said to Moses that Israel should serve 
God “on this mountain ”’ (Horeb), but are here, in that case, inac- 
curately applied, as Abraham was not in Horeb, so far as appears, 
when he received this promise. Stephen combines the Old-Testa- 
ment material freely, 
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Verse 9. ‘The patriarchs, moved with envy [Gen. 
xxxvii. 11] against Joseph, sold [verse 28] him into 
Egypt.” 


The expressions “envy” and “sold” are the same as in the 
Septuagint. 


Verse 10. ‘And God was with him ... . and gave 
him favor and wisdom before Pharaoh ... and he 
made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” 


From Gen. xxxix. 3, xli. 41, 40. 


Verse 11. “ There came a famine on all Egypt and 
Canaan.” 


Freely from Gen. xli. 54. 


Verse 12. “ Jacob, having heard that there was corn 
in Egypt.” 


From Gen. xlii. 1, 2. 


Verse 13. ‘Joseph was made known to his breth- 
ren [Gen. xlv. 1, Sept.], and Joseph’s race was revealed 
to Pharaoh” (Gen. xlv. 16). 

Verse 14. “Joseph called Jacob and his kindred, 
seventy-five souls.” 


The Hebrew, Gen. xlvi. 27, Deut. x. 22, has “seventy;” the 
number in Acts is taken from the Septuagint of Genesis, which 
reckons nine sons of Joseph in Egypt, and, by adding these to the 
sixty-six that Jacob brought (verse 26), makes seventy-five. In 
Deuteronomy, however, the Vatican Septuagint has “seventy,” but 
the Alexandrian Septuagint (probably after Acts) ‘ seventy-five.” 
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Verses 15, 16. “Jacob... died, he and our fath- 
ers, and were carried over to eeveneem and laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price of silver from 
the sons of Emmor in Sychem.” 


There is here a confusion between the two passages, Gen. 1. 13 
(where it is said that Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought for a burying-place from Ephron the 
Hittite), and Josh. xxiv. 32 (where it is related that the bones of 
Joseph were buried in the ground which Jacob bought from the sons 
of Hamor). Whether this confusion belonged to the original speech, 
or was introduced by the author of Acts, or by a copyist, can hardly 
be determined. 


Verses 17-19. ““The people grew and multiplied 
till there arose another king, who knew not 
Joseph. He dealt artfully with our race and treated 
our fathers badly, that their children . . . might not 
be preserved alive.” 


From Exod. i. 7, 8, 10, 11, 17, after the Septuagint. 


Verses 20, 21. ‘‘ Moses was fair,” etc. 


From Exod. ii. 2, 5-10, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 22. ‘Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in his words and 
deeds.” 


This, which is not stated in the Old Testament, was part of the 
traditional teaching of the day. See Josephus, Ant. ii. 9, 10. 


Verses 23-29, 35. 


Moses’ interference in his brethren’s behalf, and his flight to Mid- 
ian. From Exod. ii. 11-15, after the Septuagint, except that the 
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expression : “Sirs, you are brethren, why do you wrong each other?” 
is a free expansion of the original. 


Verse 30. 


The flaming bush. From Exod. ili. 2, after the Septuagint. In- 
stead of “the angel of the Lord,” who in Exodus speaks as Yahwe, 
Acts has simply “an angel,” who is distinguished from God, in 
accordance with the later, more careful angelology ; for the ‘‘ Horeb”’ 
of Exodus, stands in Acts the equivalent and more familiar “ Sinai.” 


Pepses 31, 33) 34: 


Condensed from Exod. iii. 3-5, 7-10, the scene at the burning 
bush, the order being slightly changed ; verse 32 is from verse 6, and 
verse 33 from verse 5, of Exodus. After the Septuagint. 


Verse 32. “1 am the God of thy fathers,” etc. 


From Exod. iii. 6. See on Matt. xxii. 32. 


Verse 37. “A prophet will God raise up to you,” 
CLC: 


From Deut. xviii. 15. See on Acts ili. 22. 


Verse 40. “Saying to Aaron, Make us gods who 
shall go before us, for, as for this Moses who led us 
up from the land of Egypt, we know not what has 
become of him.” 


From Exod. xxxii. t and 23, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 44; fled. viii. 5. 


From Exod. xxv. 40 and xxvi. 30. Hebrews gives the full quota- 
tion: “See that thou make all things according to the pattern that 
was shown thee in the mountain ;” following, with the insertion of 
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“all things,” and one slight change in a verb-form, the text of the 
Septuagint, which agrees almost exactly with the Hebrew. Acts, 
more freely: “that he should make it according to the pattern that 
he had seen.” 


Verses 46, 47. “David... asked that he might 
find a habitation for the God of Jacob. But Solomon 
built him a house.” 


The reference is to 1 Kings viii. 17 (from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 3), and 
viii. 18-20 (2 Sam. vii. 13). 


Two other quotations in this chapter, not mere citations of histor- 
ical facts, must be treated separately. 


ACTS vii. 42, 43: AMOS v. 25-27. 


The Hebrew text of verse 26 is doubtful and obscure, and only 
an approximate translation is here offered. 


Heb. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offering in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? Nay, 
ye bore Sakkut your king, and Kewan your idol, the 
star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves [o7, 
ye bore the tabernacle of your king, and the pedestal 
of your idol, etc.]. And I will carry you into captiv- 
ity beyond Damascus.” 

Sept. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
-the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? And 
ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Raiphan, their figures which ye made for your- 
selves. And I will carry you away beyond Damascus.” 

Acts. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings 
forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? And 
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ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of the 
god Rompha, the figures which ye made to worship 
them. And I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 


Amos v. 25-27: 32 TW Oya awa -AwWIN AMI. ONIN 

Wwe ody and oY rd ANY DIDddD M30 ne DONwY : deter 

: PRET ANA DIMY “NIN 202) oMwy 

Sept.: M) odiyia kat Ovoiag npoonvéyKaré fot, oikoc ’lopunA, tTecoapaxovra érn év 

TH Epnuw; Kat dvedwZete tv oxnvav tod Moddy, Kal 7d dorpov Tod Dod bpuav ‘Pagan, 
Tove TLTOUC alTaY ob¢ émolHoaTe EavToOiC’ Kal MeTOLKLa bude éeréxewa Aayaokod. 

Acts: Mj odayia kat Ovoiacg rpoonvéyKaré joe étn TecoepaKovta év TH epfuw, oiKoc 

‘Topaya; kat dvedasere tHv oxnrgv tod Moddy, kal 7d dotpov tod Oeod ‘Pouga, rove 
Timovs od¢ énowjoate TpooKuvely abtoic: Kal METOLKLO Dude erréxetva BaBvAdvoc. 


The translation of verses 25 and 27 of Amos is plain. In verse 26, 
the connection favors the past tense “bore,” but some render “ye 
shall bear,” that is, in the foreign land to which you are to be 
carried, you shall, as a punishment, fall into or continue your idol- 
atry. The renderings “Sakkut” or “Sikkut,”’ and “ Kewan,” are 
favored by the tone of the passage, and the latter by early Jewish 
exegesis (Aben Ezra) ; so the English Authorized Version has Chinn. 
“Sakkut” is a (probably Accadian) surname of the Babylonian deity 
Ninib or Adar, the god of war (W. A. L., ii. 57. 40, ¢, 2), who pre- 
sided over the planet Saturn. Kawan or Kaiwan (or, Kaman or 
Kaiman, W. A. I., ii. 32. 25, e, 7) is the Accadian-Babylonian name 
of a planet, the fifth in the list (W. A. I., ii. 48. 52, @, 4, and iii. 57: 
66, 2), commonly taken to be Saturn, as, indeed, the Arabic name 
for Saturn is “ Kaiwan.” It is certainly an objection to this transla- 
tion, that these names of deities are not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Old Testament as worshipped by the Israelites: the “Sukkoth” 
(Sakkut) of 2 Kings xvii. 30 is a Babylonian deity introduced into 
the land after the fall of Samaria.' But no satisfactory translation of 
verse 26 has yet been given. In the Septuagint and Peshitto-Syriac, 
the order of words is different from that of the Hebrew. The former 
is given above ; the latter reads thus: “And ye did not bear the tab- 
ernacle of Malkom, and Kewan your image, the star which ye made 


™ See Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 215; and Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, 2d ed., on 2 Kings xvii. 30. 
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a god to yourselves.” The “ Raiphan” of the Septuagint is probably 
a corruption of “ Kaiphan,” for “ Kaiwan.” + 

Acts follows the Septuagint, with a few verbal changes, and the 
insertion of the words “to worship them” at the end of verse 26, to 
bring out the idolatry distinctly. The name of the deity “ Rompha” 
(from Septuagint “ Raiphan”’) is written variously in the New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts. The substitution of ‘ Babylon” for “ Damascus” 
is an inadvertence, or a scribal error, which arose from the recollec- 
tion of the Babylonian captivity. There is no need to call in an 
Aramaic version to account for these changes. 

The probable sense of the passage in Amos is that Israel had been 
always idolatrous, and their formal offerings counted for nothing in 
God’s sight, from the time of the wilderness till the prophet’s day ; 
and therefore God would send them into captivity. “ Beyond Damas- 
cus,” says Amos indefinitely, because the remote Assyrians were then 
(about B.C. 770) still little known, having made their first appear- 
ance on the borders of the Mediterranean coast-districts about seventy 
years before (B.C. 842, Jehu). Stephen also quotes the passage to 
show that the people worshipped “the host of heaven” in the wilder- 
ness. 


Text. —Web. N30, “tabernacles,” instead of 93D, is found in one manu- 
script of De R.; and pon, “Milcom,” instead of p225n, “ your king,” in one 
of De R., and perhaps one of K.; with this agrees the Sept. reading, “ taberna- 
cle of Moloch.” Symmachus, Aquila, and Vulg. also have “tabernacle.” The 
words MDD and j1°) are found only here in the O. T.; and their significations, if 
they are appellatives, are uncertain: the most probable meanings would be 
“tabernacles” or “images.” The text of verse 26 seems tobe corrupt." 


ACTS vii. 49, 50: ISA. Ixvi. 1, 2. 


Heb. “Thus says Yahwe, The heavens are my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house would ye build me? and what manner of 
place would be my rest? and all these my hand has 
made.” 


I See Schrader, in Studien und Kritiken, 1874, ii. 
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Sept. “Thus says the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house will ye build for me? and of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand has made.” 

Acts. ‘The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool. What manner of house will ye build 
for me, says the Lord, or what shall be the place of 
my rest? Has not my hand made all these things?” 


Zsa. Ixvi. 1, 2: “QA WE M2 mow *927 DI pM Nod pwn 
TAwY oT AR dam scan. IPD TEN) 
Sept.: 'O obpavog jov Opdvoc, Kad yh bronddiov tov moddv pov’ tolov oikov 
oixodounoeré pot; Kat roioc témo¢ TIS KaTaTavoEH¢ ov; TavTa yap tavta éroinoev 
7 XElp ov. 
Acts: 'O obpavog fuot Apdvoc, Kart 4 yn brondduov Tov rodav ov’ qolov oixoy 
oikodounoeré fol, Aéyer Kbptoc, tig Tomoc TIS KaTanatceac uov; obyl f yelp jov 
éroinoey tadta mavta; 


The variations of the Septuagint and Acts from the Hebrew are 
unimportant. The transposition of the “says the Lord,” and the in- 
terrogative form of the last sentence in Acts, are for rhetorical effect, 
or perhaps the result of quoting from memory. Stephen uses the 
words, like Isaiah, to express the fact that the Most High does not 
dwell in houses made with hands. 


ACTS Vill. 32, 33 ISA. lil.7, 8. 


ffeb. “ |He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself, 
and opened not his mouth], like the sheep which is 
led to slaughter, and like an ewe which before her 
shearers is dumb—and opened not his mouth. By 
violence and by judgment he was taken away, and as 
for his generation, who considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living ?” 
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Sept. “He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as a 
lamb before the shearer [ A/ex., his shearer] is dumb, 
so he opens not his mouth. In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away; his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is taken from the earth.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it has “ his shear- 
er” (and so the Alexandrian Septuagint). 


Zea. Viti 7,8: 289 TMD? Ny TON Wa 359 IMI bay naw) ns 

:OPN YIN WI 2 DMT py HTM NP? v|vODr yh 

Sept.: ‘Qe rpoBatov éni opay7nv AXON, Kal Ge dpvdc évavtiov Tov KelpovToc agdwvoc, 

obtwc obk dvoryet TO oTOua aiTov. év TI tarelvecel 7 Kplole avTod 7pOn* THY yEevedy 
abrov tic Ounyhoetat; Ort alperat and Tie yg 7 Sw avtov. 

Acts: ‘Qe npoBatov ext obayny 7x0N, Kat Oo dpvdoe évavtiov Tod KeipovToc avrov 

dduvoc, obTw¢o obK dvoiyes TO OTSA avTOD* év TH TamEwacet H Kplole adTOd 7pON* THY 


yevedy abrod the Oinynostat; Ort aiperat Gnd TIC yng 7 Gon avtod. 


The rendering of the Septuagint and the English Authorized Ver- 
sion, “he was led as a sheep to slaughter,” is possible, but does not 
suit the parallelism and the conclusion of the sentence so well as the 
one above given; “lamb” is incorrect; the Hebrew now reads 
“shearers,” but the omission of one letter would make the singular, 
and so the Septuagint seems to have read ; “so” is inserted to bring 
the last clause of verse 7 into connection with the incorrectly trans- 
lated preceding part. Verse 8 is mistranslated throughout in the 
Septuagint. Yet the general sense of the passage is conveyed by this 
version, which has given hardly a sentence with precision. The in- 
terpretation of the “servant of Yahwe” (to whom our passage refers) 
has already been considered. Here (verse 35), as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, he is regarded as identical with the Messiah. More 
accurately stated, the conception of the prophet is realized in Jesus. 


Text.— Heb. 3 is preposition, not conjunction; we must therefore render : 
“like [ov, as] the sheep, which,” etc., and “ like an ewe which;” in the second 
sr), the ) is omitted in two manuscripts of K. and one of De R., which makes 
the sentence smoother, though the present reading is not objectionable. In 
verse 8, the preposition }7) introduces the instrument of the “ taking off” of the 
servant, “by [or, through] violence and judgment,” = “by violent judgment,” 
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a reference to the unjust procedures instituted against the exiles; “generation” 
means the body of contemporaries, —not, as Sept. seems to take it, genealogy : 
the sense is: Who among the contemporaries of the captive Israelites paid any 
attention to the fact that they were slain, and slain for the sins of their breth- 
ren? 


ACTS Xiii. 


Paul’s speeches in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, like Ste- 
phen’s, contain many quotations, which we may examine together. 


Verses 17-21. 


God led Israel out of Egypt with a high arm (Deut. vii. 19, Sep- 
tuagint) . . . and suffered their manners in the wilderness (Deut. 
i. 31, Septuagint) . . . having destroyed seven nations in the land 
of Canaan (Deut. vii. 1). The number four hundred and fifty, 
notwithstanding the change of text in recent editions (Tischendorf, 
and Westcott and Hort: “ He gave them their land for an inheritance 
for about four hundred and fifty years, and after this he gave them 
judges till Samuel the prophet’), must be understood to refer to the 
period between Joshua and Saul: the wandering is reckoned at forty 
years, the period of the Judges at four hundred and fifty, and the 
reign of Saul at forty. The number four hundred and fifty (wherein 
Acts agrees with Josephus) is got by adding up the figures in Judges 
and First Samuel, and is inconsistent with the reckoning of 1 Kings 
vi. 1, according to which the period from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon was four hundred and eighty years: the chronology 
here is very uncertain. The length of Saul’s reign is not given in the 
Old Testament. In 1 Sam. xiii. 1, the present text declares that he 
reigned two years (see the Hebrew) ; but the text is evidently corrupt. 
The number forty (verse 21) is a round number, perhaps suggested 
by the lengths of the reigns of David and Solomon. 


Verse 22. “I have found David the son of Jesse, a 
man after my heart [Ps. Ixxxix. 21 (20); 1 Sam. xiii, 
14], who shall do all my will.” 


The last clause is a summary of 2 Sam. vii. and Ps. Ixxxix, 19-37 
(18-36). 
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Verse 25. 


The words of John here quoted agree more nearly with John i. 27 
than with the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


Verse 33. “Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” 


From Ps, ii. 7, after the Septuagint ; the same quotation is found 
in Heb. i. 5 andv.5. In the psalm, the king of Judah, whose con 
umphs over his enemies are celebrated, is called the “son of Yahwe, 
his sonship naturally beginning with the day of his establishment as 
king. In accordance with the Messianic interpretation, the passage 
is used in Acts as a prediction of Jesus, and particularly of his resur- 
rection, which, as a most striking display of the divine power and 
favor, and an elevation to a position of everlasting dignity, is regarded 
as God’s testimony to the sonship of Jesus. In Hebrews, also, the 
psalm-verse is quoted as a direct prediction of the Messiah, to show 
his superiority over angels (i. 5), and the honor God had accorded 
him (v. 1). 


Verse 34. 


As further proof from the Old Testament that the Messiah was 
to be raised from the dead, Paul cites from Isa. lv. 3, which he in- 
terprets by Ps. xvi. ro, Isaiah (Hebrew) reads: ‘1 will make an 


” 


everlasting covenant with you, the sure mercies of David ;” that is, 
I promise you (Israel) an everlasting kingdom or national life, as I 
promised David (2 Sam, vii. 16). Acts renders (after the Septua- 
gint) : I will give you “the sure [7, faithful] holy things of David,’ 
and explains this of the promise to David (which was, however, says 
Paul, not to David, but to the Messiah): “thou wilt not give thy 
holy one to see destruction” (Ps. xvi. 10; see on Acts ji, 25-28), 
and so of the resurrection of Jesus. The words rendered “ mercies” 
and “holy” are the same in Isaiah and the psalm. Such a combina- 
tion is not warranted by an accurate interpretation of the prophet 
and the psalm: it is true, however, that all God’s spiritual dealings 
with Israel, as nation and as individuals, were crowned and completed 
in Jesus. 


ACTS. 119 


fea. Wv. 3: DIDI WI “ION opp AMA 22 ANID 
Sept., Acts: Avabjoouat [Acts, ddow] 7a bora Aavid | Acts, Aavetd] ra nord, 
Ps. xvi. 10, Sept, Acts; Ovde | Acts, ob] dwoerg tov boty cov idsiv dvapbopay, 


Verse 41. 
From Hab. i. 5. 


fled. “Behold among the nations, and regard, and 
be exceedingly astonished, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe when it is told.” 

Sept. “ Behold, ye despisers, and regard, and won- 
der exceedingly, and perish, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe, if one tell it.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it omits “and 
regard,” and “ exceedingly,” and inserts “a work ” after “ days,’ and 
“to you”’ at the end of the sentence. 


Hab. i. 5: 89 DIA Oya Syd-3 aA MAN) wean) oa W 

PEO" ATOKA 

Sept.: "Were of katadpovyrai, cal émeBréate, cat Oavudoate Oavudoia Kad dga- 

viobyre due Epyov éy@ epyagouat év Taig quae tudv 6 ob uy muotebonte av Tuc 
ExOLNY7TAL, 

Acts: “Were, of xatadpovntai, kal Savudoate Kai dpavicbyre, bre Epyov épyagoua 


eyo év raic juépate budv, épyov 6 ob uy meotebonte édv Tuc Endiyyi Tae bulv. 


The prophet’s warning, addressed to the unrighteous Israelites of 
his day, is adopted and applied by Paul to the Jews of Antioch. 
Habakkuk’s “ work” was the invasion of the Chaldeans: Paul’s is not 
named, but doubtless involved some similar national calamity. 

The rendering “despisers,” instead of “among the nations,” 
comes from a misreading of the Hebrew; the “perish”? seems to be 
a duplet, or double rendering, a translation of the same word that is 
rendered in the Septuagint “exceedingly ; the addition of “work” 
and “to you,” in Acts, is for emphasis and clearness; and the “and 
regard” and “ exceedingly ” are omitted as unnecessary. 


Verse 47. ‘1 have set thee as a light to the nations, 
to be salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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Zsa. xlix. 6: PIS TYP Aye mead ova We? PAN 

Sept.: lod déduxd oe ei¢ Ssadqxny yévouc, eg dG¢ EOVOV, Tod Elvai CE Ei¢ CwTHpiaVY 
Ewe EQYGTOV THC yij¢. 

Acts: Tédeké oe sig bac 2Ovar Tod eivat oe Eig owrnplav Ew¢ EoxGTov TIE Yi¢. 


From Isa. xlix. 6, after the Aramaic version, or a text of the Sep- 
tuagint slightly different from ours. The Hebrew is the same, except 
that it reads: “to be my salvation,” or, “that my salvation may be,” 
and throws the act into the future, “I will set”” (though between this 
and “I have set” there is here no material difference). The Vati- 
can Septuagint reads: “I have set thee as a covenant of the genera- 
tion [o7, race], as a light of the nations, to be salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” The insertion, ‘‘as a covenant of the generation,” is 
from Isa. xlix. 8, xlii. 6, by some scribal error. The translators wrote 
“salvation,” instead of our Hebrew “my salvation,” because the 
“my” seemed unnecessary, or because their Hebrew text did not 
contain it. Acts omits the inserted clause of the Septuagint, perhaps 
after the oral Aramaic version, and has a different, though synony- 
mous, verb for “set” (7éOecxa for dédwxa). The Alexandrian Septua- 
gint has probably been conformed to the New-Testament text. In 
the prophet, the “servant of Yahwe,” the righteous Israel, is commis- 
sioned to teach foreign nations correct religious ideas; and in Acts 
the usual Messianic interpretation of the words is given, the apostle 
deriving his commission to preach from that of the servant of the 
Lord. 


ACIS Kiva 15, XVile 24) EKO x Xe Le 


F[eb. [God] made the heaven and the earth, the 
séa, and all ‘that in them 1s.” 


So Acts xiv., after the Septuagint ; freely in xvii.: “made the cos- 
mos, and all things in it.” 


Acts xv. 16, 17: AMOS ix. II, 12. 


Ffeb. “In that day I will set up the fallen hut of 
David, and close up their breaches, and set up his 
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ruins, and build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remainder of Edom, and all the 
nations who are called by my name, says Yahwe, who 
does this.” 

Sept. “In that day I will set up again the fallen tent 
[or, hut] of David, and rebuild its fallen places, and 
set up again its ruins, and rebuild it as were the days 
of old; that the remainder of men may seek [ Alex. 
Sepi., may seek the Lord], and all the nations who are 
called by my name, says the Lord, who does these 
things.” 

Acts. “ After this I will return and rebuild the fallen 
tent [ov, hut] of David, and rebuild its ruins, and 
restore it, that the remainder of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the nations who are called by my name, 
says the Lord who does these things, which are known 


from of old” (ov, who makes these things known from 
of old). 


Amos ix. 11, 12: iw ¥15- DS AIT noain THI n20- DS 0 ps sid oa 
DNI7-53) DIS ANWR wy ey Dy oD OMI oO px rndqn 
DST ny MV-DN} Di Oy nw aan TWN 
Sept.: "Ev ri juépa éxeivy dvacrhow tiv oxnviv Aavid THY TenTwKviav, Kal avol- 
Kodounow Ta TENTUKOTA adTHE, Kal TA KaTEoKapupéva aT dvaoTHow, Kal dvoLKodouhow 
aiTyy Kad ai huépat Tod aidvoc, Ora¢ éxtyTHowow of Karahouron TOV avoporor, Kat 
Tavra ta éOvy 8d’ od¢ éEnuKéxAnrat Td voy jov éx’ adbrobc, Aéyet Kbptoc 6 noLov Tabra, 
Acts: Mera tabra dvaotpépo Kal dvoikodopjow thy oKnviv Aavid THY TENTWKULAY 
kal Td KatTeotpaupéva abtiyg dvotxodoujnow Kal dvopldou abtny, Omac adv éxCytnawow ob 
Katahorot TOY dvOporwv Tov Kipiov, Kal navta Ta eOvy ég’ ode EtKéxAnrat 76 6voua 
pov én’ abtobc, Aéyer ipioc 6 mody Tadta yrwora dn’ aldvoc. 


In verse 11, the Septuagint (followed by Acts) has introduced 
“again” into all the verbs, —a correct interpretation, though not 
expressed in the Hebrew ; the first “rebuild” is a fair equivalent of 
“close up, wall up ;” “ fallen places” is free rendering for ‘“‘ breaches, 
gaps.” In verse 12, the translation “men,” instead of “Edom,” 
comes from a wrong vowel-pointing of the Hebrew (the consonants 
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remaining unchanged) ; “seek,” for “ possess,” is obtained by the 
change of one consonant of the Hebrew, and “the Lord” is added 
in Acts and the Alexandrian Septuagint as the natural complement 
of the thought; “these,” instead of “ this,” is found in one Hebrew 
manuscript. Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes: “ after 
this’ is substituted for “in that day,” to express the contrast between 
the time of judgment just described by the prophet (ix. 8-10), and 
the time of blessing now announced ; and for the same purpose the 
“T will return” is introduced, to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. Verse 11 is condensed from 
the Septuagint. The conclusion of verse 12: “who does [oz, 
makes] these things known from of old,” is peculiar to Acts, and its 
origin is not clear: it seems most probable that the expression “ of 
old” was somehow transferred from verse 11 to this place in the 
manuscript of the author or of a scribe, and was then, as being 
obscure, filled out by a later copyist into its present shape, as in some 
manuscripts it was still further expanded into: “known to God is his 
work from of old” (07, from the beginning). The deviations of the 
New-Testament text from the Septuagint may thus be explained from 
the freedom which James (or his reporter) would use in quoting ; 
and there is no need of referring to an Aramaic version, though, for 
the rest, a citation from such a version would be natural in the mouth 
of the apostle who represented the Jewish Old-Testament side of 
Christianity. 

The prophetic passage (written during the gloomy times of the 
eighth century B.C., or possibly later) describes the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Judah in its ancient glory: its territory is to be 
enlarged, it is to conquer the whole of its old enemy Edom (compare 
2 Kings viii. 20-22), and all the surrounding nations (Moabites, 
Philistines, and othérs), who are “called by the name of Yahwe,” 
that is, are already marked out by Yahwe as destined to become his 
subjects. This prediction, which relates immediately, merely to the 
restoration of the political fortunes of Judah (and in this sense was 
never fulfilled), doubtless involved in the prophetic feeling the estab- 
lishment among the nations of the true worship of the one true God, 
and so found its realization in the spread of Christianity over the 
world. In Acts, James, who cites it as warrant for receiving Gentiles 
into the church, regards the old Israel as representing God’s people 
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or church, and the prophetic word as a direct prediction of the times 
of Christianity. ‘The rendering of the Septuagint, notwithstanding 
the mistranslations which remove the local allusions, preserves the 
general sense of the passage; though the expression, “that the 
remainder of men may seek the Lord,” which probably suggested 
the citation here, gives a spiritual conception, only faintly implied 
in the original. 


Zext.— Heb. in verse 12, one manuscript of De R., has 7.8, “ these,” 
instead of M1, “this;” and so Sept. Pesh.-Syr., and Vulg. The Sept. éx¢yrf- 
owow is from WT, instead of WI; and dvbpdruy is DI, instead of DTN. 
In Acts the transposition of tod aidévog may have produced, at the end of verse 
12, Aégyee Kiplog TMoLv tadTa Tod aidvoc, of which a natural interpretation would 
be: tavta yrword an’ aldvoe. 


ACTS xvii. 
Verse 28. “ For we are also his offspring.” 


Acts: Tod yap Kat yévoc éouév, So Aratus, according to some manuscripts; 
but the greater number read e/uév, and so Bekker’s edition. Cleanthes: é ood 
yap yévos éopev, “from thee are we as to race” (or, origin). 


From verse 5 of the Phenomena, or Description of the Starry 
Heavens, of the famous poet-physician Aratus, a native of Paul’s 
province, Cilicia, who spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Macedonia, in the early part of the third century B.C. The poem 
opens with an invocation to Zeus, “the father and benefactor, whom 
men propitiate first and last, whose aid we all need in all things ;” the 
apostle transfers the declaration, “we are his offspring,” from Zeus 
to the one God. Nearly the same words are found in verse 4 of the 
Hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes (about B.C. 320-240), born at Assos in 
Mysia, and the successor of Zeno as head of the Stoic school: 
“ Hail, Zeus, most glorious of the immortals! it is right that mortals 
should praise thee, for from thee we come.” 


Verse 31. “He will judge the world in righteous- 
nessy: 


From Ps. xcvi. 13, or xcviii. 9, after the Septuagint (xcv. and 
xcvil.), with one slight verbal change (péAet xpivew for kpwei). 
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ACTS Xxill: See XOD, xxi 27; 


feb. “Thou shalt not curse a prince for, chief man] 
of thy people.” 

Sept. (verse 28). “Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
rulers [ A/ex., a ruler] of thy people.” 


Acts agrees with the Septuagint, with the singular “ruler,” instead 
of the plural. 


Exod. xxii. 27: WW XO Joya wv 
Sept.: "Apxovtac Tov Aaod cov ob Kaxwe épetc, 
Acts: “Apyovta Tov Aaod cov ovk épeic KaKaC, 


A simple citation of a law. The euphemistic and more general 
expression of the Septuagint includes the stronger term of the 
Hebrew. The citation is perhaps in general from the Septuagint, 
with the singular “ruler” introduced from the oral Aramaic version 
from memory. ‘The Alexandrian Septuagint, as usual, agrees with 
the New Testament. 


ACTS xxvi. 


Verse 18. 


Paul’s description of his mission to men, “‘to open their eyes,” 
seems to be taken from Isa. xlii. 7 (Septuagint), where it refers to the 
“servant of Yahwe;”’ and the expression, “to turn them [o7, that 
they may turn] from darkness to light,” is perhaps suggested by the 
same chapter (as, verse 6). Paul here speaks as the messenger of 
Jesus, empowered to carry out his purpose. . 


Verses 22, 23. 


“The prophets and Moses,” as in Luke xvi. 29, 31, means the 
Old Testament; and Paul’s reference is to all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures regarded by him as Messianic, particularly such as 
Toa) ities Pe. kyl, CXe or Lear SN. SMa dy, 
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ROMANS. 
Rom. i. 17; GAL. iii. 11; HEB. x. 37, 38: HAB. ii. 3, 4. 


ffeb. “For the vision yet [looks] to the appointed 
time, but it hastens to the end, and it will not lie — if 
it tarry, wait for it, for it shall surely come, it shall not 
linger. Behold, puffed up within him is his soul, it is 
not upright; but the just shall live by his constancy.” 

Sept. ‘For the vision yet [looks] to an appointed 
time, and will come forth at last and not in vain — if 
he tarry, wait for him, for he will surely come, and will 
not linger. If he shrink back, my soul has no pleas- 
ure in him; but the just shall live by my faith” (Alex., 
my just one shall live by faith). 

Flebrews. “For, yet a very little while, he who is 
coming shall come and shall not linger, but the just 
[ov, my just one] shall live by faith; and if he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” 

Rom., Gal. “The just shall live by faith.” 

Hab. ii. 3, 42 PIS) 12 WWE] AWN ADay ma sow ND NI NID 

ZTE 1} NA 

Sept.: “Ore épxouevoc héet kal ob uh ypovion. éav bmooreiAnrat, obk ebdoned f 

wuyn wou év abto: 6 dé dixatoc éx TiaTede pov Gyoeral. 


Flebrews : "Ett ydp puxpov doov daov, 6 épyouevoc Hee Kal ob ypovioe. 6 Sd? 
dixutoc [uov] éx miotewe Choerat, Kal édv broorelAnrat, odK evduKel f Woh uov év abt. 


In verse 4, two Hebrew manuscripts have, by transposition of 
letters, “faints his soul,” instead of “is puffed up,” probably a scribal 
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error, followed by the Septuagint ; “my soul”’ occurs in one manu- 
script, and “in my constancy” (07, trust) perhaps in one. The 
present Hebrew text is vouched for by the mass of authorities, and 
by the connection. The Septuagint has misread several Hebrew 
words, and misconceived the sense of half the passage: ‘come 
forth,” instead of “hasten,” is due probably to a change of one 
Hebrew letter ; instead of “at last,’ we might render the Greek “to 
the end,” as in the Hebrew; “in vain” is a euphemism for “lie ;”’ 
the rendering “he” (in “if he tarry,” etc.), instead of “it,” is due 
to a misunderstanding of the connection ; “shrink back” is the ren- 
dering of a different Hebrew word from that in our text ; “my soul,” 
for “his soul,” is also a different, and improbable, Hebrew reading ; 
“has pleasure” is probably an incorrect translation of our text-word, 
which means “is upright ;”’ ‘‘ my faith,” for “his faith,” is due to an 
easy change in the Hebrew; the reading of the Alexandrian Septua- 
gint, ‘my just one,” is entirely unsupported. In Hebrews, the open- 
ing clause, “yet a very little while,” is a condensation of the first part 
of verse 11 in the Hebrew; “he who is coming” is the assumption 
as subject of the sentence of the Septuagint word which conveys the 
idea “surely” (translation of a Hebrew emphatic form) ; the rest as 
the Septuagint, with the inversion of the two last clauses, for the 
purposes of the argument. 

The prophet is predicting the overthrow of the Chaldeans (about 
B. C. 606), whose invasion he has announced in the preceding chap- 
ter. He goes up to his watch-tower, and is commanded to write his 
vision plainly that the people may be consoled by it: the fulfilment, 
he is told, will surely come, though it may be delayed; the invading 
enemy shall be destroyed, the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of Yahwe (verse 14), shall fully see his glory manifested 
in the destruction of the Chaldeans. His description of the in- 
vaders begins with verse 4, in which it is said of them that they are 
puffed up, haughty of soul, and not upright; and this indictment is 
illustrated and expanded in the rest of the chapter. But in verse 4 
it is added, in contrast with this haughty wickedness, on which shall 
come destruction, that the just, who holds firmly to Yahwe, shall 
escape destruction, and live by his constancy; or, the meaning is, 
that, in spite of the wicked arrogance of the enemy, the just shall 
be preserved alive. The Hebrew word here rendered “constancy ” 
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means “firmness, steadfastness,” of the body, as in Exod. xvii. r2 
(Moses’ hands, upheld by Aaron and Hur, were “steady”’), or of 
the moral nature of God (Deut. xxxii. 4: “a God of faithfulness 
and without perverseness, just and upright is he”), and of man 
(Prov. xii. 22; “lips of deceit are an abomination to Yahwe, but they 
that do faithfulness are his delight”) ; the common signification is 
“moral and religious fidelity and constancy,” faithfulness to all obli- 
gations, whether to God or to man. In this is certainly involved, 
according to the Old-Testament conception, trust in God ina general 
sense ; but the prominent idea is steadfast adherence to him in true- 
hearted obedience. Such a faithful, obedient man, says the prophet, 
shall be kept alive in this time of turmoil and death. 

The New-Testament quotations adopt the Septuagint rendering 
“faith,” and employ it in two senses: in Hebrews, it means trust in 
God, belief in his word of promise, and consequent security (as 
in chap. xi.), and particularly reliance on him for salvation through 
Jesus Christ (iii, 12, x. 22) ; in Romans and Galatians, it is the spe- 
cific acceptance of Christ, whereby the believer is justified apart from 
works ; and Paul cites the last clause of this passage, in Romans, to 
establish his doctrine (he introduces it with the expression: “as it is 
written”) of the opposition between the two considered as means 
of salvation. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the object of the quotation is to 
enjoin on the Christians of the day patience under present afflictions, 
and confident hope in God’s promise of ultimate deliverance, — an 
idea that is found in the original passage. But, by adopting and 
modifying the Septuagint translation and exegesis, the author has 
introduced into the passage two ideas to which the prophet makes no 
allusion : while the Septuagint refers the coming to God, instead of to 
the vision (as in the Hebrew), Hebrews, by its rendering “he who 
comes,” interprets the promise of the Messiah, of whom this expres- 
sion was then apparently a common designation in respect to both 
his first appearance on earth (see Matt. xi. 3, xxiv. 42), and his final 
coming to judge the world (so the expression, “the coming of Christ,” 
2 Thess. ii. 1, and elsewhere) ; the phrase was taken from such pro- 
phetic passages as Mal. iii. 1. Here it is used in the second sense, 
of the coming to judgment, which is represented as being near (“yet 
a very little while’’) ; in those days of trial (as, indeed, has been the 
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case ever since), disciples looked with longing eyes for the appear- 
ance of the ascended Master (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). But the just or 
righteous man, if he would receive the promise, must trust in God, 
and shall then live by his faith; and, further, must now patiently 
endure, and not shrink from the test to which God subjects him 
(verse 38) ; and the author adds his conviction (verse 39), that he 
and his brethren were not guilty of a shrinking-back that could lead 
only to destruction, but were possessors of the faith in God that 
would result in the acquisition or saving of the soul. He transposes 
the clauses of the verse, that he may conclude with this application. 
While, then, the prophet says: “God will soon intervene, and de- 
stroy the Chaldeans; they are insolent and unrighteous, but the 
righteous man shall be saved from destruction by his fidelity,” the 
thought of the quotation in Hebrews is: “the Christ will soon come 
to the final judgment ; the righteous man shall be saved by his faith 
in God, if he patiently endure the present afflictions.” The main 
idea, that God will save his people, is the same in both; and the 
points of view of the terms “ fidelity,” or faithful obedience to the law 
of God, and “faith,” or trust in God’s guidance and deliverance, 
though different, are closely related the one to the other. On the 
other hand, the antithesis between faith and works, which Paul finds 
in the passage, seems to be foreign to the prophet’s thought. 


Text. —Sept. dvaterel, apparently from YS", instead of MD; eg Kevov, free 
rendering of 313°; bzooretAnta, perhaps from 2, “to faint, be overcome,” 
instead of Spy, “to be puffed up;” eddoxe?, from MW" or some other form of 
qv”: “My soul is not right in him” (with him), takes no pleasure in him; 7 
wuyh uov, WD), where the * would come easily by scribal error from the 1 of the 
text, and so the pov after tiotewe. Some interpreters sce (with less probability) 
in the prophet’s words a contrast between the haughty, wicked Israelite, and 
him who trustfully obeys God; but this difference would not affect our judgment 
of the use made of the passage by the New-Testament writers. 


Rom. ii. 24: ISA. lii. 5. 


Feb. “My name is reviled” (ov, exposed to con- 
tempt). 

Sept. “On your account my name is blasphemed 
among the nations.” 


fe 
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Rom. ‘The name of God is on your account blas- 
phemed among the nations.” 

Zsa. lit. 5: YN VOW ON-ID TN 

Sept.: Av bude dia mavrd¢ 7d bvopa ov PAaopyueitat ev Tot¢g EOvEotL, 

Rom.: Td yap ovoua tod deod dv bud BAaoonueitat ev Tvi¢ EOveoty, 


The additions of the Septuagint, “on your account” and “among 
the nations,” are natural interpretations from the context. In Ro- 
mans, ‘the name of God” is substituted for ‘my name,” because it 
better suits the form of the apostle’s discourse. 

The prophetic passage is a promise of deliverance to Israel, now 
in exile in Babylonia. Their rulers (apparently the Chzldeans), says 
the prophet, howled in their rage, and Yahwe’s name was reviled. 
It is the enemies of Israel, who, in their hatred to the people, revile 
Israel’s God as unable to save his own nation. In accordance with 
this explanation, the “on your account” of the Septuagint means, 


“by reason of their contempt and hatred towards you.” 


Paul, speak- 
ing to the unworthy Jews of his time, uses the passage as meaning: 


“by reason of your wrong-doing, the name of God is blasphemed 


”? ” 


among the Gentiles ;” the formula “as it is written’? not, however, 


here necessarily indicating that he regards the prophetic word as a 
prediction of this state of things, but perhaps only that he adopts it 
as appropriate. 


Rom. iii. 
A series of connected quotations. 


Verse 4. 
From Ps. li. 6 (4). 


fleb, “That thou mayest be justified when thou 
speakest, be pure when thou judgest.” 

Sept., Rom. “ Mayest be justified in thy words, and 
mayest overcome when thou art judged.” 

Poli 6. JAVA NAN TB pwn jy? 


Sept.: "Orug ty dikawbie év toig Adyug cov, Ka vikhone ev TH Kpiveobai oe. 
Rom.: “Orug dv Okage tv toi Adyous cov Kal vikzone bv TO Kpivecdai ce, 
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The psalmist confesses his sin against God, that thus it may be 
evident that God in his judgment of this sin is just and, purc.)c ihe 
Septuagint gives an inexact rendering : “overcome” is paraphrase of 
“be pure,” since in a trial at law the victor is held to be pure and 
innocent ; “when thou art judged,” taking the Hebrew infinitive as 
passive in sense, represents God as the judged instead of the judge, 
that is, men will call in question the rightness of his dealings (it 
seems less natural to take the Greek infinitive as middle, in which 
case we should render: “when thou comest into judgment’’). The 
general sense remains the same in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew ; 
and Paul adduces the passage to prove, against doubts which might 
be raised, that God is true, whatever man’s unfaithfulness (verse 3). 
The expression, “every man a liar,” is perhaps taken from Ps. 
CXVIe PEs 

The remaining quotations are intended to show that all men are 


sinners. 


Verse 10. “ There is none righteous, no, not one.” 


Condensed from Eccles. vii. 20: “There is not a righteous man on 
earth, who does good and sins not ; ” and Ps, xiv. 3: ‘‘no, not one.” 


Verses 11, 12. 


Ps. xiv. 2, 3 (iii. 3, 4), after the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of the form of expression, namely, “there is none that understands, 

_ . that seeks,” instead of: “the Lord looked. . . to see vif there 
was any that did understand, . . . did seek ;”’ the Septuagint “un- 
profitable” is a euphemism for the Hebrew “ filthy, corrupt.” 


Ps. xiv. 2,33 ON) IM WO 757 romoyns ws Pav wn nin 

> WIS-D] TS V-TWWY PS 

Sept.: ? Tod ideiv el Eo7t ovviay } éxCntaw rdv Oedv' 3 mavrec eExAwav, Gua NX PEL 
Obntav, obk kote TOL XpnoToTNTA, ovk tori ku¢ Evo. 

Rom.: 2 Ovbx kati ovvidv, ovK Eotw exlnrov 1ov beov' !2 ravrec béxAwar, Gua 


HypecoOnoar' ovk EoTLY TOLWY xonorornta, odk bot bug Evde. 
Verse 13. 


Ps. v. to (9), after the Septuagint: “Their throat is an open 
grave [or, tomb], with their tongues they have used deceit” (97, 
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treachery ; Z/ed., they flatter). Ps. exl. 4 (3), after the Septuagint, 
which is identical with the Hebrew: “the poison of asps is under 
their lips.” 


Verses 15-17. 


Isa. lix. 7, 8, after the Septuagint, with slight verbal changes. 


Heb. “ Their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed innocent blood [Aom., their feet are swift to 
shed blood]; .. . wasting and destruction are in 
their paths [Rom., destruction and misery are in their 
ways], the way of peace they know not” (Aom., and 
the way of peace have they not known; Sefzé., they 
know not peace). 


The first clause is condensed by Paul; “misery” is a loose and 
incorrect translation. The Alexandrian Septuagint has “have they 
not known,’’ as Romans. 


Verse 18. “There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” 


From Ps. xxxvi. 2 (1), after the Septuagint (which agrees with 
the Hebrew), with change of “his” (reference to the wicked man) 
into “theirs,” to agree with the plural form of the other quotations. 


Verse 20. 


The words of Ps. cxlili. 2: “ In thy sight no man living is right- 
eous” (07, shall be justified), are not formally cited, but only adopted 
by Paul in his proposition, that “by the works of the law no flesh 
shall be justified in his sight,” after the Septuagint, with change of 
“no man living” into the equivalent “no flesh,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to his use of the word “flesh” to signify the sinful, unrenewed 
nature of man. He, however, probably thinks of the psalm-word as 
proof of his proposition ; the psalmist, who makes the assertion, being 
“under the law,” and speaking of the dispensation of law. 


oe QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In regard to these passages, it is to be observed, that, except the 
first and the last, none of them in the original affirm sinfulness of all 
men; their declarations referring to the “wicked” only, between 
whom and the righteous a sharp distinction is made in the Old Tes- 
tament. But, while no distinct dogma of universal depravity exists 
in the Old Testament, a claim being apparently sometimes even made 
to freedom from sin (Ps. xvii. 3, xviii. 21-25), still, the sense of 
moral imperfectness doubtless underlies the whole Old-Testament 
religious development. 


RoM. iv. 3, 9; GAL. ili. 6; JAS. ii. 23: GEN. xv. 6. 


ffeb. “‘ And he believed Yahwe, and he reckoned it 
to him as righteousness.” 
op ay = Abra [ave Ze, Abraham] believed 


God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” 


Gen. xv.6: TPW YY DAW MMA OAT 
Sept. M. T.: "Eniorevoev "ABpay [N. T., ’ABpadu] tH dea Kat eAoyiodn abro eic 
OuKeaLoovrny. 


The Septuagint “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is in accordance 
with this version’s somewhat arbitrary interchange of the divine 
names, here, perhaps, from a desire to give the greatest generalness 
of form to this important statement; the same change is made in 
the next verse (a difference of text is less probable). The passive 


” 


“jt was reckoned ” is either from a different Hebrew text from ours, 
or it is a free rendering of our text-word (compare Ps. cvi. 31). 
The insertion of the proper name instead of the personal pronoun 
(as here “Abram” for “he’’) to relieve the indistinctness of the 
Hebrew, or to bring the subject out more prominently, is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint ; or the proper name may have here stood 
in the Hebrew text of the translators. The New Testament uses the 
full covenant-name “Abraham” (first introduced, in the narrative, 
in Gen. xvii.), as the common and familiar one. 

The narrative in Genesis represents Abram’s faith in God’s prom- 
ise, that his son should be his heir, as in itself an act of righteous- 
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ness ; as often, in the Old Testament, trust in God for help in time of 
need is regarded as part of the righteousness of the righteous (Jer. 
ag —Oyss XL: 6.74"); compared with Ps. xli. 2 (1), and see Ps, 
XXXVIl. 39, 40). James, taking the expression in the Old-Testament 
sense, declares that. this Scripture was fulfilled in Abraham’s act of 
offering up Isaac (Gen. xxil.); that is, his belief in God’s promise 
attained the character of righteousness when it was tested by the 
command to sacrifice his son, and came out of this trial victorious ; 
thus, says James (verse 22), was his faith made perfect (having been 
before, as apart from works, imperfect), and by reason of this faith, 
thus supported by his works, he was called “the friend of God” 
(from Isa. xli. 8: “Abraham mny friend ;” Septuagint, “whom I 
loved’’). But in fact, it appears that the simple act of trust, the 
posture of soul which accepted God’s word as equivalent to the 
thing promised, is represented in Genesis as “ righteousness,” with- 
out reference to the succeeding trial of faith ; the meaning being, that 
not only obedience, but also trust, is a righteous act. This conception 
is an advance on the idea tltat the goodness approved by God con- 
sists wholly of outward acts: it identifies goodness with the spiritual 
attitude of the mind towards God. . Paul, in Romans and Galatians, 
finds in this passage a contrast and Opposition between faith and 
works, in accordance with his position in these Epistles, which con- 
nects justification and salvation genetically, not with the man’s per- 
sonal righteousness, but with that faith in Jesus which brings the 
believer into relation with God. More generally stated, Paul’s posi- 
tion is, that no man can gain God’s favor by obedience to the moral 
law; since perfect obedience — less than which, God would not 
accept — is impossible to man: it is only by a transformation of soul, 
and oneness with God, that salvation can be attained ;. and such 
transformation and oneness are Tepresented by, and identical with, 
trust. The apostle turns with loathing from the arithmetical plan of 
salvation, by which a man counts up his poor acts of obedience, and 
fancies he can thus win the divine favor: salvation, he says, is in the 
soul itself; it is appropriating God’s strength by trusting to him ; and 
the only ground of trust, and the only mediation between sinful man 
and the holy God, is in Jesus Christ. But this is a more developed 
conception than is found in the Old Testament. In the passage in 
Genesis, the representation, though profoundly spiritual, is simple: it 
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is a righteous thing to trust God; there is no opposition between 
faith and works, but faith is itself a work that God counts as right- 
eousness. 


Rom. iv. 7-25. 
Verses 7, 8. 


Prom, Psxxxxiier, 2: 


fleb. “‘ Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is pardoned [orv, covered], happy the man 
to whom Yahwe does not reckon iniquity.” 

Sept. “Happy are they whose transgressions have 
been forgiven, and whose sins have been covered, 
happy the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 


Romans is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. xxii. 1, 2: TT AWM. NO DINTW ANON Dd pwa-rw) “ws 
pi 9 
Sept.: 1Maxdptoe ov agédnoav ai avopia, Kat ov émexahiobyoav ai duaprtiar 

2 uaKaplog avap ob ob pH Aoyiontat KbpLog duapriay. 
Rom.: 7Maxépiot av agédnoav ai dvopiat, kal ov émexadrtodnoav ai duapriat: 


8 uaKaplog avyp ov Ov [i AOyLoNTAL KLpLog GuapTiay. 


The plural rendering “ they ”’ is possible, but the singular is favored 
by the parallelism; the translations “transgressions” and “sins” 
take the Hebrew singular as collective ; the future “ will not reckon” 
is not so good as the present, because the psalmist is affrming a 
general fact, true now and always. 

The psalm declares the happiness of the man whose sin is forgiven, 
against whom God does not court his iniquity. It is not, indeed, a 
positive righteousness without works that is meant: it is God’s 
mercy shown in pardoning the sin of the repentant righteous man 
(verses 5, 11). Yet, in so far as the man’s iniquity is not reckoned 
to him, he is accounted righteous by God, and righteous, not by act 
of his own, but by merciful decision of God. It is in this sense, 
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apparently, that the apostle takes the psalm-word when he says 
(verse 6) that it “pronounces happiness on the man to whom God 
reckons righteousness apart from works.” We have here the same 
teaching as in the preceding quotation, that true righteousness is not 
an aggregation of outward acts, but a disposition of the soul towards 
God, as in the psalm, where, however, the ground or occasion of 
forgiveness is the repentance of one who was upright in heart. 


Verse 17. 


From Gen. xvii. 5, after the Septuagint, which correctly gives the 
sense of the Hebrew: “A father of many nations have I made thee.” 
The original passage points to the fact, that from Abraham should 
descend other nations than Israel, namely, the Ishmaelites, Edomites, 
etc. (Gen. xxv. 1-4). Paul interprets the “ many nations” of Abra- 
ham’s spiritual descendants, all who shared his faith, who should be 
found not only in Israel and under the Mosaic law, but also among 
the Gentiles who were without the law. This is in illustration of his 
argument that the promise to Abraham was not conditioned on cir- 
cumcision, and not limited to the Jews, — a position the reverse of 
that taken in Genesis and elsewhere in the Old Testament. 


Verse 18. 


In the same connection he cites Gen. xv. 5 (precisely after the 
Septuagint and Hebrew) : “So shall thy seed be,” namely, as numer- 
ous as the stars. 


Verse 25. 


The apostle concludes this argument by declaring that the right- 
eousness reckoned to Abraham by reason of his faith will be reckoned 
to us also if we believe on Him who raised Jesus from the dead. 
The following clause: “who was delivered up on account of our 
transgressions,” seems to have been suggested by Isa. liii. 12, Septu- 
agint: “his soul was delivered up to death” (Hebrew: “he poured 
out his soul’’), and verse 6, Septuagint: “the Lord delivered him 
up for our sins” (Hebrew: “Yahwe laid on him the iniquity of us 
all’’). 


UBS QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Rom. viii. 
Verse 33. 


From Isa. 1. 8, 9. 


ffeb. “‘ Near is he who justifies me, who will con- 
tend with me? ... The Lord Yahwe will help me, 
who will condemn me?” 

Sept. “ He who has justified me draws near, who is 
he that contends with me? . . . behold, the Lord will 
help me, who shall harm me?” 


It is the servant of Yahwe who speaks, and the terms employed 
are taken from the procedures of courts of law: “If God pronounces 
me innocent and right, no one can pronounce me guilty.”” Romans 
adopts the expression, quoting freely after the Septuagint, or following 
an Aramaic version that rendered the Hebrew more exactly: “It is 
God that justifies, who is he that condemns?” with special reference 
to justification by faith in God through Jesus. Instead of the “will 
condemn” of the Hebrew, the Septuagint has “will harm,” as a 
better contrast to the preceding “ will help.” 


Text. — In the Vat. text of Sept., before “Lord,” a corrector has inserted 
Nord.” 


Verse 36. 


From Ps. xliv. 23 (22), after the Septuagint, whose rendering of 
the Hebrew is nearly exact: “ For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long, we have been [ /ed., are] accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” 
An adoption of the psalm-word by Paul, to describe the circum- 
stances of his time. 


Rom. ix. 


After having set forth the doctrine that salvation is not in external 
works, but in the oneness of the soul with God through faith, Paul 
proceeds in this chapter to show that the present unbelief of Israel 
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was no proof that the divine word of promise given to Abraham had 
coine to naught. For, he says, this word had not been given to all 
Abraham’s descendants ; but there had been a constant process of 
selection, God having the right to choose whom he would, and 
having in fact, in order to exhibit his wrath and his glory, rejected 
a part of law-following Israel, and made the Gentiles partakers of his 
salvation. All these positions he seeks to establish by references to 
the Jewish Scriptures. 


Ver see Fd 0b xis 58 


From Gen. xxi. 12. 


f7eb. ‘In [or, through] Isaac shall seed be called 
to;liee.” 


So the Septuagint, Romans, and Hebrews. The sense is: “Thy 
real posterity, the inheritors of the promise, shall be descendants of 
Isaac, and not of Ishmael.” Thus Paul takes it. 


Verse 9. 


The proof that Isaac was the child of promise, from Gen. xviii. ro. 


ffeb. “1 will surely return to thee at the time for 
the birth of a child [ Zccerally, time of life], and Sarah 
thy wife shall have a son.” 

Sepd. “Twill return and come to thee according to 
this season, at the proper time, and Sarra thy wife 
shall have a son.” 

Gen. xviii. 10: WS MW? yam AN AyD pox DWN Ww 

Sept.: "Enavaorpéguv h&u TOC a KaTa TOV KaLpdy To®TOY ei¢ Hpac, kal &er vidv 


Lappa H yuvh cov. 
Rom.: Kara tov xatpdv rodrov eAebooua Kat gota rH Lappa vide. 


Romans abridges: “ According to this season I will come, and 
Sarah shall have a son,” where the first clause follows the Septuagint, 
but the second (in the Greek) is more nearly like the Hebrew (but 
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we have only the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint in Gen. xviii., 
the Vatican manuscript being here defective). Septuagint “ accord- 
ing to this season” seems to represent a different Hebrew text from 
ours ; and the “at the proper time” appears to be a duplet, a ren- 
dering of the same Hebrew as the preceding clause. 


Text, — Sept. émavactpépuv is rendering of the emphatic infin. 21’, and #éu 
(for which in Rom. stands éAebcouaz), “ come,” is used to avoid the inelegant or 
unnecessary repetition in Greek of the verb “return;” Kata Tdv Katpdv TodTOD is 
apparently the translation of Mi Nyd (instead of the Masoretic 7°N), Ny being 
sometimes masculine; it is this same expression (read as in our Hebrew text) 
that is the original of ei¢ épag (duplet). As we have not the Vat. Sept. text, 
and the Alex. may always be suspected of following the N. T., we can hardly 
determine the relation of the text in Rom. to the Sept.; it may have given Vat. 
in free condensation, or it may have followed the Aramaic (which, then, we must 
suppose, read Ti Hyd). 


Verse 12. 


The choice of Jacob, from Gen. xxv. 23: “The elder shall serve 
the younger.” So the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


Verse 13. 


The same thing, from Mal. i. 2, 3: “Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated.” After the Septuagint (which follows the 
Hebrew), with a slight change in the order of words. The prophet 
is describing the condition of things of his time (about B.C. 420), 
and uses the desolation of Edom as a proof of Yahwe’s love for 
Israel. “O Israel!” says Yahwe, “ do you ask for a proof of my love 
for you? Look at Edom; he is your brother, yet his land lies deso- 
late. I have hated him, but I have loved you, inasmuch as you dwell 
in your land.” 


Mai. i. 2,3: ‘D8IY YYINN :Apyr-ny ao 


Sept.: ? Kal nyannjoa tov "lanaB, 3 rov dé Hoad éuionoa. 
Rom.: Tov laxoB jyannoa, tov dé "Hoad éuloyoa. 


Verse 15. 


From Exod. xxxiii. 19, after the Septuagint, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew: “TI will have mercy on whom I have 
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[ Hed., will have] mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
have [/Zed., will have] compassion.” God here asserts his freedom 
of choice between Israel and Moses; and Paul applies the passage 
to the case of the Gentiles, who had now been chosen instead of 
Israel. 


#xod. xxxiii, 19: DIYS WANS CAN) [AX WANN ohm 
Sept. Kal eno bv dv éhed, wat oikretopow bv dv OiKTELDO, 


Rom.: “Ehenow bv tiv éasd, at oikteppow bv dv oiKTeipw. 


Verse 17. 


Another illustration of the divine sovereignty, from the history of 
Pharaoh. From Exod. ix. 16. 


ffeb. “And in truth for this purpose have I raised 
thee up, to show thee my strength, and to declare my 
name in all the earth.” 

Sept. “And for this purpose thou hast been pre- 
served that I may show in thee my strength,” etc. 

om. “For this very purpose did I raise thee up, 
that I might show,” ete. 


Exod. ix.16: (YIP NSDL FDTD way3 pAyyD avr vaya DIN) 

SPIN IR “DW ADD 

Sept.: Kal évexev tobrov dternpnnc iva évdeiEapat év ool rHv ioybv (40v, Kal bw 
dLayyeAy TO Gvoud wou év muon TH yi. 

Rom.: Ei¢ avd rovto é€hyeipa oe, bruc évdeiSauat év ool THY Ovvapiv jov, Kar 


rue dlayyeAq 7 vod wou év macy TH yp. 


Though the general form of the quotation agrees with the Septu- 
agint, in two points it rather follows an accurate Aramaic version ; 
namely, in “for this very purpose,” and “raised thee up” (the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, “ preserved,” is here possible, but does not 
suit the connection so well), though the “for this very purpose ”’ 
may be a change made by Paul from the Septuagint to gain empha- 
sis. The difference of the renderings, “show thee,” and “show in 
thee,” does not affect the general sense. The partial agreement with 
the Hebrew, against the Septuagint, may be accounted for by suppos- 
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ing that Paul used a current Aramaic oral rendering. Such a syna- 
gogal rendering there no doubt was at this time among the Jews in 
Palestine, though there is no proof of the existence of a written 
Aramaic translation or targum. See the Introduction. 


Text.— The differences between the texts of Rom. and Sept. (ei¢ adr rodTo 
for évexev tovrov, éjyeipa oe for OveTnpHONC, Owe for iva, dvvauw for iayiv) point 
to a translation by Paul from the Aramaic: the agreement between Sept. and 
Rom. in the last clause may be a coincidence, resulting from the simple charac- 
ter of the sentence, or the Aramaic may here have been affected by Sept. In 
the rendering “show in thee,” instead of the “show thee” of the Heb., the 
Aramaic follows the Sept., or they both follow a Heb. manuscript which had 
2 DSW, instead of JOS, of which, however, there is now no other trace. 
The Peshitto and the Targum agree with Heb.; the Latin Vulgate follows Sept. 
The Sept. reading suits the connection better than the Masoretic, and it may 
have been this feeling that led to the rendering of the former. 


Verses 20-22. 


The illustration of the potter and the clay seems to be suggested 
by Jer. xviii. 3-6 ; and compare Ps. ii. 9, Hos. viii. 8. 


Verses 25, 26. 


The calling of the Gentiles. From Hos. ii. 25, 1 (ii. 23, i. 10), 
after the Septuagint (ii. 23, i. 10), with considerable changes. 


Feb. (verse 25) “I will compassionate the not-com- 
passionated, and I will say to the not-my-people, my 
people art thou;” (verse 1) “and in the place where 
it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, it shall be 
said to them, sons of the living God are ye.” 

Sept. “I will love the not-loved, and I will say to 
the not-my-people, my people art thou; and in the 
place where it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, 
even they shall be called sons of the living God.” 

Kom. “YT will call the not-my-people my people, and 
the not-loved loved; and in the place where it was 
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” 


said to them, ye are not-my-people, there they shall 
be called sons of the living God.” 


Hos. ti. 25: TS BY ‘BY-ND cm.DN) TPM Nd-nE AN 

Sept. Kal dyanjow tv obk hyamnuévnv, Kar 010) 70 ob Aa® ov Aadc pov ei ob, 

Rom.: Kakéow rov ot Aabv ov Aaov pov Kal THY vbK Hyannweévnv HyanHuEvyy, 

Hos. ii. 1: TS 193 DTD WR DAN *Dy-K> Od TN WE DIpAa AM 

Sept. : Kat gota év 1 tétw ob 86 h€0n abtoic Ob Aade pov bycic, KAnOAoovrar Kat 
avtot viot Beod CavToc. 

Rom.: Kat tora év tO tomw ob é6/0n [adroic] ob Aadc Lov vusic, &xet kAnOAoovrat 
viol bsod Covroc. 


The Septuagint rendering “love,” instead of “ compassionate, pity, 
have mercy on,” is inaccurate, this sense of the Hebrew word (the 
common one in Aramaic) occurring in the Old Testament only in 
Ps. xviii. 2 (1) (not found in 2 Sam. Xxli.) ; “they shall be called” 
is paraphrase of “it shall be said to them,” or possibly from a differ- 
ent text-word ; the insertion of “even” (in “even they’) is a free- 
dom of translation, or represents an additional Hebrew word (D3). 
Romans seeks a more flowing construction by writing “TI will call” 
for Septuagint “I will say to,” and adopting the expression (similar 
to that of the preceding clause), “the not-loved loved,” instead of 
“I will love the not-loved;” and, instead of Septuagint “even,” 
introduces “ there,” for the sake of clearness and fulness (and so the 
Alexandrian Septuagint). Moreover, besides putting i. 10 of the 
Septuagint after verse 23, in order, apparently, to end the quotation 
with the more emphatic statement, Paul here also transposes the 
clauses of verse 23, with what purpose is not clear: it is perhaps 
a mere inadvertence. Such alterations would not be found in an 
Aramaic version. 

The prophet’s word refers solely to Israel. Now cast off, the nation 
shall after a time be again taken into favor with God, and called his 
sons. Paul identifies the “not-my-people” (the rejected Israel of 
Hosea) with the Gentiles, who, formerly aliens from God, were now 
in the gospel accepted by him as his people. He thus spiritualizes 
and extends the thought of the prophet: the latter speaks of a 
people once severed from God, afterwards mercifully united to him ; 
and this was the position of the Gentiles under the gospel. The 
prophet’s declaration of the divine mercy received in the latter days 
an illustration not thought of by him. 
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Verses 27, 28. 


Proof that only a small part of Israel should be saved. From 
Isa. x. 22, 23, abridged from the Septuagint, with verbal variations. 


fleb. ‘For, though thy people, O Israel, be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall return — destruction 
decreed, overwhelming with justice; for, destruction 
and the thing decreed the lord Yahwe of hosts is 
about to execute within all the land.” 

Sept. “ And if the people of Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, the remnant of them shall be saved. He 
is completing a word and cutting it short in righteous- 
ness, because a word cut short the Lord will execute 
in all the world.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint omits “of them” after *‘ remnant,” 
inserts “ for” before “he is completing,” and has “God” instead of 
“the. Lord.” 


from. ‘If the number of the children of Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved, for 
the Lord will execute a word on the earth, completing 
it and cutting it short.” 


Zsa. x. 22, 23: [93 13 awe yw Oo Sind dee ADY m-DN oD 
“9329p AY My MY FY AYID AQ 2 np AE pn 
PINT 
Sept.: Kai tav yévntat 6 Aade 'lopayaA oe Gupoc THC PaAdoone, Td KaTadewpa 
avtov owljoeta. Adyov ovvTeAGv Kal ovvtéuvwn ev Otxavoovvy, dte Adyov ovvretun- 
Lévov morjaet Kiploc év TH olkovuévy Ay. 
Rom. "Wav 7 6 apibuoe tov vid "lopayA be h dupoe tie Baurdoone, Td brdAyuwa 
owdjoerat, Adyov yiip cvvTEAG Kai ovvTéuvav ToLHoEL Kbpuog ext THe Vie. 


The Septuagint preserves the general sense of verse 23, though it 
has mistaken the forms of several words. “Completing”? answers 
to “destruction” (which may also be rendered “completion, final 
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work”) ; “cutting short,” to “decreed” (or “decided”’) ; and “a 
word cut short,” to “destruction and the thing decreed ” (or, “de- 
creed destruction,” compare Isa. xxviii. 22) the “overwhelming ” 
is apparently omitted. In verse 22, “be saved” is paraphrase of 
“return.” Romans takes the expression, “if the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel,” from Hos. ii. 1 (Sept. i. 10), omits “of them” (so 
the Alexandrian Septuagint), has “the Lord,” as the Septuagint, and 
condenses verse 23 after the Septuagint. These are variations due, 
not to a current Aramaic version (where they would be inexplicable), 
but to the apostle’s free handling of the material for the purposes 
of his argument, except that “on the earth” or “land” (ys), in- 
stead of Septuagint “ world ” (oixovpévy), may be from recollection of 
the Aramaic, though this also may be explained as a freedom of the 
apostle. 

The prophet’s word is a part of the discourse x. 5-xil. 6, which 
belongs probably just before an Assyrian invasion (most likely, one by 
Sargon, B.C. 722 or 711), and, after setting forth the haughty pre- 
tensions of the invader (x.), describes the deliverance and succeed- 
ing prosperity of Israel (xi., xil.). True, Israel shall suffer terribly, 
and be carried away captive; but a remnant shall return (see the 
symbolic name of the prophet’s son, vii. 3), and this remnant shall 
be built up into a great people. Our passage is both a threat and a 
promise: oy a remnant is to return, but this remnant zs to return. 
Yahwe’s decree of destruction, which is to overwhelm the land of 
Israel like the waves of the sea, is one of justice and righteousness ; 
yet in a little while his indignation shall cease. 

This declaration of the prophet, which refers only to the Assyrian 
invasion, is taken by the apostle, without regard to the historical 
connection, as a general statement of Israel’s spiritual fortunes, and 
applied particularly here to its attitude towards the gospel. 


Text. — Sept. gives the first part of verse 22 substantially as Heb. Then, 
taking the stems 19D and YN in the significations “ complete,” and “hew, cut,” 
it renders “completing and cutting short” (supplying the natural complement 
“word”), either neglecting the OW, “overwhelming,” or regarding it in its 
sense of “destruction” (so it is several times rendered in Sept.) as substantially 
contained in the preceding; and so, in the next clause (verse 23), it combines 
the two Heb. terms m9, “completion, destruction,” and SN, “the thing 
decided,” into the one expression, “a word cut short;” further, it condenses 
“the lord Yahwe of hosts” into “the Lord.” It seems thus to have had 
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before it our Masoretic text. The Received Text in Rom., verse 28, agrees 
literally with Sept.; but recent critical editions, following the best manuscripts, 
give the shorter form, as above, which is manifestly an abridgment of Sept. 
In verse 27 of Rom., the tmdAmpa is an easily understood variation of 
Sept. katdAequpa, 


Verse 29. 


To the same end, and with the same spiritualizing interpretation, 
is introduced the quotation from Isa. i. 9, after the Septuagint. 


fleb. “If Yahwe of hosts had not left us a little 
remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we should 
have resembled Gomorrah.” 

Sept., Rom. “If the Lord of Sabaoth had not left us 
a seed, we should have become as Sodom, and should 
have been made like Gomorrah.” 


SORIO may wn DDD Yynd TW 39 VOI Nay 7A ry 
Hy 
Sept.: Kat ei pi xbpio¢ SaBaod éycarédunev juiv orépua, o¢ Lddoua av éyevyOn- 
uev, Kal w¢ Touoppa tiv dpowWOnyev. 
Rom.: Ei uy xtpiog SaBadd éyxarédimev quiv onépua, o¢ Lodoua dy éyevhOnuev 
kal ac Touoppa dv duotmonpcy, 


The Septuagint “seed,” for “remnant” (so in Deut. iii. 3, also), 
is an interpretation, and is suggested by Isa. vi. 13. The Hebrew 
may be rendered: “If Yahwe ... had not left us a remnant, we 
should have been almost as Sodom,” etc. ; but this partial likening 
to Sodom is less strong than the cther translation. The word “little” 
is omitted in the Septuagint. The scene of the prophecy is a great 
invasion, probably that of Sargon. . 


Meese reo, Tit et io... 


Israel, says the apostle further, had failed to reach God's true law 
of righteousness, because they sought it not by faith but by works : 
they had not apprehended the wisdom of God’s salvation in Jesus 
Christ, who had become a stone of stumbling to them. Asa predic- 
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tion of their spiritual blindness and failure, he cites passages from 
Isa. xxviii. 16, and viii. 14, following the Septuagint in a general way, 
with several deviations. 


Feb. (xxviii. 16) ‘“‘ Behold, I found in Zion a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, solidly founded ; 
he who trusts shall not make haste ;” (vill. 14) “and he 
| Yahwe] shall be a holy object and a stone to strike 
against and a rock to stumble over to the two-houses 
ot tsrael:” 

Sept. “ Behold, I lay in the foundations of Zion a 
costly, chosen stone, a precious corner-stone, . . . and 
he who believes [o7, trusts] shall not be put to shame; 
and if thou trust him, he shall be to thee a sanctuary, 
and thou shalt not come on him as on the stumbling 
over a stone nor as on the falling of a rock.” 

Rom. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of stumbling, and he who believes on him 
shall not be put to shame.” 

Pet. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a chosen stone, a pre- 
cious corner-stone, and he who believes on him shall 
not be put to shame; a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of stumbling.” 


Lsa. xxviii. 16, vill. 14: THN “DAD ny nis jn3 ja8 28 ia ate “aba. 
> Nwan ww) Aa pS sw NO poseD 
Sept.: "Iod ty éuBdrrw sic Ta Oeuédia Lidy Aidov wodvteAy éxAeKtov akpoywvt- 
aiov évtuov, ic Ta Oeuédia abtic, Kal 6 mloTebwv ob un KaTacyvv0y. Kal odx w¢ 
Ribov mpookouuatt ovvuvtHjoedbe, OVE WE TETPAG NTOpATL. 
Rom.: dod ridnut tv Xidv ALOov mpockoupatog cal nétpav oKxavdddsv, Kalo TLO- 
Tevuv én’ abT@ ob KaTaoxuVOjoETat. 
Pet.: "Wod riOnue év Viv Aibov exAektov axpoywriaiov évtiuov, kal 6 MoTEvwv eT’ 


avT® ov pn KaTaoxuvly’ Aidoc MpooKoupatoc Kal méTpa oxavdddov, 


Peter keeps the two passages apart, following the Septuagint 
closely in the first, but the Aramaic version, which renders the 
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Hebrew accurately, in the second. Romans combines the two by 
inserting the description of the stone in the first from the second. In 
the latter the Septuagint departs widely from the Hebrew. In chap- 
ter xxviii. the Septuagint “costly” seems to be meant as a rendering 
of the doubling of the Hebrew word for “ stone ;”” the “chosen,” 
for “tried,” is from a different text-word ; the “put to shame,” 
instead of “make haste,” is a free translation of our text, or perhaps 
from a different word, the Hebrew here being somewhat hard and 
obscure. The insertion “on him,” after “believe,” is found also in 
the Targum ; and, from its appearance in both Romans and Peter, 
may be supposed to be a familiar reading of that day, derived, prob- 
ably, from a synagogue interpretation. So also the fact that Peter 
and Paul both have the expression “stone of stumbling and rock of 
stumbling” (varying from the Septuagint), it may be inferred that 
they both follow a synagogue Aramaic version. 

The two prophetic passages are addressed to the corrupt, dis- 
obedient, and unbelieving Israel, in a time of national disaster (the 
period of the Assyrian and Syro-Israelitish wars), and in both God 
adjures the people to look from themselves and their enemies to him: 
in the first (xxviii.), after denouncing the drunken scorners, the rulers 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, he declares that he will set in Jerusalem 
a solid, sure foundation of hope and prosperity, namely, himself and 
his word, in which whoever believes shall be safe ; in the second, the 
prophet is urging his disciples to abandon all help but Yahwe’s, and 
turns to the nation with the declaration that God, whom they reject, 
will be the cause of stumbling and fall to them, — he will bring calam- 
ity on them. The fundamental ideas in the two being the same, they 
may easily be blended into one, as Paul here does (and as we find 
freely done elsewhere in the New Testament). He, however, gives 
them the Messianic interpretation common in his day (so in the 
Targum on xxviii.), which is so far valid as the spiritual principle 
announced by the prophet —that God is a firm foundation for those 
who trust him, and a terror to those who wilfully reject him — finds a 
new illustration in every new manifestation of him, and the most 
striking of all in his last and highest self-manifestation in Jesus 
Christ. These passages are employed in exactly the same sense in 
the Epistle of Peter. 
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The apostle, continuing his examination of the Jews’ attitude 
towards the gospel, repeats that they had, through devotion to the 
law, failed to comprehend God’s righteousness in Christ, though 
the word of Christ had been announced to them, and they had 
been warned in their own Scriptures that they would be set aside, 
for disobedience, in favor of the Gentiles. 


Verse 5, Gal. iii. 12. 


From Ley. xviii. 5, freely after the Septuagint, which here renders 
the Hebrew exactly. 


fieb. “Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them.” 


The Septuagint expands the first half of the verse, but in the 
second is identical with the Hebrew. 


Rom. “Moses writes that the man who does the 
righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby.” 
Gal. “ He who does them shall live by them.” 


Zev. xviii. 5: D2 °N) DIND DAR TY IWR 

Sept. “A momoac abta avOpwroc Ghoerat év abroic. 

Rom. : "Or Hv dekaoobvyy tHv 8x vouov 6 rothoac avopuroc Choera év adTj. 
Gal.: 'O nowmjoac aita Gyoerat év aitoic. 


The object of the citation is simply to prove that obedience was 
the principle of life in the Mosaic law (a universal ethical law, not 
abrogated by Christ: see Matt. vii. 21). 


Verses 6-8. 


In contrast with this, Paul introduces the righteousness which is 
of faith as defining its position in language taken from another 
Pentateuchal book, —a very free quotation from the Septuagint of 


Deut. xxx. 12-14. 
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Heb. “It [the commandment] is not in heaven, that 
ye should say, Who will ascend for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? 
And it is not beyond the sea, that ye should say, Who 
will go over for us beyond the sea, and bring it to us, 
and make us hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very near thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
to do it.” 


Septuagint, the same, with addition of “and in thy hands”’ after 
“in thy heart,” and one or two unimportant verbal variations. In 
the Vatican manuscript, verse 13 is added in the upper margin by a 
later scribe (B?, B3, according to Vercellone and Cozza). 


Rom. (with parenthetical interpretations by Paul). 
“Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? 
(that is, to bring Christ down), or, Who shall descend 
into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead). But what does it say? The word is near thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart (that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach).” 


Deut, xxx. 12-14: 3) APY TVD ab-Ayye +p AN wv oMwWI NI 
DT Vaw-N 337-IBV) “P Jord son od jay nd) maby ADS ye) 
goo per Ww. IAD PY Ip > Mw AMS yyw) UP DOP 

Dine 

Sept. ? Od év TO obpavo ava éoriv, Aéywor, Tic dvaBjoetat Huiv eic TOV obpavdv 
Kal Anuperar adthy huiv, Kal dkodaartec ab7o Tromoopev ; Mobde mépav Tie Pakaconc 
toriv, Aéywv, Tic dtarepiicer Huiv el¢ TO mepay THC Gardoonc, Kat AGBy Nuiv abtHv, Kal 
dKovoThy huiv mojoy abthv, Kal Ttonoouer ; ™4 éaTiv cov éyyde TO pyyux opddpa tv TO 
otouari cov Kal tv TH Kapdig Gov, Kal év Taig XEpoiY Gov avtd ToLriy. 


> 


Rom.: My sinne iv tA Kapdia cov Tic dvaSjoetat cig Tov opavov; TODT Eorw 
/ ne 4 ( ¢ fs ¢ f 

Xpiorov Karayayeiv' 7 Tic kataBjoerat cic THY UBvacov; Todt’ Eat Xpiorov EK veE- 

kpov dvayayeiv, dAAd ti Aéyer; "Eyyt¢ cov 7d pijua eat, ey TO oTéuatt oov, Kal 


év TH Kapdia cov’ TobT’ Eat Td PHA THE miaTEews 6 KnpvooojED. 


It is difficult to say whether this passage is quoted as originally 
intended to be a description or prediction of righteousness by faith 
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(in contrast with righteousness by works), or not. On the one hand, 
it is a word of the Law put over against another word of the Law 
(verse 5), which 7s cited as authoritative description ; nor would 
the peculiar introductory formula, “the righteousness of faith says” 
(which may be considered as equivalent to “the Scripture says’’), 
nor the free dealing with the text (compare Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21, xv. 55), prove that Paul is not so citing here. On the other 
hand, the distinctness with which the Deuteronomy-text declares that 
it is speaking of righteousness, not by faith, but by obedience, and 
Paul’s explanatory insertions (though these might also favor the first 
view), would suggest that he merely adopts the words as in form suit- 
able for his purpose, and gives them a sense which he does not mean 
to represent as that of the originai. 

His object is to contrast the long and delusive way of establishing 
one’s own righteousness by obedience to law (verse 3) with God’s 
provision for attaining the end of the law by one simple word of 
faith in Jesus as the Christ of God. Here, says he, no long prepara- 
tion is required, every thing is ready at hand: there is no need to 
ascend to heaven to bring the Messiah down, for he has already 
appeared on earth ; nor to descend into the abyss of Hades to bring 
him up, for he has already risen from the dead: all that is necessary 
is faith in him. ‘The change of the expression of Deuteronomy, “go 
beyond the sea,” into “descend into the abyss,” is based on the Jew- 
ish conception of the sea as the abyss of waters on which the earth 
rested (Heb. #ehom, Gen.i. 2, viii. 2, and the same idea in Exod. 
xx. 4), and so naturally connected with the subterranean Hades, and 
is made in order to refer to the descent of Christ into Hades (as in 
Eph. iv. 9). Or it may be, that the expression ‘‘descend into the 
abyss” was already at hand in a popular Aramaic version, though so 
considerable an alteration as this must be regarded as improbable. 
The phrase may have been suggested to Paul by such passages as Ps. 
cvii. 26. The argument is concluded by two other quotations, in 
verse 11 (see on Rom. ix. 33) and verse 13 (see on Acts il. 17-21). 


Verse 15. 
From Isa. lii. 7. 


Heb. “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
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feet of him who brings tidings, who announces peace, 
who brings tidings of good!” 

Sept. “[I am present] as beauty on the mountains, 
as the feet of him who announces good tidings of 
peace, as one who announces good tidings of good.” 

ftom. ‘How beautiful are the feet of those who 
bring good tidings of good!” 


fsa. Vii. 7: 33D WI DW yrvp wap Say DINA->y uN 

TW pwn 

Sept. : ‘Qe dpa ént trav bpéwv, O¢ rddeg ebayyeAGouévov dKonv eiphvyc, Oo evayye- 
AcCouevoc ayaba, bt dxovoThy ToWmow THY OwTHPLaVv cov. 


Rom.: ‘Q¢ wpaior oi nide¢ tov evayysACouévov dyad, 


The Septuagint here does not agree with our Hebrew text, and 
the rendering of Romans is probably from a synagogue Aramaic 
translation, unless, indeed, our Septuagint text is corrupt, and Paul 
followed a more correct copy. 

The prophet speaks of the messengers who should appear on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, announcing the speedy return of the exiles 
from Babylon: the apostle, treating the passage as Messianic (as the 
rabbis also did), interprets it of the preaching of the gospel, or 
perhaps merely adopts the words as applicable thereto. The intro- 


” 


ductory formula, ‘as it is written,’ may be taken either way. For 
y , y y 


the following quotation (verse 16), referring to Israel’s refusal to 
believe the report of the disciples of Jesus, see on John xii. 38. 


Text.— The existence of the Sept. o¢ dpa éml Tv dpéwy, O¢ TddEC, aS early as 
the second century, is vouched for by the Old Latin version, which has: ‘“sicut 
hora super montes, sic pedes.” Yet a corruption into the above, from ¢ wpaio. 
éml Tov dpéwr of modec, would not be difficult. In the confusion attending the 
vowels in the early manuscripts, an ignorant copyist might have omitted the co 
from wpao, and then, missing the connection, have thought it necessary to 
change the of before 76de¢ into Ge, and similarly to write o¢ ebayyeAouevoc. In 
that case the quotation in Rom. would be nearly after Sept., only changing the 
singular participle “him who brings good tidings” into the plural. If Paul 
followed an Aramaic version, this must have been affected by the Sept.; for our 
quotation apparently agrees with the Sept. against the Heb. in taking Jo Own 
(read }7OW1D) as a noun = “report, tidings,” instead of a participle = “an- 


nouncing.” 
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Verse 18. 


From Ps. xix. 5 (4), after the Septuagint, which differs little from 
our Hebrew text. 


Feb. “ Their line goes forth into all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Sept., Rom. “Their sound has gone forth into ali 
the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” 


Ps. xix. 5: DTH ban AypR dap Ky pwsI-723 

Sept.: Hic racav rhv yiv eiAdev 6 gOoyyoc abrév, kal ec 7a mépata THE oixov- 
mévne Ta phuata adTov. 

Rom.: Bic racav thy yiv e&iA0ev 6 o0dyyoc abtav, Kai eig Ta mépata TIC oikovje- 
vac Ta ppuata avTav. 


The Septuagint “sound” (so also Symmachus and the Latin 
Vulgate) seems to be a free rendering, to secure parallelism with 
“ words,” instead of the less familiar “line” of the Hebrew, that is, 
“ measuring-line’”’ which marks the extent of the courses of the 
heavenly bodies. Paul adopts the words (without introductory 
formula) as expressive of the course of the gospel-message : it, like 
sun, moon, and stars, had traversed the whole earth, —a natural 
hyperbole. There is here no allegorizing of the psalm. 


Verse 19. 


Proof, by two quotations, that Israel had been warned of the tran- 
sition of its privileges to the Gentiles. The first is from Deut. 
xxxii. 21, after the Septuagint (which gives the Hebrew correctly), 
with change of pronouns from third person to second. 


Heb., Sept. “1 will provoke them to jealousy with a 
not-people (Sefz., nation), with a foolish nation will I 
anger them.” 


Romans has “ you” instead of “them.” 
Deut. xxxii. 21: DYYIN 9232 332 OY-NDI DWIPS IN) 


Sept.: Kayo napatnidow abrode én’ ob EGvet, én’ Ever dovvérw rapopyld abrodc. 


Rom.: "Ey rapatnidow tude én’ obi Ove, er’ EOver dovvérw mapopyso bac. 
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The threat in Deuteronomy is, that Israel shall be conquered or 
defeated by an apparently inferior people; this is spiritualized by 
Paul into a prediction of the loss of religious superiority, with spe- 
cific application to the transfer of spiritual privileges and life to the 
Gentiles under the gospel. 


Verses 20, 21. 


Second quotation, from Isa. Ixv. 1, 2, after the Septuagint, with 
inversions. 


Fleb. “1 have offered to give answers to those who 
asked not, I have put myself in the way of those 
who sought me not; I have spread out my hand all 
the day to a refractory people.” 

Sept. “I became manifest to those who did not ask 
of me, I was found by those who did not seek me; 
I spread out my hands all the day to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” 


Romans as Septuagint, with inversion of the two first clauses. 


Joa. Ixy. 1, 22 OT AWD... WPI NOD cowyna Dew wd cava 
:Vyo oy-ox pyn-ba 

Sept.: Eupavyc tyevndnv toic éue un emepwtdow, ebpébnv roic Eue ph GnTodou, 

. egenétaca Tag xEelpac ov OAnv THY Huépav mpd Aadv amEHodvTa Kal dvridéyovra. 
Rom.: Ebpéinv roig éué uy Gytodow, éudavyc éyevouny toic éus uh exepwrdow, 
[mpog dé tov lopayA A€yet] ‘OAnv thv huépav é€enéraca Tac xElpucg fuov Tpd¢ Aadv 


areovvTa kal dvTiAéyovta. 


The Septuagint “ became manifest” is from a different text-word 
from ours. “‘ Disobedient and gainsaying,” for Hebrew “ refractory,” 
is rhetorical expansion, or more probably a duplet. The principal 
verbs in the two first clauses are to be rendered, not as in the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version, “I am [or, was] sought,” and “am [oz, 
was] found,” but “I have endeavored [ov, offered myself] to be 
sought and found,” as is evident from the succeeding clause (not 
quoted in Romans): “I have said, Here am I, Here am I, to a 


people who did not call upon my name,’ —a description of a peo- 


ple to whom God had made advances in vain. 


4 
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It is Israel, and not other nations, that is here meant (see verses 
2, 7-9, 11), or, rather, the rebellious part of Israel, whom God de- 
clares he will destroy, and out of the righteous kernel (verse 9) raise 
up a new people for himself. The apostle, following the rendering 
of the Septuagint, refers verse 1 to the Gentiles, and verse 2 to 
Israel. 


Text. — The Wifals WII and N¥D3 are permissive reflexives, “to let one’s 
self be inquired of, found;” or passives, “to be one who is to be [may be] in- 
quired of, found.” Sept. gugare éyer#0nv is rendering of “NyN), Lifal of YY, 
as in Exod. ii. 14; dmevodvra is translation of V0; and dvttaéyovra may be for 
the same word read as some form of 10, “to draw back.” 


Rom. xi. 


Proof from the Old Testament that the unbelief of Israel was 
only partial and temporary ; that there was a chosen kernel; and that 
ultimately, after the conversion of the Gentiles, all Israel should give 
in its adhesion to the gospel. 


Verse 2. ‘God has not cast off his people.” 


The words are taken from Ps. xciv. 14: “the Lord will not cast 
off his people,” with change of tense, and substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” See also Ps. Ixxvii. 8 (7), Lam. iii. 31, where the 
same word is used in the Septuagint for “ cast off.” 


Ps. xciv. 14: Wy TMA wor-nd 
Sept.: Ov andcetat kbptoc Tov Aadv abrod. 
Rom.: Obk« dmdcato 6 bed¢ Tov Aadv abrtod. 


Verses 3, 4. 


From 1 Kings xix. 14, 18; the complaint of Elijah, and Yahwe’s 
answer to it. 


feb. “‘** They [Israel] have broken down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I alone am 
left, and they seek my life to take it... . °I [Yahwe] 
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do [or, will] reserve seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew in verse 14, but in 
verse 18 has “thou shalt leave,” instead of “I do [o7, will] reserve.” 


Rom. “Lord, they have slain thy prophets, they 
have digged down thy altars, and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life... . I have left for myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 


1 Kings xix. 14, 18: TONY JIN WI Pw ArAy ww PANa-ny 
pay nyaw deqra cayswM . . . AANP? ‘werne wT) II] IN 
>5y35 apna awe prdtan-53 
Sept.: Kat ra Ovowacrgpia cov xabelAav, Kal todo Tpodytac oov améxtevay év 
pougaie Kal broréAcrppar &yO povdraroc, Kal Cntodor THY Woxnv pov AaBeiv adthv.... 
Kal KataAsierc év lopaya ixta xiduddag avdpav, ravta yovara & ovK OkAacay yovv 
7 Baad. 
Rom.: Kupie, trode mpudftac cov améxtewav, Ta OvotacTHpid cov Karéokawar, 
Kaya VrEAKiGOnY wdvoG Kal CnTOdOLY THY WuynVY pov... . KaTédinov éuavT@ éntakto- 
YlAiove dvdpac, oitives obK Exapipav yovu TH Baaa, 


The inversion of the clauses in Romans, in verse 3 (Hebrew, 
verse 14), is without design. The substitution of the past tense (so 
also in the English Authorized Version, in Kings) for present or 
future is an allowable interpretation (though not a correct translation) 
of the Hebrew, representing God’s designed act as already com- 
pleted, and is here adopted as better suiting the application of the 
passage to the apostle’s time. The translation is, in the main, after 
the Septuagint, but with several changes of tense and of words. 
God’s consoling word to Elijah is not merely adopted by Paul as 
expressing the existing condition of things, but, as appears from the 
“then, therefore,” of verse 5 compared with verse 2, seems to be 
cited as a prediction or pledge of the reservation of a chosen body 
of Israel under the gospel. 


Text,—In verse 14 of Kings, Sept. kafeiAay and Paul’s katéoxawav both 
fairly represent Heb. 1071; this variation from Sept., together with bmedeiodnv 
for troréAciupa, uovoc for povdratoc, the omission of AaBetv adt7jv, and the 
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inversion of clauses, may be regarded as freedom of citation. In verse 18, the 
‘NIKWMN is to be taken as the preceding perfects with Waw: “Thou shalt go 
and anoint Hazael and Jehu and Elisha; and those who escape Hazael and Jehu 
shall be slain by Elisha, and I will reserve seven thousand.” If the reservation 
be conceived of as commencing in the present, we may equally well render: 
“I do reserve.” The wording of this verse in Rom. departs so far from Sept., 
as well as from the Heb., that it may be taken as a free translation of the Ara- 
maic oral version: “I have left for myself,” instead of Sept. “thou wilt leave 
in Israel,” and Heb. “I wil! leave in Israel;” éxrakcoyiAiouc avopac, instead of 
émTa yidddac avdpov; omission of mavta yovata; éxaypav for OkAacav; fem. TH 
Baad, for Sept. masc. T@ BéaA. This fem. form of Baal seems to come, not from 
an androgynous conception of the god (Weiss, in Meyer’s Commentary), but 
from an identification, from a monotheistic point of view, of the god with his 
image (7 e/xwv) (Hengstenberg and others). Yet these variations may all be 
looked on as freedoms of quotation from memory, the form being adapted to 
the apostle’s discourse, while the essential meaning is preserved.’ 


Verse 8. 


There follow three quotations (two of which are blended in verse 
8) to show that those of Israel who were not chosen were hardened. 
The two citations of this verse are from Isa. xxix. 10, and Deut. 
Xxix. 3 (4), freely after the Septuagint. 


fleb., Isa. “ Yahwe has poured out on you a spirit 
of deep sleep.” Deut. ‘And Yahwe has not given 
you . . . eyes to see and ears to hear, up to this day.” 

Sept. “ The Lord has given you to drink a spirit of 
stupor.” 


Deuteronomy, in the Septuagint, as the Hebrew. 


om. “‘ God has given them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
not to see, and ears not to hear, up to this very day.” 


Zsa. xxix. 10: DIYY-NN Oy ATA nN mm oxy yo3-9 

Sept.: “Ort merorikev bude Kbptoc Tvevpatl Katavbsewc Kal Kauuvoet Todc 6d0aA- 
pode abTov, , 

Rom.: ‘Eduxev abtoig 6 bed¢ rvedua Katarvigenc, bgbadhuode tod wy BAErew Kal 
OTA TOD pH aKovel, Ewe THE ON[LENOY HuEepac. 


1? See added note on p. 279, 
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Deut, xxix. 3: pow oy mised oxy nyt? 29 099 mm ps) 
TT DINT Ty 
Sept.: Kat obk Eduxe xiproc 6 Oede tuiv xapdiav eidévat kal dpOarpors PAéretv Kal 


ota aKovew Ewe TIE Nuepas TAVTNC. 


The Septuagint “ gave to drink” is interpretation of “poured out,” 
the spirit of stupor being conceived of as a drink, from the preceding 
verse of Isaiah; and the “has given” of Romans is a loosely equiv- 
alent term, taken from Deuteronomy. The Greek word rendered 
“stupor”? means properly “compunction, anguish of mind,” and 
then, apparently, the stupefaction produced by this feeling. 

Chapter xxix. of Isaiah begins with a denunciation of the mad 
folly of Jerusalem, for which this punishment of spiritual sleep and 
blindness is threatened; and the Deuteronomy-verse similarly up- 
braids the Israelites for their spiritual dulness in the presence of the 
great things that Yahwe had done for them in the march through 
the wilderness. Paul finds in these words a prediction of the indiffer- 
ence of Israel to the gospel, as may be inferred from the preceding 
verse: “only the chosen found what they sought [that is, salvation], 
and the rest were hardened, as it is written, God gave them,” etc. 


> 


Text. — Heb. MOI means everywhere “a deep sleep,” namely, in Gen. 


ii, 21, xv. 12; 1 Sam. xxvi. 12; Job iv. 13, xxiii, 1§; Prov. xix. 15; and is ren- 
dered in the Sept. by é«oraouc, “trance” (Gen.) ; @auBoc, “amazement, stupor” 
(Sam.); ¢0Boc, “fear,” or dewoe 6Boc, “terrible fear” (Job): and we may, there- 
fore, here render xarévvéic by “stupor,” though in Ps. lx. 5 it stands for Heb. 
myn, “reeling.” 


Verses 9, 10. 


From Ps. lxix. 23, 24 (22, 23). 


Ffeb. ‘Let their table before them become a trap, 
and a snare to them at ease; let their eyes be dark- 
ened that they cannot see, and make their loins con- 
tinually to shake.” 

Sept. ‘“ Let their table be made before them a snare, 
and a requital, and an occasion of stumbling; let their 


’ 
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eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bend 
thou their back continually.” 

Rom. “ Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, 
and an occasion of stumbling, and a recompense to 
them” (and the rest as the Septuagint). 


Ps. xix. 23, 24: TDWENN : wpin? pote: may one) omen 
DH TRA IPN? nN OTT 
Sept.: 3Tevndnta h tpumeta abrov évortov abvtav ei¢ mayida kal ei¢ dvramodoav 
kal ei¢ oxdvdadov, *4 oxoTicOATwoar of OPOaAuol abrav Tod uy BAETELv, Kal TOV VOTOV 
avTav da rav7d¢ obyKawov. 
Rom.: Vevnoaro h tpareta abrav eic raylda nad ei¢ Onpav kat ic oxavdadov Kai 
ele avtarddopa abtotc, oxotloOjTwoar of P0aAuol avtov Tod UH BAEmeLV, Kal TOV 
vOTOY aviav Sid TavTd¢ obvKauWor. 


The Septuagint “requital” represents a different vowel-pointing 
of our Hebrew word, and gives an easier sense than the Masoretic 
reading “to them at ease;” “occasion of stumbling” corresponds 
to “snare,” loose rendering; “bend the back” is paraphrase (for 
elegance) of “shake the loins.” Romans inserts a fourth term, 
“trap,” in verse g, perhaps a rhetorical addition, perhaps a recollec- 
tion of Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept. xxxiv. 9), (or possibly a duplet), inverts 
the order of the Septuagint “ requital”’ and “stumbling,” and changes 
the former into “ recompense.” 

The psalm is a cry to God, out of great affliction, and in part an 
invocation of punishment on the psalmist’s personal enemies. It 
contains no reference to any deliverer but Yahwe, has no Messianic 
outlook ; but by a typical interpretation the writer was identified with 
the Messiah, and his enemies regarded as the enemies of the kingdom 
of God, as here, where Paul makes them the recreant Israel. Nei- 
ther the style nor the historical setting suits the time of David, to 
whom the psalm is ascribed in the title; verse 35 (34) supposes a 
period of national disaster which rather points to the Assyrian or the 
Chaldean invasion. The “David” in Romans may be taken as a 
general designation of the book of Psalms; though it is probable 
that the apostle, who was here occupied with something higher than 
questions of date and authorship, regarded this psalm as the pro- 
duction of King David. 
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Text. — Instead of 0° iow, Sept. seems to have read mobw, as in Ps. xci. 8, 
or pnibuy, as in Isa, xxxiv. 8; and this suits the connection heuer The 67a of 
Rom. means properly the act of hunting, or the animal hunted or taken; but 
in Ps. xxxv. 8 is Sept. rendering of Heb. NW, “net,” as the means of taking 
the prey, and in this sense is here employed. 


Verses 26, 27. 


Finally all Israel shall be saved. From. Isa. lix. 20, 21, and 
XXV1l. Q. 


ffeb. (lix.) “And there shall come to Zion a Goel, 
and to those who turn from transgression [or, rebel- 
lion] in Jacob... and this is my covenant with them: 

’ (xxvii.) ‘On this condition shall the iniquity of 
Jacob be covered [or, forgiven], and this shall be all 
the fruit of taking away his sin.” 

Sept. “And on Zion’s account shall come the deliv- 
erer, and shall turn away impieties from Jacob, and 
this is the covenant from me to them: . . . for this 
reason the transgression of Jacob shall be removed, 
and this is his blessing when I take away his sin.” 

Rom. “Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, shall 
turn away impieties from Jacob, and this is the cove- 
nant from me to them, when I take away their sins.” 

Zsa. Vix, 20, 21: “YNYE TT OND Ipyra yD cawha Oxia pryd xa 

ST DN DAN ND ANT 

Xxv. Ot... JNSOM WM... 

Sept: (lix.) °Kat Hgec évexev Yidv 6 pvouevoc nal droorpéer cseBelac ard 
‘TaxoB. **xal abrn abtoic 4 map’ éuod diabyjxn, elme xbptoc. (xxvii.) .. . drav 
agéAwpat abtod tiv duaptiav. .. . 


Rom. : 7°" Agee éx Ziv 6 pvopevoc, dmoorpéyer doeBelac dnd "lax6B. *7 Kad aby 
avroic h map’ Euod diabiKn, bTav dpéAwuat Tae Guaptiac abTav, 


The Septuagint translates “for Zion,” instead of the more natural 
“to Zion,” but without material change of sense ; the rendering of 
the next clause, “shall turn away iniquities from Jacob,” rests ona 
reading of the Hebrew that does not agree with the context so well 
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as the Masoretic text ; in Isa. xxvii., the latter part of the verse shows 
that the expression which means literally “in this,” signifies ‘on this 
condition” (namely, the removal of idolatry), rather than “on 
account of this, for this reason ;” “removed”’ is free rendering of 
“covered.”’ Romans, perhaps through inadvertence, possibly from 
some Greek manuscript, changes the first preposition from “on 
account of, for the sake of,” to “out of” (no additional Messianic 
sense is gained by this alteration), and in chapter xxvii. adopts 
only a detached clause, changing the singular “his sin” into “ their 
sins.” The citation is, with these slight exceptions, strictly after the 
Septuagint. 

In chapter lix. the prophet declares that the iniquities of Israel 
have separated them from God, but, on their expressing repentance, 
promises a Goel, or redeemer, to the repentant part of the nation, 
and adds, as Yahwe’s covenant, that his spirit and words shall remain 
with them forever; the statement in chapter xxvii. is that their in- 
iquity shall be forgiven on the condition that they put away the 
asheras (pillars of the goddess Ashera) and sun-images. ‘The first 
clause might be rendered: “ he [Yahwe] shall come as God ;” and, 
in any case, the Goel is Yahwe himself, as appears from verses 16, 17, 
where Yahwe, seeing that no man came forward to deliver Israel, 
arms himself, and prepares to take vengeance on the enemies of his 
people, and bring salvation. The spiritual conception of these pas- 
sages, deliverance from sin through the truth, is fulfilled in Christian- 
ity, not to the literal Israel, but to all who believe ; and the apostle’s 
application of the words to Israelites as distinguished from Gentiles 
(verses 25, 26) seems not to be in accord with his argument in 
Rom. iv. 14, ix. 7, 8, where he says that the true Israel is not the 
bodily seed of Abraham, but they who lay hold of the promise by 
faith. 


Text. —Instead of our rw, Sept. seems to have read, less well, nw or 
eae 


Verseeens 1. Cor. it, 16, 
From Isa. xl. 13. 


Ffeb. ‘Who has measured the spirit of Yahwe, and 
being his counsellor has given him information ?” 
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Sept. “ Who has known the mind of the Lord, and 
who has been made his counsellor, who teaches him 2” 

Feom. ‘‘ Who has known the mind of the Lord? or, 
who has been made his counsellor ?” 

Cor. ‘““Who has known the mind of the Lord, that ° 
he should teach him ?” 


Zsa. x113: UW ANY, WR MA MANNS PAN 
Sept.: Tic éyvw voiv xupiov, kat tic abtob obuBovaog eyéveto, b¢ ovuBiBa abtér ; 
Rom.: Tic éyvw voov xvupiov ; 7 tic obuBovAoc aitod éyévero ; 


Cor.: Tig yap éyvw vodvv xupiov, O¢ ovpuBiBacet aiTov ; 


Instead of “measured,” we might render “tried, proved, tested” 
(as in Prov. xvi. 2, where a different form of the same verb is used), 
or “directed” (English Authorized Version), “regulated”? (Cheyne); 
but “measure” agrees with the use of this verb in the preceding 
verse, “measured the heaven with a span.” Septuagint “known” 
is probably intended to be the equivalent of “measure ;” “ mind” is 
also a general equivalent of “spirit,” for which, however, another 
Greek word is more commonly employed ; the insertion, “has been 
made,” perhaps represents a Hebrew word not in our text, but is 
more probably a loose translation of the latter. Romans omits one 
part of the Septuagint verse, and Corinthians another; the reading 
of Corinthians, “who [o7, that he] should teach him,” is found in 
the Alexandrian and Sinaitic manuscripts of the Septuagint, but it is 
doubtful whether this is a genuine Septuagint variation, or a conform- 
ity to the New Testament ; if the latter is the case, we must suppose 
that the variation is Paul’s, made after an oral Aramaic version of the 
time, or from rhetorical feeling, as giving a better turn to the expres- 
sion. ‘The Targum of Jonathan here paraphrases: “Who has estab- 
lished [o7, prepared] the spirit of holiness in the mouth of all the 
prophets? is it not Yahwe, and the righteous, the servants of his 
word? he has made them know the words [ov, matters] of his good 
pleasure.” 


Verse 35. 


Continuation of the thought of the preceding quotation: “Who 
has first given to him, and it shall be recompensed him?” From 
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Job xli. 3, of which the Hebrew reads: “Who has been beforehand 
with me [Yahwe], that I should repay him?” The Septuagint here 
renders incorrectly : “ Who shall resist me and abide?” but the Latin 
Vulgate has, correctly after the Hebrew, and almost identical with 
Romans: “ Who has given me before, that I should return it to him?” 
The apostle follows the Aramaic translation (this being, perhaps, a 
sort of proverbial saying, of which the Aramaic form, heard in the 
synagogue, would cling to the memory), only changing the person 
from the first to the third, to suit the form of his discourse. 


Fob xi. 3: DIWN YIDIPT 1 
Sept.: Tic avtiothnoerai pot kad brouevei ; 
Rom.: Tig mpoéduxev abt@ xal dvtamodobqoerat abro ; 


-. 
Roo. xii. 


The quotations are ethical precepts. 

Verse 16. ‘‘ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 
After such passages as Prov. xii. 15, xxvi. 12. 

borse £72 Cor. vill, 21, 


From Prov. iii. 4. 


ffeb. “ And thou shalt find favor and good under- 
standing in the eyes, of God and man.” 

Sept., verses 3, 4. “ And thou shalt find favor. And 
devise excellent things in the sight of the Lord and of 


” 


men. 


Kom. “ Devising excellent things in the sight of all 


” 


men. 


Cor. “ For we devise excellent things not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 


Prov. iii. 4: DW) DAN ya rw Saw -NYNA 
Sept.: Kai mpovood Kaa évortov xvpiov xa? dvopdrwyr, 
Rom. : Upovoobyevor card evariov ravtwv avopdoruv, 


Cor. : Ipovoovuev Kard ob uovov évarrtov Kvpiov GAAG Kal évertov avoparur, 
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Freely after the Septuagint, which here misunderstands the He- 
brew (taking Saw as a verb). 


Verse 9 +) Pebix. 30; 


From Deut. xxxii. 35. 


f7eb. “ To me belongs vengeance and requital.” 

Sept. “In the day of vengeance I will requite.” 

Rom., Hebrews. “To me belongs vengeance, I will 
requite.” 


Deut. Xxxii. 35: obwi Dpj % 
Sept. : "Ev nuépa &xducnoewe avtaroddou. 


kom., Heb.: "Epot éxdixnou, yo irarodaow, 


The terms of the quotation are taken from the Septuagint ; and the 
form of the sentence follows the Septuagint in the second half, but 
the Hebrew in the first. It seems to be a quotation from memory, 
in which, while the familiar Greek words are used, the construction 
is in part taken from some current translation, probably the syna- 
gogal Aramaic version; and it may be that the identity of form 
in Romans and Hebrews points to a proverbial saying (so Weiss in 
Meyer), derived, of course, from current versions. The New-Testa- 
ment rendering is, in fact, identical with that of the Targum of 
Onkelos. The antithesis which the apostle emphasizes in Romans, 
between vengeance by God and vengeance by man, is not found in 
Deuteronomy, where it is merely said that God will take vengeance 
on the enemies of his people. In Hebrews the application is, that 
God will judge those who, having professed themselves his servants, 
are afterwards unfaithful, and fall away. 


Text.— The existing Heb. manuscripts offer no variations, and the transla- 
tion of Onkelos may be only an expansion for emphasis. Yet Sept. seems to 
have read, nous Dp D3, and we may conclude that powx stood in some 
Heb. manuscripts. Paul’s agreement with Onkelos points to an oral Aramaic 
translation from which both drew. 


Verse 20. 


Against self-revenge. From Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
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feb. “If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to 
eat, and if he thirst, give him water to drink; for 
[thus] thou shalt lay coals of fire on his head, and 
Yahwe will recompense thee.” 

wept (almost vuterallycaiter Fleb.). ‘li... feed 
him... give him to drink; for, by so doing, thou 
shalt heap ss:0< 


ftom. Identical with Sept. 


The sense is, that kindness to an enemy will overwhelm him with 
shame and repentance. 


Prov. xxv. 21,22: DY) SIPW] NPY OMI ond andypaxn Na apq-pN2t 
riwe-by Ann AN oon °32 
Sept, Rom.: Hav rewd 6 &xOpo¢ cov, pauile abrov, édv dupa, motile avtov, 

22 r0dTO yap TOLOV avOpaKac TUPdCG GwpEvoEte Ext THY KE~aATY avTOd, 


Rom. xiv. 11: ISA. xlv. 23. 


fleb. ‘‘ By myself I swear... that to me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 


The Vatican Septuagint as the Hebrew, except the last clause, 
“ shall swear by God.” 


hou. “Ns V live; says. the Jcord,-to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God.” 


With the last clause, which is not found in the Hebrew, the Vati- 
can Septuagint, or the Aramaic (Targum or Peshitto), agrees the 
Alexandrian Septuagint, which, however, is open to the suspicion of 
' having been conformed to the New Testament (as in the Old 
Testament it has been conformed to the Hebrew). 


Ja. xy. 23: -93 YIDA “ID Dwr Ny IIT NPI cp NYT SAYawD 13 

Ww yIWA PB 

Sept.: Kar’ guavtod duvbu, ei uh ebedeboetar &x tov or6uarde yov duxatoobvn, ob 

Aoyor wou ob aroctpadHjoovrat, Ort guol Kauper Tay yovv, Kal dusita Tdoa yAwoou 
TOV OeEdv. 
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Rom.: Zi tye, réyee kbpioc, Gre suod Kéuaper wav yovv Kat maoa yAaooa éouoho- 
YHOETAL TO Hed. 


The “ confess ” of the apostle, a loose synonyme of “swear,” may 
be taken from the oral Aramaic rendering. The “as I live” is a 
common prophetic expression, literally, “ by my life [I swear],” here 
substituted for “by myself I swear,” as a more seemly formula. The 
“by God” of the Septuagint (Romans, “to God ”’) is free hermeneu- 
tical addition, common in the Septuagint and Targums. 

In Isaiah, God announces that all nations shall abandon their idols, 
and worship the God of Israel, bend the knee to him in token of 
allegiance, swear by him as their God. The apostle, laying the stress 
on the term “confess” (which, however, is not properly in the 
Hebrew), finds here a prediction (“for it is written ”) of the last 
judgment: we must not judge our brethren, says he, seeing we shall 
all be judged by God. The context thus favors the rendering “ con- 
fess” in Romans, and not “ give thanks or praise.” 


Text. — The Pael of BYP, used in the Targum of Jonathan as the rendering 
of Heb. }!2W3, “swear,” may also mean “ confirm, vouch, declare a thing to be 
so,” whence may have come Paul’s “confess.” 


Rom. xv. 


The quotations refer to Christ’s suffering, and the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 3. 
From Ps. Ixix. 10 (9). 
ffeb. (with which agree Sept. and Rom,J< Che 


reproaches of those who reproached thee have fallen 
upon me.” 


Ps.txix. to: “Yy 39) Faw MD 
Sept., Rom.: Ot dvewtouol rav dvewWiCovtwv od brémecay én’ éué. 


The psalmist describes the sufferings he endures from the enemies 
of the God of Israel, or of his faithful worship ; the apostle refers 
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the utterance to the Messiah, and cites the unmerited sufferings of 
Christ as a motive for our bearing the burdens of others. 


Verse 9. 


From Ps. xviii. 5> (49) (2 Sam. xxii. 50). 


feb. ‘Therefore I will praise [or, acknowledge | 
thee among the nations, O Yahwe, and to thy name 
I will sing.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans, with omission of the vocative : 
but in Second Samuel the Septuagint has “in thy name,” by a. mis- 
reading of the text (2 for 4). 


Ps. xviii. 50: TIN PW MAY DN TTIN [27 
Sept.: Aud rodto éopuoroyhnoouai cot év éveot, Kipie, Kad TO ovouati cov ward. 
Rom. : Ata toito éouoroyjoouai cor év éveor Kul T) Ovouati cov pare, 


The psalmist’s declaration of his purpose to praise the power and 
goodness of his God among the other nations is SPE ace by the 
apostle Messianically. 


Verse lo. 


The same thought, from Deut. xxxii. 43, after Septuagint: “Re- 
joice, O nations, with his people.” 


Deut, xxxii. 43: WY O04 Way 
Sept., Rom.: Eigpavdnre éOvn peta tod Aaod abrod. 


The rendering of the Hebrew is doubtful. The most natural 
translation of the words as they stand, “O ye nations, make his 
people to rejoice,” does not suit the connection, nor does the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, which is, besides, difficult if not impossible, 
with our Hebrew text. The preceding context describes the ven- 
geance of Yahwe on Israel’s enemies: “TI lift my hand to heaven, 
and say, As I live forever, if I whet the lightning of my sword, and 
my hand lays hold on judgment, I will render vengeance on my 
adversaries, and repay those that hate me; I will make my arrows 
drunk with blood, and my sword shall feed on flesh, with the blood 
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of the slain and the captive, from the head of the leaders of the 
enemy.” Then follows our passage: ‘ Rejoice ... for he will 
avenge the blood of his servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful to his land, his people.” From 
the connection we should here expect a sentiment unfriendly to the 
“nations,” to whom the song is hostile throughout ; and a compari- 
son with Jer. xxxi. 7 (which resembles this verse in tone and lan- 
guage) would suggest some such translation as, “rejoice among the 
nations for his people” (by a slight change of the text), Israel being 
supposed to be in exile, as in verse 26 of our chapter, but with 
prospect of deliverance. In any case, the thought expressed is 
the triumph of Israel over its enemies, and not the extension of the 
knowledge of the God of Israel among the nations of the earth. 


Text.— The Sept. seems to have read, WOY-N¥ 0 1377, and to have 
rendered DS “with;” or it read, by doubling, 19}! DJ’, “with his people.” The 
pointing Yy, “with him,” gives no good sense. The insertion of 3 before 0°13 
and 9 before WY would give the translation above suggested, which, however, 
would be somewhat unnatural in the connection. The Vulgate rendering, 
“Jaudate gentes populum eius,” is also here unsuitable and incorrect. 


Verse U1. 


Continuation of the above. From Ps. cxvii. 1, after the Septua- 
gint, with one inversion and one change of person, both unimportant. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Praise Yahwe, all ye nations, celebrate him, 
all ye peoples.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans: “ Praise, all ye nations, the Lord, 
and let all the peoples praise him.”” The change of order: “ Praise, 
all ye nations, the Lord,” seems to be a rhetorical variation, to gain 
variety in the two clauses. The Alexandrian Septuagint and the 
Sinaitic agree with the New Testament, but there is no reason for 
supposing that they give the genuine Septuagint text. 


Ps. exvii. rs DONA-OD amANaw ods mA-ne x5dD 
Sept.: Aiveite tov xbplov rata Ta Eun, emavéoate abtdv mavtec of Aaol, 


Rom.: Alveite ravra 7a tOvy Tov Kipiov, Kal Exaweoitwoav abrdv navtec of Radi, 
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The psalmist calls on the nations to praise Yahwe for his mercy 
to Israel; this is taken by the apostle to signify or involve the an- 
nouncement of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 12. 


The same. From Isa. xi. 10, after the Septuagint, with omission 
of several words as unnecessary. 


fTeb. ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
root of Jesse who stands as an ensign of the peoples, 
to him shall the nations resort.” 

Sept. ‘And there shall be in that day the root of 
Jesse, and he who arises to rule over the nations — 
on him shall the nations hope.” : 

Rom. ‘There shall be the root of Jesse,” etc. (as 
the Septuagint). 


Zsa. xi. 10: DNA VOX DY DID TnyY TW wR WI wn pha mn) 
sway 
Sept.: Kal éora év tH quépa éxeivy 7 pila tod "leooat Kal 6 dviotauevoc apyelv 
Edvar, én’ abTo Evy EATLOvOL. 
Rom.: “Eota 7 pila tod ’lecoal nat 6 dvictauevoc apyew éOvar, én’ avte é0vn 
éAmiovow, 


The reference in Isaiah is to the delivering Davidic king, a tem- 
poral sovereign, who should rule in Jerusalem in righteousness, — a 
conception which was fulfilled, as to its spiritual content, in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and so the passage is applied by the apostle. The “root 
of Jesse” is to be understood, after verse 1, as a sprout from the root 
of the Davidic family, a descendant of David; the expression con- 
tains no allusion to meanness of origin, but merely states that the 
coming king, the victorious head of Israel, who shall enjoy the hom- 
age of the nations, shall be of the stock of David. The Septuagint 
“arises to rule”? is paraphrase of “stands as ensign,” the ensign or 
banner determining the movements of the army ; and “hope” is also 
apparently a free rendering, instead of “seek, resort to.” 
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Verse 21. 


From Isa. lii. 15, after the Septuagint (with change in order of 
words), which is here not correct. 


fZeb, ‘What had not been told them they shall see, 
and what they had not heard they shall understand.” 

Sept., Rom. “ They shall see to whom no tidings of 
him came, and they who have not heard shall under- 
stand.” 


Zsa. Wii. 15: SUNN syow-Nd Wwe WT ODD TDO-Nd TWN dD 
Sept.: “Ort oi¢ ob« avayyédn rept abrod povrat, kal of ovK GKynKbaot cvvgcovet. 
Rom.: “Opovtat oi¢ ovk dvnyyéAq rept adtod Kad of obx GknK6aolv ovvgcovay, 


The Septuagint takes the relative pronoun as masculine subject 
of the verbs “see” and “ understand,” instead of neuter object ; but 
the general sense is not thereby affected. 

The passage describes the fame which the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous Israel, should attain, — that is, the extension of the knowl- 
edge of Israel’s God among the nations; and the apostle cites it (in 
the Messianic sense) as the ground or justification of his plan of 
preaching the gospel in places where it had not been heard. The 
“to him” of the Septuagint comes from a misreading of the Hebrew 
text. 


Text. — For ond, Sept. read roy, The change in the order of words in 
Rom. (putting 6yovra first) is perhaps for the sake of simplicity and directness 
of construction. 
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FIRST CORINTHIANS. 


I Cor. i. 
Verse 19. 


From Isa. xxix. 14, after the Septuagint, with change of one 
word. 


Ffeb. “The wisdom of its [Judah’s] wise men shall 
perish, and the sagacity of its sagacious men shall hide 
itself.” 

Sept. “1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
hide the sagacity of the sagacious.” 


Corinthians has “ reject,”’ instead of “hide,” as a stronger expres- 
sion. The change of construction in the Septuagint seems to rest 
partly on difference of the Hebrew text (‘“ destroy,” instead of “ per- 
ish”), and the second verb is then conformed to this. 


Jsa. xxix. 14: JARDA 13) AY YIN ApIN AIAN) 
Sept.: Kat droi@ tiv oodiav tév copay, kal tHv cbveow TOV ovveTav pd Wo. 
Cor.: ’Ar0AG Tv copiav TOV coddv, Kal THY CbvEoW TOY OVVETOY UOETHOW. 


The dealing of God with the unholy wisdom of Judah at this 
particular time is erected by the apostle into a general principle of 
the divine action, but with special reference to methods of salvation 
originated by man. 


Text.— Sept. may have read MT3)8, instead of MIN, and perhaps also 
VAD, instead of WNON, 
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Vpeet a? COL xe 174 


From Jer. ix. 22, 23 (23, 24), abridged after the Septuagint 
(verses 23, 24). 


ffeb. “Thus says Yahwe, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches, 
but in this let him that glories glory, in understanding 
and knowing me, that I am Yahwe, who executes 
mercy, judgment, and justice in the earth.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Cor, ‘ Let him that glories glory in the Lord.” 


Jer. ix. 22, 23: DhanwD Oban: neta 
Sept.: Ev tott kavyaodu 6 kavyouevoc, 
Cor.: ‘O Kavxopevoc év Kupiw Kavyaodw. 


The prophet’s exhortation to the men of his day (not long before 
the Chaldean attack) was to find the ground of their self-gratulation 
in the fact that they knew the Lord to be a God of mercy and 
justice, who would punish, yet spare his people: this is used by 
the apostle, with a slight modification of form, but retention of the 
essential meaning, in illustration of his preceding argument, that we 
are to look for salvation, not to schemes of man’s devising, but to 
Christ Jesus, who is foolishness to the wise of the world, but is made 
by God wisdom and redemption. 


Text. — Bohl (A Tliche Citate, on this passage) supposes that the Aramaic 
version, reading 1", instead of NNt3, rendered, “in Yahwe [the Lord] let 


> 


him that glories glory;” and that this clause gives Paul’s quotation. But this ° 


change of text does not accord with the context: the “in this” is necessary, 
and an abridgment of a long passage is not unusual in the New Testament. 


I Cor. ii., iii. 


Further discussion of the wisdom of God as opposed to the 
wisdom of men. 
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Chapter ii. 9. 


From Isa. Ixiv. 3 (4). 


Ffeb. “From of old men have not heard, not per- 
ceived with the ear, eye has not seen a God beside 
thee, who does [ gloriously] for him who waits on him.” 

Sept. (verse 4). “From of old we have not heard, 
nor have our eyes seen a God beside thee, and thy 
works which thou wilt do for those who wait for 
mercy.” 

Cor. “Things which eye has not seen and ear has 
not heard, and which have not entered into heart of 
man, whatever things God has prepared for those who 
love him.” 


The Septuagint seems to give a free translation of our present 
Hebrew text: the “we” is indefinite subject, like “men” (not 
expressed in the Hebrew); the second “ heard ”’ (perceived with the 
ear) is omitted as an unnecessary repetition ; “thy works” is inserted 
as necessary complement to “wilt do” (the Hebrew has simply 
“does, ov, will do”); “mercy” also may be inserted as natural 
and the second person, “thou wilt,” 
may be conformity to “beside thee.” The Hebrew text of the 


d 


complement of “wait for ;’ 


Septuagint may, however, have differed from ours. Paul gives a free 
expanded rendering after the Septuagint, taking only the general idea 
from the Old-Testament passage. The clauses relating to seeing and 
hearing are given nearly as the Septuagint, and the next, “which 


? 


have not entered into the heart of man,” is added for emphasis ; 


Septuagint, “the works which thou wilt do,” becomes “whatever 


d 


things God has prepared ;” instead of “those who wait for mercy,” 
Paul takes the more general (vaguely equivalent) expression, “ those 
who love him,” as more suitable in tone to the gospel. 

The prophet, picturing the desolations of the exile, wishes that 
God would intervene on his people’s behalf, and refers to the great 
things of which he is capable (probably with allusion to the preced- 


ing history of Israel) for those who wait trustfully for his help. Such 
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great things God has prepared, says the apostle, in the mystery, for- 
merly hidden but now revealed, of salvation in Christ, which is the 
wisdom of God, unsuspected by the wise men of the world, made 
known to the believer by the Spirit. This he finds expressed in the 
words of the prophet, and he freely alters the original to suit his 
argument, 


Chapter iii. 19. 


From Job v. 13, “He who takes the wise in their craftiness.” 
So Corinthians. The Septuagint has: “in [their] prudence” (or, 
wisdom). 


Fob v.13: DPW OPIN 335 
Sept.: ‘O xatahayBdvov coors év 7H dpovioet. 
Cor, : ‘O dpacoouevoc rode cogode ev 77 mavoupyia atTav. 


Paul cites probably (since the body of his quotations does not 
show a reference to the Hebrew) from an Aramaic version, which 
was nearer the Hebrew than is our Septuagint text; not, however, 
because it was a more accurate rendering (for he often follows an 
incorrect translation of the Septuagint), but probably because this 
proverbial expression was familiar to him in its Aramaic form. 


Chapter iii. 20. 


From Ps. xciv. 11, after the Septuagint. 


feb. “‘ Yahwe knows the thoughts of man that they 
are vanity.” . 

Sept. “ That they are vain.” 

Cor. “The Lord knows the thoughts of the wise 
that they are vain.” 

Ps. xciv. 11: D2 AAD DW Aw ye mA 


Sept.: Ktpwe ywooket rode cvahoyiouovde tov ivOparwv bre slot waracor, 
Cor. : Képwe ywooker trode Siadoytopode rov oogay Ort eioty waratot, 


This alteration, from “man” to “the wise,” is either an inadver- 
tence (result of quoting from memory), or, more probably, an inten- 
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tional change to suit the argument (the genus “man” including 
the species “wise’”’). The change may have been suggested by the 
context of the psalm, where the “brutish” and “ fools” might be 
understood of men wise in their own conceits; or the apostle may 
simply have chosen to state clearly the antithesis of wisdom and 
vanity, which is involved in the psalm-word, for by “man” the 
psalmist means the “ worldly-wise, self-sufficient, ungodly man,” and 
this is precisely what Paul means. The explanation that the “wise ” 
comes from a current Aramaic text, which read “ Edom,” instead of 
“man,” “ Edom’”’ being then interpreted to mean “ wise” (from the 
well known wisdom of the Edomites), seems far-fetched. Both this 
and the preceding quotation are introduced by the formula, “It is 
written.” 


Text, — DW, instead of DW, is quite possible, but hardly probable. 


I Cor. v.-x. 


Practical exhortations. 


Chapter v. 13. 


Excision of an immoral person from the church. The form of 
the expression, “ put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 
is adopted from the Septuagint, Josh. vii. 13 (story of Achan), “if 
you do not put away the accursed thing from among yourselves.” 
The Septuagint gives the Hebrew exactly. 


Fosh. vii. 13: D223 pP DIND opyvon-w 


Sept.: “Bos av e$dpyte 7d dvadeua & buadr, 
Cor.: ‘Egapate tov rovnpov é& iuav abrav, 


Chapie, 9 1 Vimave 18, 


From Deut. xxv. 4, after the Septuagint. 


Feb. “Thou shalt not muzzle an ox while he is 
threshing.” 
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So the Septuagint, Corinthians, and Timothy; the last changing 
the order of the Greek words. 


Deut. xxv. 4: WI2 Ww ponna-x» 
Sept., Cor.: Ov pyuacete Bodv ddodvra, 
Tim.: Bovv dhoovra ob dipacetc. 


The passage is cited to show that the Christian minister is entitled 
to pecuniary support from his brethren, and in Corinthians Paul adds 
that the command was originally given, not for the sake of the ox, 
but “altogether for our sake:” he means, perhaps, that the lesser 
reason is insignificant alongside of the greater ; certainly the Deuter- 
onomic law was given in the interests of the laboring beast and his 
owner. 


Text.— Westcott and Hort have ¢moce, as Sept. with & A B3, etc; 
Tischendorf reads kypydoerc, “muzzle,” with B* D* F G, etc. If Paul used the 
latter term, it must be supposed that he translated this familiar saying from 
the Aramaic, instead of taking it from Sept. 


Chapter x. 7. 


From Exod. xxxii. 6, after the Septuagint, which renders the 
Hebrew with exactness: “The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play.’ The idolatry of the Israelites held up as a 
warning to the Corinthian Christians. 


Chapter x. 20. 


The expression used of the Gentiles, “they sacrifice to demons, 
and not to God,” is taken from the Septuagint, Deut. xxxil. 17, with 
change of tense from past to present. The Hebrew reads: “they 
[Israel] sacrificed to demons, not-god;” the “demon” being any 
supernatural being, here equivalent to “ false god.” 


Deut, xxii. 17: TS 8 ow amar 
Sept. : “Eevoav datyoviow kat ob ed. 


Cor.: “Ort & bovoww, Satmoviow Kai ob ed Obovow. 


Text. — Heb. Wi seems to have meant originally a supernatural being, infe- 
rior to the gods proper; in Assyrian it is the name of the bull-deities that 
guarded the entrances to temples and palaces. Among the Israelites, after they 
reached monotheism, it naturally came to signify all gods but the God of Israel. 
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From the same passage, Deut. xxxii. 21, Septuagint, comes the 
expression, ‘we provoke the Lord to jealousy.” 


Chapter X26) 


From Ps. xxiv. 1, after the Septuagint, which is identical with the 
Hebrew: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ Cited 
to show that it is lawful to eat all things. 


Li CORGSIVy 2 lee [SAC SXVIM Tene. 


Ffeb. ‘With stammerings of lip, and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people; because he said 
to them, This is the rest, give ye rest to the weary, 
and this is the repose — but they would not hear.” 

Sept. “ By reason of contemptuous words of lips, 
by means of another [ov, a strange | tongue, because 
they will speak to this people, saying, This is the rest 
to him who is hungry, and this is the ruin, and they 
would not hear.” 

Cor. “‘ By people of strange tongues, and by the 
lips of strangers will I speak to this people, and not 
even thus will they hear me, says the Lord.” 


isa. xxviii. 11, 12: THD oym-dy sar nye pws maw capbs coe 

:piowe mia xy 12 

Sept.: ™ Ata davhicpov xerréwv, dud yAdoonc érépac, tt Aadjoovar tH Aad todTW 
.. Pal ovK nbEAqoav aKobvery, 

Cor.: “Ort év érepoydaooore Kab év xeideow Erépav AaAhow TH Raw tobT’, Kad odd’ 


OUTWS EloaKOvOOVTAL [OD. 


It is clear that Paul here follows not the Septuagint, but an Ara- 
maic version. But how far the deviations from the Hebrew are due 
to this version, and how far to the apostle himself, it is difficult to 
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determine. The Septuagint takes the word for “ stammering, barbar- 
ous or foreign utterance,” in the sense of “depreciation, scornful 
utterance,” which it puts into the mouth of the Israelitish rulers (see 
verses 7, 8), making the verb plural, “ they will speak,” and transpos- 
ing the “because” (wx); it then omits “give ye rest” (by homoi- 
oteleuton, or from similarity of forms), and writes “hungry” for 
“weary” (slight difference of text), and finally renders by the 
possible but here improbable “ruin,” instead of “rest, repose.” It 
thus makes the passage nearly unintelligible. The later Aramaic 
version also (Targum of Jonathan) has no clear notion of the mean- 
ing. It renders: “For, with change of speech and with a tongue 
of scorn this people mocked in the presence of the prophets who 
prophesied to them; for the prophets said to them, This is the sanc- 
tuary, worship in it, and this is the possession of the house of rest — 
and they would not receive instruction.” The earlier (oral) Ara- 
maic version was more literal, but may have failed to catch the 
prophet’s meaning ; Isaiah’s somewhat obscure discourse here re- 
quires a careful study that the early translators and paraphrasts seem 
rarely to have given. In the verbal translation, indeed, Corinthians 
here departs very slightly from the Hebrew. The prophet’s order of 
“lip” and “tongue” is inverted; and instead of “ stammerings 
of lip”? (which the connection rather favors), we have ‘ stammerers 
of tongue, people speaking a strange tongue,” which, however, 
amounts to the same thing; the change from third person, “he will 
speak,” to first person, and the emphatic, “not even thus,” may be 
the allowable freedom of the apostle. Rut by the omission of the 
central part of the passage, a turn is given it not found in the origi- 
nal. The Hebrew has: “God will speak to this people by a foreign 
tongue, because he said to them, This [trust in him] is the rest, and 


’ their failure to hear thus refers to God’s 


they would not hear:’ 
previous exhortations, while in Corinthians it is made to refer to 
the speaking in strange tongues (glossolaly). The omission of the 
central part comes from the apostle, and not from the Aramaic 
version. 

The prophet, denouncing the blindness and debauchery of the - 
people of Jerusalem (in the time of the Assyrian invasions), where 
“priest and prophet reeled with strong drink” (verse 7), describes 
a meeting with a party of these drunkards. ‘“ For whom do you take 
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us?” say they, “for children? with your perpetual ‘command on 
command, command on command, rule on rule, rule on rule, a little 
here, a little there,’’’— and here the language imitates the drunken 
babble of the mockers. Then the prophet turns fiercely on them 
with the threat that God will speak to them with another sort of 
babbling, namely, the language of a foreign nation (to the ancients 
a foreign language was a babbling), because he had pointed out to 
them their true rest, and they would not hear. For their disobedi- 
ence and wickedness, he would bring the Assyrians on them. 

The apostle gives the verbal sense of the Hebrew, with general 
correctness in his translation, but explains (allegorically or typically) 
the “strange tongues” as the glossolaly, or speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, which was practised in religious meetings at Corinth, and 
gave rise to no little confusion. In the prophetic passage he finds a 
proof of the inferiority of glossolaly to prophecy; for God spoke in 
these strange tongues to an unbelieving people (“they will not 
hear”), while prophecy is addressed to those who believe. There 
seems to be nothing but the merest verbal resemblance between the 
“tongues” of the prophet and the “tongues” of the Corinthian 
Christians: the first is a foreign nation brought in to punish dis- 
obedient Israel (and there is no indication in Isaiah of any further 
reference); the second is a religious exercise, possibly not always 
edifying, yet undertaken in a devout spirit. “The law” from which 
the quotation is made stands here for the whole Old Testament. 


Text. —Ndw “3p? = “stammerings of lip,” and not “stammerers,” which 
the parallelism does not favor. 


1 Cor. xv. 


Verse 27 (and 25). 


See on Heb. ii. 6-8. 


Verse 32. 


From Isa. xxii. 13, after the Septuagint. 


b 


ffeb. ‘“‘ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.’ 
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Sept., Cor. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 


Zsa. xxii. 13: DIDI WD 9D IN) Dyas 
Sept. Cor.: Payopev Kat riuper, abpiov yup axobvpoKoper, 


Quoted by the prophet as the desperate exclamation of the people 
of Jerusalem, during the siege of the city by the Assyrians (probably 
Sargon), when God called on them to weep, but they, having no 
hope for the future, resolved to make the most of the present. 
Cited by Paul as what it would be natural for him and others to say 
if there were no hope of a future life (or, what is the same thing to 
him, the resurrection of the dead). 


Verse 45 (and 47) 


From Gen. ii. 7, after the Septuagint, which gives the Hebrew 
accurately: “‘Man became a living soul” (psyche). Paul, expand- 
ing the expression, writes: “The first man Adam became a living 
soul,”’ and adds, as an antithesis to be inferred from the general Old- 
Testament teaching: “The last Adam [the Messiah] a life-giving 
spirit”? (preuma). 


(6/7) ay A vai? DIN 
Sept.: Kai éyéveto 6 avopwroe eig puxnv Cocav, 
Cor.: "Eyéveto 6 mpdtog dvipwroc ’Adady ic puxnv Cocarv. 


This antithesis between psyche and prewma, soul and spirit (Heb. 
nefesh and ruach), is not found in the Hebrew Scriptures; but 
various passages, held by the apostle to be Messianic (as Isa. xi., 
xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6), speak of the bringing of righteousness, light, 
and life to the people of God, so that Paul could naturally append 
this second clause as if it were a part of his quotation from the 
Scripture. The designation of the Messiah as “the last Adam,” that 
is, the head of the last age of the world (belonging possibly to the 
Jewish thought of the time), is adopted by the apostle as a fitting 
expression of the position and function of the Christ (compare 
Rom. v. 12-21). The Genesis-passage declares no more than that 
man, having been a bit of lifeless clay, was by the breath of God 
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transformed into a living being: Paul attaches to this statement the 
doctrine that the present body was made by God to serve the pur- 
poses of the psyche, or animal-intellectual nature ; while the raised 
body, like that of Christ, will be pneumatical or spiritual, in that it 
will be a fit organ of the prewma, the higher spiritual nature by which 
we come to apprehend God and live in communion with him. 


Verse 54. 
From Isa. xxv. 8. 


ffeb. ‘‘ He shall swallow up death forever.” 
Sept. “ Death has prevailed and swallowed men up.” 
Cor. ‘‘ Death has been swallowed up unto victory.” 


Isa. xxv. 8: ny abhera] pba 
Sept.: Katémiev 6 bavatoc ioxboac. 
Cor.: Katero6n 6 Oavaroc ic vikoc. 


The quotation gives the sense of the Hebrew, with the substitu- 
tion of “ unto victory” for “ forever ;’’ the Hebrew expression is so 
rendered by the Septuagint in 2 Sam. ii. 26, Job xxxvi. 7, Jer. ili. 5, 
and by Aquila and Theodotion in our passage. Here, as elsewhere, 
the apostle, while adopting the Greek terms of the Septuagint (here 
the word for “swallow up”), gives a sense which agrees rather 
with the Hebrew than with our present Septuagint text: this fact 
(supposing our Old-Testament Greek text to be genuine) may be best 
explained by the supposition, that while he was accustomed to use 
the Greek version, and his memory was stored with its expressions, 
he in certain cases followed familiar Aramaic translations, which he 
would hear in the Palestinian synagogues or the talmudical schools, 
or certain modifications of Old-Testament passages which, as possibly 
here, had become proverbial. The Aramaic version here, perhaps, 
took the verb as passive, and “death” as the subject. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of Isaiah is a psalm of praise to the God 
of Israel, in anticipation of the rest and prosperity which he is to 
bestow on his people, among his blessings being the annihilation 
of death, which is hardly to be understood of the cessation of 
physical death (compare Ixv. 20, where death is regarded as the lot 
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of the restored nation), but rather signifies the removal of the pain 
and regret that it has hitherto involved (see xxxvili. 10-19), in 
accordance with which is added: “the Lord shall wipe away tears 
from off all faces ;” it is possible, however, that the prophet, looking 
on bodily death as a specific result of God’s anger against sin (Gen. 
ii. 17; Ps. lv. 24 [23]), looks also to its abolition as a part of the 
perfect happiness of the coming time. There is no question here 
of any death but the physical, But the prophetic vision of perfect 
life is fulfilled in the clearer teaching of Christ ; it is in the consum- 
mation of the future life, says the apostle, that this word of Isaiah 
shall truly come to pass. 


Text. — Heb. W819 means “forever ;” but as the stem NM) signifies “to be 
prominent, stand at the head,” and the noun is used in the sense of “glory, 
renown, vigor,” Sept. could thence easily pass to the idea of prevailing strength 
(ioxboac), or vixoc, “victory.” The Peshitto renders: “to victory forever,” 
after both Sept. and Heb.,a duplet. Aquila: xatarovrice: tov bavatov éic viKoc, 
“he will overwhelm [drown] death unto victory.” Symmachus: xatazo@j1a 
Toimoet TOV Oavatov eic téAoc, “he will cause death to be swallowed up to the 
end.” Theodotion: katex60y 6 Odvatoc sic vixoc, as N. T. (so in the Hexapla, 
but, according to the Hexaplar Syriac, he read xarémev). It was probably the 
authority of the Sept. that determined the rendering ei¢ vikoe. 


Verse 55. 
From Hos. xiii. 14, after the Septuagint with several changes. 


Fleb, “Where are thy plagues, O death? where thy 
pestilence, O Sheol ?” 

Sept. “Where is thy penalty, O death? where thy 
sting, O Hades?” 

Cor. ‘‘Where, O death, is thy victory? where, O 
death, thy sting?” 

Hos. xiii 14: NG IVP “AY Ny PIT AN 


Sept. Iov 7 dixn cov, Oavars; rod 7d Kévtpov cov, Cdn 


Cor.: lov cov divate 70 vikoc ; nod cov Oavate Td KévTpor ; 


Sept. “penalty” and “sting” may be taken as free renderings for 
“plague” and “ pestilence, destruction,” though the second may be 
plag I ) , § y 
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based on a different Hebrew word from ours. Paul’s “victory” is 
also a free modification of the Septuagint, apparently suggested by 
his preceding quotation: “death has been swallowed up unto vic- 
tory ;” the penalty inflicted by death involves its victory. Instead 
of the second “ death,” which is the reading of the best manuscripts 
and of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, some manuscripts (fol- 
lowed by the ¢extws receptus) have “hades.” The transposition of 
the vocative, “death,” is probably from the apostle himself. 

The prophetic passage is a declaration that Yahwe will have no 
mercy on Ephraim, but will abandon him to death: “Shall I ransom 
them from the hand of Sheol? shall I redeem them from death? 
where are thy plagues, O death? where thy pestilence, O Sheol? 
repentance shall be hid from my eyes:’? death and Sheol are sum- 
moned to seize their prey. The apostle takes the questions in the 
inverse sense, using the words to express the triumph over death 
which God gives through Christ,—rather a free adoption of the 
language, than a quotation. 


Zext.— The connection shows that the first four clauses of the Heb. verse 
are to be taken as questions. Instead of 20), “pestilence, destruction,” Sept. 
may have read ]21, “goad, sting,” which may have come by mistake of scribe 
from the preceding 127. For the authority for the second #évare, see Tischen- 
dorf. 
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SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Chapter iii. 3. 


The expression, “written ... not in tables of stone, but in 
tables that are hearts of flesh,” is suggested by Jer. xxxi. 33 (Sept. 
XXXviil. 33), and Exod. xxiv. 12. 


Chapter iil. 12-18. 


After Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 (Sept.). 


Verse 13. ‘‘ Moses put a veil on his face.” 


From verse 33 of Exodus. 


Verse 16. “When one shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away.” 


From verse 34: “when Moses went into the presence of the Lord 
to speak to him, the veil was taken away.” 


Verse 18. “ Glory.” 


From verses 29, 30, 35. 

The apostle uses this narrative in a free way to illustrate Israel’s 
spiritual attitude : as a veil hid from the people the divine glory on 
Moses’ face, so a veil now hides from them the glory of Christ in 
their Scriptures; as Moses removed the veil when he stood face 
to face with God, so he who now comes to God thereby removes the 
veil which hides the truth from him. 
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Chapter iv. 13. 


From Ps. cxvi. 10, after the Septuagint (cxv. 1). 


Ffeb. “1 believe, though I said, I am greatly af- 
flicted, [though] I said in my haste, All men are liars.” 

Sept., Cor. “1 believed, therefore I spoke” (or, 
have spoken). 


Ps. cxvi. Io: VAT °*3 “HIBS 
Sept. Cor.: "Emtotevoa, 610 éAddAnoa. 


The connection of the psalm seems to require something like the 
above translation of this difficult passage. The psalmist is describ- 
ing his deliverance from a great danger or suffering, and, reviewing 
his experiences, his depression of mind, his despair of human help 
and human probity, he says, rejoicing in his present security: “I 
stand firm now in trust; for it is true, I spake [= said] in the 
bitterness of my suffering: I am greatly afflicted, my case is a hard 
one, and in my despair I judged men hardly.” The apostle, follow- 
ing the rendering of the Septuagint, takes the expression quoted to 
mean an utterance founded on conviction of truth, a speaking based 
on believing. 


Text.— DIST is absolute affirmation in present time: “I believe;” the 
context shows that in the past, during his suffering, he did not believe; "D can- 
not mean 6:6, “ therefore,” a sense that it never has, but must here signify either 
(1) “that,” introducing the object of the verb “believe;” or (2) “when” or 
“if;” or (3) “for” or “because.” Of these, the first gives no good sense, nor 
the second taken merely temporally or conditionally: from the third, “I be- 
lieved, for I spoke,” we might get the idea that the speaking was the sign of 
believing, and thus the believing the ground or occasion of the speaking, which 
would give substantially the rendering of Sept.; but this is not in keeping 
with the context, since what he did speak was no sign of faith, but rather 
the contrary. The connection requires that a contrast be expressed between the 
writer’s present believing and his former state of fear and despair; so that we 
must render either, “I believe now [but I have not always believed], for I said,” 
etc.; or, “I believe, for I speak” (I was greatly afflicted); or, “I believe now, 
if indeed [= though] I said” (‘3 = “though,” as in Exod. xiii. 17). The trans- 
lation, “I believe, if I must say, I am greatly humbled” (07, distressed), is 
opposed by the context, which shows that the psalmist at the moment of writ- 
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ing is not distressed, but is rejoicing in his deliverance; the verb 13°) is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by the words spoken, as in Gen. xli. 17; Exod. 
HOO, Ys 


Chapter vi. 2. 


From Isa. xlix. 8, after the Septuagint, which gives substantially 
the sense of the Hebrew. 


fleb. ‘In the time of favor I answer thee, and in 
the day of salvation I succor thee.” 

Sept., Cor. “In an acceptable time I have heark- 
ened to thee, and in a day of salvation I have succored 
thee: 


Zsa. xlix. 8: PIMP, Tw obay py, ys nya 
Sept., Cor.: Kaip@ dext@ émpxovod cov kai év quépa owrnpiac éBorbnod oot 


The Septuagint “acceptable time” is not quite the same as the 
Hebrew “time [07, season] of favor ;” the latter is the season when 
God favors his servants, the former the season when he accepts 
them ; the one represents God as active, the other as passive. 

In the prophet, this is an address to the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous kernel of Israel, promising to invest him with spiritual 
power, that he may be a light not only to his own people, but to 
other nations as well,—a hope that had its highest fulfilment in 
Christ ; and the apostle, regarding it as a direct prediction of him, 
adjures his brethren to see that the season when God thus dispenses 
favor and salvation to the Christ, and through him to men, is now. 

There follows an exhortation against contact with any defiling 
thing, supported by three quotations. 


Chapter vi. 16. 


From Lev. xxvi. 11, 12, and Ezek. xxxvii. 27, after the Septu- 
agint. 


f1eb. (Lev.). ‘I will set my dwelling in your midst, 
and I will not abhor you, and I will walk in your 
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midst, and I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” (Ezek.). “My dwelling shall be among 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” 


Septuagint the same. 


Cor. (with combination of the two passages, and 
condensation). ‘I will dwell among them, and walk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” 


Zev. xxvi. 11, 12: SA 02DN swAIANM . .. ogIIna aw AN 

:opy9 oO yom ons. ode? 024 

Sept.: ™ Kat Ojow tHv oxnvav pov év tyiv,... Kal éunepimatjow év byiv 

kal éoouat buoy ded¢ Kal busic Eeobé ov Aadc, 

Ezek. xxxvii. 27: -TY, TA OTK on) corm opoy, 22" mM 

yy 

Sept.: Kal tora 9 xataoxgvwcic pov év abrtoic kat éoouat abtoic bed¢ Kat abroi 
fwov EcovTat Aadc. 

Cor.: ’Evoixjow év adbtotc cat éumepiratnow, Kal ~coua: uitov Ged¢ Kal adrot 
éoovTai pov Aadc. 


The people of God, whether the nation Israel or the church of 
Christ, are the dwelling-place, the temple of God, and not to be 
polluted. Paul treats the passage in Exodus as having been directly 
affirmed of the Christian Church (“we are the temple of God, as 
God said,” etc.); that is, he regards the church of Christ as identical 
spiritually with the true church of Israel. 


Chapter vi. 17. 
From Isa. lii. 11, 12, after the Septuagint, with several changes. 


ffeb. “Touch no unclean thing, go forth out of the 
midst of her, purify yourselves, ye vessel-bearers [or, 
armor-bearers] of Yahwe, . . . for Yahwe goes before 
you, and the God of Israel is your rear-guard.” 
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The Septuagint has : “Come ye out from the midst of her, and be 
ye separate.” 


Cor. (inverting the clauses, substituting the third 
plural for the third singular, and paraphrasing verse 
12). “Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
separate (says the Lord), and touch no unclean thing, 
and I will receive you.” 


Zsa. Vii, 11,12: DIDI JAD" ADMD wy span-Ox xpw ov wy 
‘ my 
Sept. : "E&géA bate éxeidev nat dxabaptov py canode, e&é2Gare éx péoov abt... . 
1 gpomopevoetat yap TpOTEpoc budV KUpLoc. 
Cor. ; Aw ééAGare éx uécov abtav, Kal adopiobyre, Aéyet Kbpioc, Kad dkabdptov pi 


dntecbe Kaye eiodéoua bude. 


The “be separate” is meant as a synonym of “purify yourselves” 
(that is, by separation from what is unclean). “I will receive you” 
is a condensed paraphrase of “the Lord goes before you, and the 
God of Israel is your rearguard ;” or a free rendering of the Septua- 
gint, “the God of Israel is he who collects you together” (so also 
the Targum). The prophet’s exhortation to the captives in Baby- 
lonia, to guard themselves against (ceremonial) defilement in that 
idolatrous land, is transferred by the apostle to the Christians of his 
day, according to the principle of interpretation that whatever is 
addressed to Israel is at the same time a prediction respecting the 
times and people of the Messiah, 


Chapter vi, 18 Teds 1:15. 
From 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
fZeb. “JY will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 


And so the Septuagint, with which Hebrews agrees exactly, 


Cor. (freely after Sept.). “I will be your father, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters.” 
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The “says the Lord almighty,” which is added in Corinthians, is 
taken from verse 8 of Samuel. 


2 Sam. vii. 14: $29 “Q-mAT sim aed Y-mms oN 
Sept., Heb.: "Ey® éoouat avt@ ei¢ warépa wat abro¢ Eorat jot sic viv, 


Cor.: "Eye &oopat buiv sig matépa Kat bpeic Eoeové fos sig viodg Kal Ovyatépac. 


The reference in Samuel is to Solomon, the son of David. The 
latter purposing to build a temple to Yahwe, the prophet Nathan is 
sent to say to him that not he shall build the temple, but his son, 
whom Yahwe will adopt as his son, chastising him if he do wrong, 
but establishing him and his house forever. This passage, partly 
because it speaks of a son of David, partly because of the “ ever- 
lasting kingdom” which seemed inappropriate to a simple earthly 
sovereign, was interpreted Messianically, and is adduced in Hebrews 
to prove the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, while in 
Corinthians Paul applies it to the followers of the Messiah, under- 
standing the original to refer to all the spiritual children of David. 
The passage in Samuel affirms the perpetual duration of the Davidic 
dynasty, —a hope not politically realized, but fulfilled, as to its spir- 
itual element, in Jesus. 


2 Cor. viii. 15: Exon. xvi. 18. 


fTeb. “He who gathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack.” 


So the Septuagint ; with which agrees Corinthians, with two un- 
important changes. 


Exod. xvi, 18: VON 8D wynpm naw yay xy 
Sept.: Odbk érdeovacev 6 76 TOAD, Kal 6 76 EAatrov obK HAaTTOvyoEr. 


Cor.: ‘0 16 road ob érAedvacer, Kai 6 TO ddAiyov obk HAaTTOVyGED, 


The apostle bases an exhortation to liberality on the equality 
in the distribution of the manna: so, says he, it should be with 
brethren, —those that have more supplying the lack of those that 
have less. Strictly interpreted, the comparison does not hold: there 
God is the author of equality ; here, of inequality. 
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2 Cor. ix. 7: PROV. xxii. 9. 


fleb. “ A kind man shall be blessed.” 

Sept. (verse 8). “God will bless a man who is 
cheerful and a giver.” 

Cor. ‘‘ God loves a cheerful giver.” 


Prov. xxii. g: JIT NID Pp-aw 
Sept.: “Avopa ihapov kat déryv ebdoyei 6 Oe6c. 
Cor.: ‘lAapov yap dornv ayand 6 bec. 


The apostle condenses from the Septuagint, for “bless” substi- 
tuting “love,” as a more expressive synonym, and changing the 
tense to the present to secure the form of a general proposition, 
The Septuagint translates by “cheerful,” instead of “kind” (liter- 
ally, “good of eye”), and adds “ giver” from the context (the next 
clause is: “ because he gives of his bread to the poor’). It seems 
to have had a different Hebrew text from ours, or else there is a 
double translation of the same Hebrew (verse 9) in verses 8, 9, 
which read as follows: “A man who is cheerful and a giver, God will 
bless ; but one shall bring to completion the folly of his works. He 
who has mercy on the poor shall himself be nourished, for he has 
given of his own bread to the poor.” The first and third clauses 
are substantially the same, and the second is perhaps repeated from 
the preceding verse. The verb in the first clause is taken as active 
(as it may be read); and the subject “God” is either supplied for 
clearness’ sake, or stood in the Hebrew text used by the translators. 

Compare Rom. xii. 8. 


2 COR. ix; Ou. DPS: cxiii.o, 


feb. “ He scatters abroad, he gives to the poor, his 
righteousness endures forever.” 


So the Septuagint, except that it renders the two first verbs in past 
time, and writes at the end, “for ever and ever.” Corinthians is 
literally after the Septuagint, with “forever” (for brevity), instead 
of “for ever and ever.” 
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Ps. cxii.g: WY MY inpwy owas) yn. 339 
Sept.: "Eoxoprioev, &dwxe toicg mévgoww, 7 Sicatoobvyn avtovd péver sig TOV aldva Tod 
al@voc. 


Cor.: “Eoxéprioev, &dwxev toic mévgaw, f dixatoobvy avrod uéver ei¢ TOV aldva, 
Exhortation to liberality. 


In verse ro of Corinthians, occur expressions taken from Isa. lv. 
ro, and Hos. x. 12: “seed to the sower, and bread for food” (Heb., 
“for,” or to, “the eater’’), is from Isaiah; and “he shall increase 
the fruits of your righteousness,” from Hosea, after the Septuagint, 
“until the fruits of righteousness come to you,” where the Hebrew 
is, “until he come and rain righteousness on you.” 
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GALATIANS: 


GAL. iii. 8: GEN. xii. 3, xviii. 18. 


Feb. (Gen. xii.). “All the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” (Gen. xviii.) “All 


the nations of the earth shall bless themselves in 
him.” 


Septuagint the same, except that it renders “shall be blessed,” 
instead of “bless themselves.” Galatians follows the Septuagint, 
combining the two passages, and abridging: “all the nations shall be 
blessed in thee.” 


Gen. xii. 3: TOW Navn 5d 72 s720 

Sept. Kai évevdoyndnoovra: ty ool raoat ai dvaai tie yng. 

Gal.: [Ipoidoioa b& 7 ypady . . . mpoevnyyedioato TH 'ABpady] bre évevdoynb7- 
covral év ool TuvTa Ta EbvN. 

Gen. xviii. 18: 3 “ 

Sept. ... ev atte navra ta evn... 


The promise in Genesis is to the effect that Abraham (that is, his 
posterity) should be the example and illustration of blessedness for 
all peoples, and they should wish for themselves such blessing as he 
enjoyed. Paul, following the translation of the Septuagint, takes this 
as a prediction of the blessing that the gospel (coming through the 
Messiah, the descendant of Abraham) should bring to the nations, 
who, being justified by faith, are thus blessed with believing Abra- 
ham (verse 9). The gospel, says the apostle (verse 8), was thus 
preached beforehand to Abraham. On the proper translation of the 
Hebrew, “bless themselves,” see on Acts iii. 25. 
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GAL. iii. 10: DEUT. xxvii. 26. 


Ffeb. “Cursed is he who does not maintain the 
words of this law to do them.” 

Sept. “ Cursed is every man who does not abide in 
all the words,” etc. 

Gal. ‘Cursed is every one who does not abide in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 


Deut. xxvii. 26: ODN DBP OITA TS DPN WE WIN 

Sept.: ’Extxatapatog nag avopwroc 6c ovk iupéver ev maot Toig Adyou Tod vouov 
TOUTOY ToLHOaL avTovc. 

Gal, : "Extxardpatocg mac 6¢ obk éupéver tao Toic yeypappévors ev TH BuBAiw Tod 
vouov Tod Toljoat avra. 


The additions of the Septuagint, “every man,” for “he,” and 


” 


“all” before ‘the words,” are probably mere emphatic expansion, 
though perhaps they occurred in its Hebrew text; the “abide in,” 
instead of “ maintain,” comes from a slightly different reading of one 
word. Paul follows the Septuagint with variations: “every one,” 
for “every man,” may be intentional abridgment; “things written,” 
instead of “words,” seems to be employed as suiting better the 
following expanded phrase, “the book of the law,” which is adopted 
(from Deut. xxvili. 58, xxix. 20 [21]) as a larger or more general 
expression than “ this law.”’ This last here means the code of Deu- 
teronomy, which at the time of its recension (about B. C. 622) was 
doubtless the only long code in existence among the Israelites: after 
the additions in Leviticus, Numbers, and Exodus were made, the 
expression “ book of the law” came to signify the whole Pentateuchal 
code, in which sense it is here used by Paul. 

The apostle also construes the curse more precisely than is in- 
tended by the old Hebrew code. The latter means to say that he 
who does not with real purpose of heart maintain a general obedi- 
ence to the law is cursed, with the understanding that slight offences 
might be atoned for and forgiven, the reference being, moreover, 
mainly to external sins. The apostle, emphasizing the terms “ every 
one” and “all,” and taking the passage in a strictly literal way, 
draws from it the conclusion that no man could be saved by the law, 
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since none could render perfect obedience to its requirements: on 
the other hand, the law itself does expect men to live by it (Lev. 
xviil. 5; Ezek. ili. 21), demanding, not absolute perfectness in every 
point, but an inward disposition of soul towards obedience in fellow- 
ship with God. 


Text. —It is possible that the Heb. text of Sept. read: TWN WNT WIN 
DIP NY, the WS coming by scribal error from WWW: this would give, “cursed 
is the man who,” whence, by natural expansion, “cursed is every man [or, 
every one] who;” DIp* might easily be read in manuscripts for D’p*; the inser- 
tion of 93 before "037 would be very natural in a copyist. It is hardly prob- 
able that the expression 711NN 4D03 panan-49, “all things written in the 
book of the law,” was found here in manuscripts; though it is certainly possible 
that it may have been introduced from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20. 


GAY. ils 13:5 DEUT. xxi. 23: 


ffeb, ‘One who is hanged is a curse of God.” 

Sept. ‘“‘ Cursed by God is every one who is hanged 
on a tree.” 

Gal. ‘‘Cursed is every one who is hanged on a 
tree.” 


Deut. Xxi. 23: adn DTN nop-3 
Sept.: “Ore xexatapapévoc tnd Oeov wae Kpewauevoc ext EbAov, 
Gal.: "Eixataparog mac 6 Kpeudpevoc ert EdAov. 


The “every” is inserted for fulness and emphasis ; the addition 


” 


“on a tree,” supplied from the context, may have stood in the 
Hebrew text of the Septuagint, inserted by a copyist out of fond- 
ness for fulness of expression. Paul omits the words “ by God,” 
either for brevity’s sake, or to avoid what might seem harsh in the 
connection. 

The sense of the law in Deuteronomy is not, “A man hanged is 
an act of contempt towards God, who created man in his image” 
(Talmud, Sanhedrin, 46°, Rashi), or, “He is hanged because he 
despised God” (Sanhedrin, 45°, 46"); but, as the context shows 
(“that the land be not defiled”) and the Septuagint renders, “a 
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man who is hanged [a hanged corpse] is accursed of God as a 
criminal,” an unclean thing, which defiles the land, and must be 
buried out of sight before the day ends. Paul sees a connection 
between this law, and the fact that Christ was hanged on the cross: 
Christ, he would say, bearing man’s sin, and being by God made a 
curse, was, by the divine dispensation, hanged on a tree, that thus 
the outward form of the curse might be in accordance with the 
ancient law. 


Text.— Instead of Sept. xexarapapévoc, Gal. has émxatdpatoc, a stronger 
term, not found in classic Greek, but employed by Sept. as rendering of W7¥, 
“cursed,” Gen. iii. 14, and elsewhere; mp, “curse,” is translated by émara- 
pasic in Jer. xlix. 13 (Sept. xxix. 14). Paul may have read émixatdparo¢ in his 
Sept. manuscript, or may have intentionally changed the reading for a more 
emphatic word, or have quoted inexactly from memory. 


GAT ALY. 2 720 VSAn liver te 


f7eb. “ Shout, O barren, thou that hast not borne, 
break forth into shouting, and cry aloud, thou that 
hast not travailed, for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married woman.” 

Sept., Gal. “ Rejoice, O barren, thou that bearest 
not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for 
more are the children of the desolate than of her who 
has a husband.” 


Zsa. liv. 2 “92 D373 TDIN-ND “oA. mI nya my xb Mpy, 329 

Maya ca Mow 

Sept, Gal.. EigpavOnre oreipa # ob rixtovea, pi€ov kat Bénoov f obk Odivovea, 
Ort MOAAd Ta Téxva THC Epjpou UGAAoV h Tie Exovone TOV avopa. 


The prophetic passage (apparently a continuation of the section 
ending lii. 12) is an address to the ideal Zion (so Cheyne), who, 
now desolate in Jerusalem, is soon to rejoice in the return of her 
exiled children from Babylon, and to reach a higher prosperity than 
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ever before. Though the prophecy looks immediately to a purely 
local fulfilment, namely, the return of the people from captivity, it 
embodies the more general fact that God will multiply his servants ; 
and may thus apply to the Christian Church, as the apostle here 
explains it of the “Jerusalem above,” the spiritual Zion, the Church. 
But he further, in calling this spiritual Jerusalem “free” (verse 26), 
connects the quotation with his allegorical interpretation (verses 
24-26) of the story of Sara and Hagar (Gen. xvi., xxi.). Sara, he 
says, the free woman, whose son was born in accordance with the 
promise, represents the covenant and dispensation of promise, faith, 
freedom ; Hagar the bond-woman, who stood outside of the promise, 
the covenant of works and slavery: the last is Mosaism: the first 
is the church of Christ. In a general way it is true, that, in the 
Genesis narrative, Sarah and Hagar represent faith in God, and its 
absence ; and the allegorizing into which the apostle enters, at the 
close of his noble exposition of Christian freedom in chapter iv., is 
in accordance with the hermeneutical methods of the times. 


GAL. iv. 30: GEN. xxi. Io. 


Fleb. “Send [or, drive] away this handmaid and 
her son, for the son of this handmaid shall not inherit 
with my son Isaac.” . 


So the Septuagint, “Cast out this handmaid,” etc. 


Gal. “Cast out the handmaid and her son, for the 
son of the handmaid shall not inherit with the son of 
the free woman.” 


Gen. xxi. 10: DN TWNXA]2 wr x19 AQBNY) ASNT ANT wa 
 PHYI-DY \yB-Dy 
Sept.: “ExBare rv radioxyy ravtyv kat tov vidv abtic? ob yap uy KAnpovoujcer 

6 vlog Tig TaWioKns TadTHG [ETA TOD viod pov "load. 
Gal.: "ExBare tv nawWioxnv Kai Tov vidv adtige ob yap uh KAnpovourcer 6 vide 


THg TaWloKns ueTa To viod Tig EAEvOEpac. 
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The words are uttered by Sarah to Abraham, — the expression of 
a wife and mother jealous of her own rights (compare Gen. xvi. 
5, 6) and those of her son. The apostle, in pursuance of his argu- 
ment described above, cites this, by a similar allegorization, as a 
declaration of Scripture (“but what says the Scripture?”’) concern- 
ing the freedom and privileges of Christians: we, he says, are 
children, not of the handmaid (Mosaism), but of the free woman 
(the church). In order to give the passage a more general form, 
he substitutes “the” for “this” in two places, and puts “the son 
of the free woman” for “my son Isaac.” 
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EPHESIANS. 


EPH. ti. 13, 17: ISA. Ivii. 19. 


The words, “He [Christ] brought good tidings of peace to you 
who were far off [Gentiles], and peace to those who were near 
[Jews],” are suggested by the prophet’s declaration that Yahwe will 
give “peace, peace to the far-off and the near ;”’ that is, either to all 
Israelites, wherever they might be, in Palestine or in Babylonia, or 
to Jews and Gentiles. The terms in Ephesians are taken from the 
Septuagint. 


Joa. Wii 1g: IPN pinyy ove oidw 
Sept.: Eiphunv éw eipqvav toic waxpav Kat rote éyyd¢ oboe. 
Eph.: Eipnunv byiv toig waxpav Kal eipnvgv roig éyybe. 


EPpH. iv. 8: Ps. xviii. 19 (18). 


fieb. “Thou didst go up on high, thou didst lead 


captives captive, thou didst receive gifts among men.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Ephesians, with some 
changes. 


Eph. “Having gone up on high, he led captives 
captive [and] gave gifts to men.” 


Ps. Ixviii. 19: DR MIND ANPP caw maw oie) my 

Sept. : ’AvaBag sig bipoo ypadorevoag alxnadwolar, taBec Souara év dvOparw. 

Eph: [Aw réyet] ’AvaBag ig typog ixyuadrorevoev aixypadwotav, [Kat] sduxev 
Sopata Toi¢ dvOparot. 
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The third person is substituted for the first in order to give the 
quotation the form of an assertion, which fits better into the argu- 
ment than an address. The “gave,” instead of “ didst receive,” 
is a direct change of the text. 

The psalm is a triumphal ode, apparently written for some temple- 
celebration ; describing in its first half the march of Yahwe before 
Israel into Canaan, from Sinai to Mount Zion, which God chose, in 
preference to other hills, as the place in which he would dwell for- 
ever, verse 17 (16). The psalmist goes on to describe the victorious 
power of the God of Israel: his chariots are thousands in number, 
he has gone up to sit on his throne as a conquering king, the cap- 
tives taken in war are led in his train, and the subject nations bring 
gifts in token of their allegiance. Whether the throne to which he 
ascends is the temple, or heaven, is not clear ; the immediate context 
favors the former supposition. Though there is no reference in the 
psalm to any deliverer but Yahwe, yet the glorious future which it 
predicts for Israel, verses 32, 33 (31, 32), naturally led, in later 
times, to a Messianic interpretation, such as is here given in Ephe- 
sians. According to this, it is Jesus Christ who ascended into 
heaven, after having descended into Hades, and, in his exaltation, 
led men captives to his salvation. We should then expect it to be 
said, as in the psalm, that in his position as king he received gifts 
from men; instead of which, the psalm-passage is represented as 
saying that “he gave gifts to men.” Whence comes this rendering 
“gave” for the “took” of the original? It appears that such a 
translation existed among the Jews; for it is found in the Peshitto- 
Syriac and the Targum, of which the latter certainly, and the former 
probably, was made under the influence of the synagogal Aramaic 
paraphrase. From the Targum, though it is, in its present form, 
a late production, we may get some idea of how our passage was 
understood in the schools. Its translation (avoiding the anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew) reads: “Thou didst ascend to the firma- 
ment, O Moses the prophet, thou leddest captives captive, thou didst 
teach the words of the law, thou didst give gifts to men;’’ from 
which we may infer that in this picture of the divine majesty it was 
felt not to be appropriate that God should receive gifts. It, as is 
probable, such a feeling existed when our Epistle was written, we can 
understand how a current paraphrase embodying this conception 
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might be adopted here. The translation “gave” may have been 
reached by the reflection, that, if God received gifts from men, it was 
in order that he might dispense them to men (the Targum says, 
through Moses). And so the Messiah is regarded, in our passage 
in the Epistle, as bestowing various gifts on the church according to 
its various needs; while in the psalm it is God who, as victorious 
sovereign, receives from his subjects the tokens of their homage. 


Text. — For NNp?, “thou didst take or receive,” there are no various read- 
ings in the reported Heb. manuscripts. The supposition of a reading npon, 
“thou didst distribute,” which may have come by transposition of letters bee 
our text-word, or from which the latter may similarly have come, is not favored 
by the word édwxev of the Epistle, where we should rather expect pepicev, by 
which Sept. renders pan in Exod. xv. 9, and elsewhere, and which occurs in 
this sense in Rom. xii. 3, and other places. The Hexaplar Syriac renders np? 
here by lay “to buy,” which is nearer to “take” or “receive,” than to “ sive.” 
For the év avépamm of Sept., Eph. has roi¢ avépémouc, the plural being employed 
as more in accordance with Greek usage, and the preposition omitted because 
of the change of verb; or, as B? of Sept. has avéparoic, this reading of the 
Epistle may have come from a Greek text of the time, though more probably 
5? follows the New-Testament text. 


EPH, iy..25: ZECH. vill, 16. 


ffeb. “ Speak the truth with one another” (every 
man with his friend, or companion). 
Sept. ‘Every one to his neighbor.” 


And so Ephesians. 


Zech. viii. 16: YITAN WS NX 937 
Sept. Eph.: Madsire adjdevav Exaotog mpd¢ tov [Eph., werd tod] rAnoiov abroo. 


Simple adoption of an ethical precept. 


EPH, JV, .262) PS ive fa) 


FTeb.'‘‘ Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
Sept., Eph. “ Be angry and sin not.” 
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“Ps. iv. 5: NONRH-ON) 9 
Sept. Eph.: ‘Opyiveode cai pi) duaprévere. 


The psalm-passage is an exhortation to men (the psalmist’s 
enemies) to cherish in their hearts a wholesome awe of God, his 
protector, that thus they may refrain from angering Yahwe by their 
sin. The Hebrew verb means “to be excited by any deep emotion,” 
here necessarily, as the context shows, by awe and fear; the Septu- 
agint, followed by Ephesians, takes anger to be the emotion intended, 
and to this mistranslation we owe an admirable moral rule. The 
passage is not quoted as Scripture in the Epistle, but is merely 
adopted as a useful exhortation, though it was doubtless supposed 
to be the reading of the psalm. 


EPH. v. 14, 


‘““Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and the Christ shall shine upon thee.” 


Eph. v. 14: “Eyepe 6 xapetdwv nat avaora tk tov vexpov Kat émidaboet oor 6 


NYploros. 


The preceding context speaks of the shameful hidden deeds of 
sin, and the necessity of exposing them to light, that they may be 
seen in their true character, and avoided ; and in this citation Christ 
is declared to be the source of light. As these words do not occur 
in the Old Testament, the source of the quotation has been variously 
explained. And since the introductory formula (“wherefore he 
says’) shows that it is intended to be a citation from the canonical 
Scriptures, all suppositions of an intentional use of uncanonical 
sources (apocryphal books, Christian hymns), or even of otherwise 
unreported words of Jesus, are out of the question; and it also 
becomes improbable that an apocryphal book is here quoted by error 
of memory (Meyer). This last supposition is possibly correct, but 
can be entertained only when every attempt to explain the passage 
from the Hebrew Scriptures has failed. 

Usually Isa. lx. 1 (07, 1, 2) is referred to (from Jerome on) as the 
source of the quotation: “ Arise [O Zion], shine, for thy light has 
come, and the glory of Yahwe has risen [like the sun] upon thee.” 
The Septuagint is here less near to the New Testament: “Shine, 
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shine, O Jerusalem, for thy light has come,” etc. Or, with this is 
combined Isa. xxvi. rg: “Thy dead ones shall live, my corpses shall 
rise ; awake and shout, ye that dwell in the dust,” where the Septua- 
gint has: “The dead shall arise, and they that are in the tombs shall 
be awakened, and they that are in the earth shall rejoice” (the 
translation is modified so as to bring out the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, supposed to be herein contained). The rising from the dead 
in the second passage (figurative in the prophet, as in the Epistle) 
may be combined with the illumination received from the Lord 
(interpreted as the Messiah) in the first, and a. paraphrase given of 
the whole. This seems a little forced, yet perhaps not more so than 
the procedures in Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, xiv. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

A very ingenious conjecture (Bohl, Ciaze) derives our quotation 
wholly from Isa. Ix. 1. By inverting the order of the two first 
Hebrew words, and changing one letter in the second, we have, 
“awake, arise,” which, by explanatory insertions, becomes, “awake 
(O sleeper) and arise (from the dead);” and the following “thy 
light has come” might easily be paraphrased into “Christ will shine 
on thee,” as, indeed, the word “Christ” (Messiah), which is not 
found in this sense in the Old Testament, shows that we have here 
a paraphrase (Alford). But this explanation, so attractive by its 
simplicity and completeness, supposes a somewhat violent change in 
the Hebrew, of which there is no hint in any ancient version, and 
which it would be equally difficult to refer to a current synagogal 
oral version, or to a people’s Bible (BOhl), or to the arbitrary alter- 
ation of the writer. It seems safer, therefore, to regard the quota- 
tion as giving a very free rendering (perhaps after an Aramaic oral 
version) of several passages in Isaiah, of which the sense is, that 
Israel is to awake from its political and religious sleep, and to receive 
the glorious light of divine instruction and guidance. 


Text. — Instead of “18 ‘DP, Bohl would read ‘DIP “WY, which involves 
only the change of § into J’, and the inversion of the words. The verb érigad- 
oxewv is found in the Sept., Job xxxi. 26; the other words of the quotation are 
common. 


EPH. vi. 
Verse 4. 
The expression “chastening and admonition of the Lord ” (7rat- 
deta Kal vovBecia kuptov) is taken from Prov. iii. rr, partly after the 
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Septuagint, or, better, an adoption of terms from the Aramaic version, 


freely translated into Septuagint expressions. 


Text. — Novdecia is not found in Sept., but vovdérnua occurs in Job v. 17; and 
the verb vovéeretv is several times used. 


Verses 14-17. 


The principal terms in this description of the Christian armor are 
taken from the Septuagint of Isaiah. ‘“ Having girded your loins 
with truth” (verse 14), is from xi. 5 ; ‘‘ having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness” (verse 14) and “the helmet of salvation” (verse 
17), from lix. 17 ; “having shod your feet with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace” (verse 15), after lii. 7; “the sword of the Spirit, 
the word of God” (verse 17), after xlix. 2. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


Pr ile OelSAleclixe As 


The apostle’s hope that he did not “labor in vain” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. xlix. 4, where these words express Israel’s fear that 
its existence had been a failure. 


Text, — For the xevéc of Sept., the Epistle has ef¢ xevov, an easy variation. 


COLOSSIANS. 


COLBINs meROV ind: 


The expression, “the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden,” is after Prov. ii. 4; Job xxviii. 21. 
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FIRST THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 4. “ God, who tries our hearts.” 
From Prov. xvii. 3, after the Aramaic (which gives the Hebrew 


accurately), though the words are all found in the Septuagint of this 
verse. 


Chapter ii. 16. 


The expression, ‘to fill up their sins,” is after the Septuagint of 
Gen. xv. 16, 


Chapter iv. 8. “ God, who gives his Spirit to us.” 


After Ezek. xxxvi. 27, Septuagint. 


Chapter v. 22. “ Abstain from every form of evil.” 


Compare Job i. 1, Septuagint. 


SECOND THESSALONIANS. 
Chapter ii. 8. “Shall slay with the breath of his 
mouth,” 


After Isa. xi. 4; Hos. vi. 5; Job iv. 9; following an Aramaic 
version freely, with use of Septuagint terms, 
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SECOND = TIMOTHY: 


2 TIM. ii. 19: NuM. xvi. 5, 26, 27; Isa. lii. 11. 


fleb. (Num. xvi. 5). ‘““ Yahwe will show who are 
his.” 


Sept. “God has known [or, knows] those who are 
his.” 


Timothy follows the Septuagint, only substituting “the Lord” for 
“God,” in which divine names the manuscripts are apt to vary. 
The rendering “has known” (07, knows) in Numbers is excluded by 
the connection. 


Num. xvie 5: SVMS TT pT 
Sept.: Kat éyva 6 bed¢ trode évta¢ abtov, 
Tim.: "Eyvw Kdptoc tod¢ dvtac abtov, 


Text. — Sept. points !T, Xal partcp., instead of pT, Hifil imperfect. 


The second quotation in this verse of Timothy, “Let every one 
who names the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness,” 
seems to be formed after Num. xvi. 26, 27, where the people are 
warned to withdraw from Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in order not 
to be involved in their fate; and Isa. lii. 11, where the exiles, about 
to leave Babylon for Canaan, are exhorted to keep themselves clear 
from the uncleanness of their heathen surroundings. There is no 
direct citation of words. 
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HEBREWS. 


IpUDI3}, Te, BS IST, Gp 


“Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee.” 


The Epistle quotes literally from the Septuagint, which gives the 
Hebrew accurately. 


Ps.ii7: PAIN ova ce TAY +72 
Sept., Hebrews: Tide pov ei ob, &yd onuepov yeyévenkéa oe, 


The psalm is a congratulatory ode (apparently a coronation-ode) 
addressed to a king of Judah, declaring his coming triumph over the 
surrounding nations, and calling on these last to render homage to 
Yahwe, God of Israel. The king, as head of Yahwe’s people (which 
is his “son,” Hos. xi. 1), is called the son of Yahwe (so Solomon, 
2 Sam. vii. 14), and is said to be begotten on the day when he 
is publicly recognized as king. The psalm speaks only of the 
reigning king and his future victories, and is not Messianic in the 
ordinary sense of that word, since it does not portray the ideal state 
of glory for the nation, as, for example, is done in Isa. xi. But, in 
accordance with the disposition of the New-Testament times (partly 
induced by the failure of the literal fulfilment) to see predictions 
of the Messiah wherever the detached Old-Testament words would 
lend themselves to such an interpretation, our passage is so treated 
here in the Epistle, which cites it as showing the superiority of the 
Messiah over the angels, inasmuch as to him only (according to 
the writer’s interpretation) this title is applied. There follows 
immediately the quotation from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which has already 
been considered (see on 2 Cor. vi. 18). 
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HEB. i. 6: DEUT. xxxii. 43. 


“And let all the angels of God worship him.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept, Hebrews): Kal mpooxvynodtwoav ait maytes dyyedou 
Geov, 

Ps. xevii. 7: OTN-DD O-y Aw 

Sept.: Upooxvvjoate ait@ mavtec of ayyeAot abtov. 


These words, not found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, are 
cited literally from the Septuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43, which reads: 
“Rejoice, O heavens, with him, and let all the angels of God 
worship him ; rejoice, O nations, with his people, and let all the sons 
of God strengthen themselves in him.” The literal agreement with 
this Septuagint passage is sufficient proof that our citation is not 
made from Ps. xcvii. 7, of which the Hebrew reads: “Worship him, 
all ye gods” (an exhortation to the heathen deities to pay homage 
to Yahwe, God of Israel), and the Septuagint (xcvi. 7): ‘“ Worship 
him, all ye his angels” (incorrect rendering of Hebrew elohim by 
Mangels”). 

The Septuagint verse has been expanded (by scribes) by the 
paraphrastic introduction of material from Ps. xevii. 7 (quoted 
above), and from such passages as Ps. xxix. 1 (Sept. xxvili. 1): 
“Offer to the Lord, O sons of God, ... glory and honor,” and 
Isa. xliv. 23: ‘ Rejoice, O heavens, because God has had mercy on 
Israel.” The occasion of this expansion was the estimation in which 
the Hymn of Moses was held in later times as a splendid picture of 
Israel’s glory, the Messianic interpretation that was given to it, and 
perhaps the fact that in some manuscripts of the Alexandrian recen- 
sion it was written at the end of the Book of Psalms, so that it might 
easily thence have received additions (Meyer). It is possible, also, 
that the author of the Epistle quotes from the song as appended to 
the Psalms (Meyer); but this supposition is unnecessary, since he 
would naturally take it from his Septuagint manuscript as a part of 
Deuteronomy, from which Justin Martyr quotes it. 

The Song of Moses (which seems to have been composed near 
the seventh century B.C.) ends with a description of Yahwe’s ven- 
geance on the enemies of Israel, and the establishment of the nation 
in its own land, as a people consecrated to Yahwe’s worship. This 
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outlook naturally suggested the Messianic time, and the Messianic 
interpretation, which is given here in the Epistle. The honor, which 
in the Septuagint addition is ascribed to Yahwe, is here transferred 
directly to the Messiah, who is thus represented as far above the 
angels from whom he is to receive homage (on this point, see on 
Rev. xv. 3, 4). The hymn is regarded in the Epistle as “ bringing 
the first-begotten [the Messiah] into the world” (Heb. i. 6), that is, 
as solemnly introducing him to Israel and to all men as the deliverer 
of his people ; the author of the Epistle assumes the pre-existence of 
Jesus, but does not connect this introduction with any moment 
of his life on earth or afterwards. 


Text.— The Sept. verse is made up of two distichs, which form a clear 
poetic parallelism : — 
Evgpavyre ovpavol dua abr, 
Kal npookuvycitwoav abt mévtec ayyehot beod* 
Evopavénte evn eta rod Aaod avrod, 
Kai éuoxyuodtwaav ait névtec vio beod, 


The third line is the translation of the first clause of the Heb. of verse 43, and 
the first line likewise (the pointing Way being adopted), with substitution of 
“heavens ” for “nations;” the second line is formed after Ps. xcvii. 7, and the 
fourth is made parallel to it by substituting for “angels of God” its equivalent, 
“sons of God,” and “strengthen themselves in” for “ worship.” 


TEB.i.'771 Psy, 2 


f1eb. “Who makes his messengers of winds, his 
ministers of flaming fire.” 

Sept. “Who makes his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flaming fire.” 

Flebrews. “Who makes his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.” 

Ps. civ. 4: BAD WE OW NINN raxbdp ny 

Sept.: ‘O nowy rodc ayyéove abtoo mvevuara, Kal trode AetToupyode adbrod Tip 
préyov. 


Hebrews: 'O rotiv trove dyyédove abtod mvevpara, Kal Tode Aetroupyode abrod 
Tupo¢ pAdya, 
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For the meaning of the Hebrew, compare the similar construction 
in Gen. ii, 7: “Yahwe Elohim fashioned the man dust,” that is, out 
of dust ; so here, he makes his messengers out of winds (that is, he 
makes winds his messengers), and his ministers out of flaming fire 
(he makes the flaming fire, the lightnings, his ministers), in agree- 
ment with the preceding context, “who makes clouds his chariot, 
who walks on the wings of the wind.” 

The psalm is a description of the glory of God as displayed in 
nature, and our verse affirms that he uses the winds and the light- 
nings as his servants. The translation of the Septuagint, followed 
in the Epistle, according to which the angels are spoken of, is against 
the Hebrew construction and the context. The first clause of the 
Septuagint may be rendered, “who makes his angels winds ;” but 
the Epistle understands “ spirits,” as appears from verse 14, “are 
they not all ministering spirits?” and the verse in Hebrews must be 
interpreted, “who makes his angels ministering spirits, enduing them 
with the brightness and power of a flame of fire,” thus putting them 
beneath the Son, the Messiah, in dignity. The “flame of fire,” 
instead of the “ flaming fire” of the Septuagint, is a verbal variation 
of the writer. 


Yext.— The expression NWY followed by two nouns without preposition 
may be rendered in four ways: 1. “To make a thing to be something, or in the 
form of something” (Exod. xxx. 25, 35; Num. xvii. 3 (xvi. 38); Judg. xvii. 4; 
Isa. xliv. 15, xlvi. 6; Hos. viii. 4; Esth. ix. 17, 18, 22): this case is rare, the 
second noun being usually introduced by 2. “To make a thing to consist of 
something” (Exod. xxxvi. 14). 3. “To make a thing with something attached to 
it” (Gen. vi. 16; Exod. xxvi. 31). 4. “To make a thing out of something” (Gen. 
il. 7; Exod. xxxviii. 3). Of these, the last is the only one that here suits the 
connection. From the preceding verse, we should here expect the nouns to 
stand in the inverse order; and, even as they stand, we are tempted to render the 
verse: “who makes winds his messengers, the flaming fire his minister,” but 
that the usage is so decidedly against it. 


HEB. 308, On 2 Ss. xly7, 3; (6;:7), 


ffeb. ‘Thy throne, O Elohim, is for ever and ever, 
the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of equity [or, 
uprightness] ; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
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wickedness, therefore God, thy God [or, therefore, 
O Elohim, thy God], has anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” 


Septuagint the same, with ‘God ” for “ Elohim.” 


flebrews (after Sept., with one variation). “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever, and the sceptre 
of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom; thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” 


In verse 8 the two best manuscripts (the Vatican and the Sinaitic) 
read: “Thy throne is God for ever and ever, and the sceptre of 
uprightness is the sceptre of his kingdom.” 


Ps. xiv. 7,8: HIM? FIM www wen vaw ry) DY OTN ANDD? 
“Tyan pee pow pas ody ynwp jody yer sem py 
AHR EG 1) ee cov, 6 be6c, sic aidva aidvoc, paBdo¢ ebOitntoc 7 PaBdoc tHe 
Buotheiac cov. ®iydryoag dixatoobvyy Kal éuionoac dvouiav dui 10odTo éypicé ce 6 
Ged¢ 6 Bede cov EAaLov dyadALdcewe Tapa Tod¢ [EeTOXOVE COV, 
Flebrews : [8 Wpdc 6& tov vidv] 6 Opévec cov, 6 de6¢, cig Tov alava [Tod aidvoc'] Kat 
H PuBdog tHe EvObTHTOS 7 HABdoC Tie BactAEiac cov. 9 nyannoac diKatoovvyv Kat éuion- 
sag dvouiay bid todTo Eypioév ce, 6 Hedc, 6 BEb¢ cov eAaLov dyaddtioewe rapa rode 
beToxoug aov. 


The translation of the Hebrew is doubtful. The psalm, as 
appears from verses 2 (1), 11 (10), is a nuptial ode addressed to an 
Israelitish king, whose military glory is celebrated in verses 3-6 
(2-5), after which follows this declaration of the permanence of his 
throne. As the text now stands, “Elohim” is most easily taken as 
vocative, and as an epithet of the king. As this name is given to 
judges (Exod. xxii. 27; Ps. Ixxxii. 6; John x. 34, 35), it is certainly 
possible that it should be given to a king; but it is to be noted that 
it is employed in the case of judges as an appellative, and not as a 
title, and it does not seem in place here. The other translations 
suggested are, however, unsatisfactory: “thy throne [which is a 
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throne] of God,” or “thy throne is [a throne] of God,” or “God is 
thy throne ;”’ the two first, though the possibility of them is proved 
by Lev. xxvi. 42, seem hard and unnatural in this connection, nor 
does such an expression in reference to the Israelitish throne occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament; the third (which is found also in 
Hebrews, according to some manuscripts) is not less hard. In this 
difficulty of extracting any good sense from the present text, it has 
been proposed to change it; but no emendation has been suggested 
that commends itself. That the Hebrew text is defective, is suggested 
by the fact that “Elohim” occurs twice in the immediate context as 
the subject of a verb, of which the king is the object: verse ZLib) e 
“God has blessed thee forever ;” verse 8 (7), “God, thy God, has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness.’ It would be natural here 
to supply some verb, as: “God has blessed [or established] thy 
throne forever,” or to suppose that the word “Elohim” is a corrup- 
tion of some such verb. In any case, the general sense is clear from 
the connection: the royal throne is firmly established by the favor 
of the God of Israel. Compare Isa. ix. 6 (7), “for the increase of 
the government and for unending peace, on the throne of David and 
in his kingdom, to establish and maintain it in justice and righteous- 
ness from now on forever.” 

The psalmist looks to the everlasting continuance of the king’s 
dynasty, and the glory of his name, verse 18 (17); and this grandeur 
ascribed to the future of Israel led naturally to the Messianic con- 
struction of the psalm here given in the Epistle. One of the read- 
ings in Hebrews employs the divine name directly of the Messiah ; 
the other affirms that God is the throne of the Messiah, that is, the 
place and support of his glory; either of these readings would satisfy 
the author’s argument by establishing the superiority of the Messiah 
over the angels. 


HEB. i. 10-12: Ps. cii. 26-28. 


ffeb. “Of old thou didst found the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt remain, and all of them shall wear out 
like a garment, like raiment thou shalt change them, 
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and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not be ended.” 

Sept. “In the beginning thou, O Lord, didst found 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou remainest, and they all 
shall grow old like a garment, and as a mantle thou 
shalt roll them up, and they shall be changed. But 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


So Hebrews, except that, according to the best manuscripts 
(B, &), it inserts “as a garment”? after “roll them up” (but this may 
be scribal error). 


Ps. ci. 26-28: TIN ADD? : OPW | nwyDs AID? yusa op) 2 
ST TAN) ?* :389q vada wany> sox 339 pba) thy nAN) 
SN ND paws 
Sept.: *° Kar’ dpyac av yiv od Kbpie @Oeueriwoac, Kad épya TOV xelpGv cob iow 
oi obpavoi 7 abtol drohodvtat, od dé Otauéverc* Kal mavtec &¢ Euatiov Tahawb7joov- 
Tal, Kal Wost mepBoAqov éigerc adtode Kal dAAayhoovta 2 od dé 6 avtoc él, Kal Ta 
Et ov ovK ExAeiWovoww, 
flebrews : ['° Kal] od kar’ dpyic, xipie, tiv yay Oeueriwoac, Kal Epya TOY YELpdv 
cov eiswv of obpavol? ™ abrot amohovvrat, od dE Orapévere Kal ravtec Oc iuariov 
Tahawbjoovra, * Kal doe mepiBdAaiov EiEee abtode [o¢ ipatior] Kai ddAayhoovra, 
ov dé 6 abroc él Kal Ta étN CoV OdK exAeipovow, 


The psalm-passage is a trustful declaration of the everlasting 
permanence of Yahwe, God of Israel, which in the Epistle is taken 
as an address to the Messiah. A reader of the Hebrew could not 
so interpret it, for the name Yahwe is never given to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament ; but for a Christian reader of the Septuagint, 
to whom the name “the Lord” was familiar as a designation of the 
Messiah, such an interpretation would present no difficulty. 


Text. — Sept. kar’ dpyac, “in the beginning,” is allowable interpretation of 
p95, “of old;” xtpie is inserted for fulness and clearness ; TeAuiwAAocovtat, 
“srow old,” is paraphrastic rendering of 193", “wear out;” éAigec, “roll,” 
seems to be scribal error for dAadzeuw, « change,” which is found in Cod. Sin. ae 
éxAeipovow, “ fail,” is a fair general rendering of VN*, “be ended.” The Epis- 
tle, slightly changing the order of Sept., writes: od Kar’ apxde Kbple THY yy, 
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probably a freedom of the author; Cod. Alex. is very near this: xar’ apxacg od 
ktpie Tv yijv, most likely following the N. T. text; the insertion of 6¢ (attov 
after &2iSeue above in Codd. Vat. and Sin. is very hard, and may be regarded as 
a scribal addition from the preceding verse. 


HEB. ii. 6-8: Ps. viii. 5-7. 


fleb, “What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him, and hast 
made him a little inferior to God, and with glory and 
honor hast crowned him? Thou hast made him ruler 
over the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 


Septuagint, the same, except that (with the English Authorized 
Version) it ends the interrogation with “visitest him,” and incor- 
rectly puts “angels” for “God” (Hebrew Elohim never meaning 
“angels”). Hebrews is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. vill. 5-7: OY won > TAP HN *D DISA WIND wWiiys-nps 
can naw 55 yy cpypa ndwnn? SAWP I) W921 ody 
myn 
Sept.: §Ti gotw avopwroc bre puurhoxy abtod, } vide avOpdrov rt émioxénty 
avrov ; SiAdtTwoas airov Bpayb te map’ dyyédouc, d6Ey Kal TUL éoTedavecas abrov, 
"kal xatéornoac aitov énl ra Epya tiv yepev cov révta brétakac broKitw Tov 
Todav avrov, 
Hebrews: © Ti éoriv dvopurog bre puyproxy adtod; } vide avOperov Srt ETLOKENTY 
aitov; 77AaTTacas abrov Bpayd te map’ ayyéAouc, 00m Kab Tyuy Eotepuvwoac adTor, 
[kal karéctnoag abrov ént ta spya Tin Yelpav cov'| ®ravta brétaéac broxatw Tov 


ety ia te 
TOOWY avTOD, 


The psalm is an exclamation of wonder at the high dignity con- 
ferred by God on man, in that he has invested him with lordship 
over the whole creation. It is the same conception of man’s posi- 
tion that is given in Gen. i. 26-28: man is made in God’s image, 
and, with his noble attributes, is but a little below his divine Creator. 
It is the race of which the psalmist is speaking. The author of our 
Epistle finds here a prediction of both the glory and the humiliation 
of the Messiah, the glory of universal lordship attained by taking 
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the nature of man, which is a little lower than that of the angels ; 
and his discussion of the passage is particularly interesting, because, 
contrary to his wont, he gives his reason for the typical interpretation 
that he adopts. He holds (verses 8, 9) that the absolute supremacy 
over all things, spoken of in the psalm, is not literally true of the 
human race, but is realized to the full in Jesus, who, having become 
man, has been, because of the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor. We can understand how our author, full of the glory of 
the Christ, sees the announcement of it everywhere in the Old Tes- 
tament; it is but a small thing, alongside of the nobleness of his 
glowing argument, that he falls into the literalness of his time, and 
presses into service the incorrect rendering of the Septuagint. 


Jehaist, MeR IPS, ser, Wey 


f7eb. “J will declare thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews, the same. 


Po roxci, 23: FPS MP NA MY] Yow mo 
Sept.: Ainyhoopat 7) dvoua cov toig deAgoic you, &v péow éxxAnoiac burfow ce. 


Hebrews : ’Anayyeh@ 70 dvoua cov toig ddeAgoic pov, év péow éxxAnotac DUL|ITW GE. 


The psalm is a cry out of deep suffering, followed by a strain of 
thanksgiving to God, the personal experience of a pious Israelite, 
referring to no one but himself. The words might, indeed, be 
adopted by any suffering servant of God, and therefore by the Mes- 
siah ; but the Epistle, accepting the current Messianic interpretation 
of the psalm, and taking the expression literally and without regard to 
its context, treats it as an utterance of the Messiah, which, by the 
words “my brethren,” affirms the oneness of Jesus and his disciples. 
Here again, in following out his spiritual thought, that Jesus is a 
saviour by reason of his complete identity with his people in nature 
and experience, the author, feeling that a recognition of this fact 
must exist in the Old Testament, obtains it through the literal, verbal 
exegesis of the time. To this quotation he adds another, in which 
his exegesis is still more forced. 
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HERB, ii. 13: ISA. viii, 17, 18. 


FTeb. “1 will hope in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom Yahwe has given me [are signs and omens 
in Israel ].” 

Sept. “Twill trust in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom God has given me; [and they shall be 
signs and wonders in the house of Israel].” 

Flebrews (following the Septuagint). “I will trust 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom God has 
given me.” 


Zsa. viii. 17, 18: THY “O-pN] WE OM Di MIN apy? 

Sept.: 17 Kat merordd¢ Ecouat én’ ait@, 8 idod éyd at Ta maWia & uot Edwxev 6 
Geoc. 

Hebrews: [Kat méhuw] Ey® éoouae mexoib0¢ én’ abte* [kat mad] idod éyo Kat 


Ta Talia & wot Edwkev O Hed. 


The prophetic section, Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6 (7)’ is a burning invective 
against the Israelitish and Judean foreign policy of the time (under 
Ahaz, during the Syro-Israelitish war), or, rather, against the folly of 
the people in trusting to any help but that of Yahwe. Israel, says 
the text, hoped in Resin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel ; 
but Yahwe would bring on them the dreaded Assyrian power (Tig- 
lathpileser II.). The prophet is commanded to reject the popular 
counsels (viii. 12), and to denounce those who trusted to sooth- 
sayers and not to the God of Israel (verse 19). But in recreant 
Israel (Judah) there was a party who firmly maintained confidence 
in Yahwe, a righteous germ in which lay the prophet’s hope for the 
future of Israel, the party that comprised Isaiah’s disciples. ‘These 
alone are to be the recipients of the divine word. The prophet 
receives the command (verse 16): “ Bind up the testimony [Yahwe’s 
testimony, through Isaiah, of his willingness to save Israel], seal up 
the instruction [the sora, Yahwe’s guiding admonition to Israel 


I Some critics regard this section as having been worked up, by a Jater editor, from 
defective reports of Isaiah's words. See Cheyne: The Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 41. 
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through Isaiah] among my disciples.” Then follows abruptly the 
prophet’s declaration of faith in Yahwe, and his announcement that 
he and his children had been appointed signs, living symbols, of the 
divine will, so that there was no need of the people’s resorting to 
wizards and necromancers (verses 17, 18): “And I will wait on 
Yahwe, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and I will hope 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom Yahwe has given me are 
signs and omens in Israel from Yahwe of hosts, who dwells in Mount 
Zion.” The children to whom he refers are Shear-jashub, “A rem- 
nant shall return” (vii. 3, x. 20-22), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
“ Haste-spoil-hurry-prey ” (viii. 3, 4), whose names were to teach the 
people that Assyria would spoil Damascus and Samaria, that, in the 
midst of foreign invasion and dreadful suffering, God would still be 
with Judah, and that, though the ravages of war should leave only a 
remnant, their God would yet have mercy on that remnant, and make 
of it a nation; and the same lesson was involved in the prophet’s 
own name, Isaiah, “Salvation of God.” It was a word for the then 
emergency ; and the prophet and his children were walking symbols 
of the divine will, and omens of the nation’s fortunes. The only 
unity which existed among them (the children were babes at this 
time) was that which exists between every father and his children, 
and that which resulted from their belonging to the same prophetic 
household, and all bearing symbolic names (without knowledge of 
this fact on the part of the children). 

The Epistle, ignoring the historical sense of the words, takes a 
part of a sentence, and puts into it a Messianic meaning which it 
might, thus isolated, conceivably bear. The author was probably led 
to this view by following the faulty punctuation of the Septuagint, 
which puts a full stop after “God has given me;” and thus the 
speaker, the “TI,” dissevered from the connection, might, in this 
somewhat obscure passage, seem, to one on the lookout for types 
and allegories and hidden predictions, to be the Messiah. Hence 
are inferred, in the Epistle, the oneness of Jesus and his people, and 
the necessity of the incarnation of the Messiah, —the Messiah, the 
prophet is held to say. is one with his children, and, in order to be 
one with them, must take on himself their nature. 
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Hex. iii. 2: NuM. xii. 7. 


Heb. ‘“ Not so my servant Moses — in all my house 
he is faithful.” 


So the Septuagint, from which the Epistle adopts the latter part 
of the expression, and applies it to Jesus, “who was faithful to him 
that appointed him.” But Jesus, the author goes on to say, was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses; since the latter was 
faithful as a servant in God’s house of worship, but the former as a 
son in the spiritual house, which is the church. On this honor con- 
ferred on the church, the author bases the exhortation contained in 
the next quotation. 


Num. xii: 8 OR oeva-b323 nw 
Sept.: Movoje, év 6Aw TO otx@ pov more éoTL, 
Hebrews: "Inoobv, mordv évta, . . . ¢ kal Mavoe év [6Aw] TO olkw abrod. 


HEB. tit, 7-11, 15, iv.3, 5, 7: PS. xcv. 7=11. 


Heb. “O that ye would hear his voice to-day! 
Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, as on the day 
of Massah, in the wilderness, when your fathers tried 
me, proved me, yea, saw my work. Forty years I 
loathed that generation, and said, They are a people 
that err in their hearts, and they know not my ways. 
So that I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter in 
to my rest.” 

Sept. (xciv. 8-11). “To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
like as in the day of the temptation in the wilderness, 
where your fathers tried, proved, and saw my works. 
Forty years I was angry with that generation, and said, 
They always err in their hearts, and they have not 
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known my ways; as I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter in to my rest.” 

ticbréws (atter -Sept.).+“To-day.,”, wilderness, 
where your fathers tempted me in proving me, and 
saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was angry 
with this generation, and said, They always err in their 
Learts, but they have not known .. . rest.” 


Ps. xcv. 7-11: DVD AID. 03339 wPP-ONe : syowin Yps-ox on 
my ANS soya WD] ‘HINA D> VAN 10) TUN 9 > 1273 mode) 
“AYIWIAYN A INI yre-rd om) on and ‘YA DY IDR) WIE wipN 

:nMID-5y pRdr-ox 293 

Sept. : 8 Sipepov & éQV THC ~wvig avTod aKobonre, a) oxAnpbvnte TAC Kapdiac buov, 
Oo év TO apanikpacud, Kata THY nuépav Tod Teipacuod év T™ épyuw: I%ob éneipacay 
ol matépec budv, édoxiwacay nai eldooav Ta Epya pov. !recoapdxovra ery Tpoowx bioa 
TH faces exeivy, kal eima, ’Asl rhavovtae TH kapdia, kat abrot obk éyvwcav tac ddobe 
Lov. ac ouooa ev rH dpyh pou, Ei eicedeboovrar elg THY KaTémavotv ov, 

Flebrews : 7 Shepov &av ripe povig avrod dxobanre, § un oKAnptynte tac Kapdiac 
budv we év TH TapamuKpacud KaTa THY HUEpIv Tod TEpacuod &v TH Epnuw, You érei- 
pacav oi narépec iuav év doxmacia Kai eidov ta Epya pov teacepaxovta ern * Sd 
MP0oWx oa TH yeved TabTy Kat eimov, ’Aed nAavoOvtat 7H Kapdia* abrot dé ovK éyywoav 
Tac ddob¢ ov 1 wc dpooa év TH Opym ov, Ei eicedeboovrat sic THY KaTaTavoiY pov, 


The first clause must be taken as the exclamation of the psalmist, 
and not as the protasis of a conditional sentence (as in the English 
Authorized Version, the Septuagint, and the New Testament), since 
the following words, in which God is the speaker, give the content 
of the “voice.” Meribah and Massah must be taken as proper 
names, and not as appellatives, “strife” robes not so exactly, 

“provocation, irritation”) and “trial, temptation ;” the reference 
being to the incident described in Exod. xvii. I-7. Septuagint “was 
angry,” instead of “loathed,” is loose rendering. So it may be also 
with “ they always err,” for “they are a people that err ;” poves here 
there ey have been a different Hebrew text. The “as” in “as I 
sware’’ means, “their wandering of heart and ignorance was in 
accordance with, or connected with, my swearing ;” and it is thus 
equivalent to “so that I sware” (not “to whom I sware,” as in the 
English Authorized Version). 

The Epistle departs in a few cases from the Vatican Septuagint 
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text. ‘Your fathers tempted by proving,” is an admissible interpre- 
tation of the original expression, “ tried me, proved me,” the second 
verb being taken as the explanatory complement of the first. The 
change in the punctuation, whereby the “forty years” is appended 
to “saw my works,” instead of being prefixed to “I was angry with 
[ properly, loathed] that generation,” is perhaps derived from some 
manuscript or oral version, but is more probably an intentional alter- 
ation of the writer, to whom it may have seemed more in accordance 
with the facts to say that Israel had seen God’s works forty years, 
than to represent God as angry with the people for that time ;' in 
the Hebrew, however, the tempting, and the witnessing of God’s 
work, is referred to the one incident at Massah. In consequence 
of this alteration of the sense, it becomes necessary in the Epistle 
to insert the connective ‘‘ wherefore.” Further, while in the Hebrew 
and the Vatican Septuagint the people’s ignorance of God’s ways 
is put as parallel to their erring in heart, it is here represented as the 
cause of the latter (“but they did not know my ways”). In this 
construction (and in one or two minor points) the Epistle agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint, possibly because this was the 
Septuagint text used by the author, but more probably because the 
Alexandrian text has been altered to make it conform to the New 
Testament. 

The psalm-passage (which is a simple exhortation to the Jewish 
people not to harden their hearts as their ancestors did) is cited in 
the Epistle for a double purpose: first, as a warning to Christians 
against unbelief and hardening of heart (iii. 12-19); and then, to 
show (iv. 1-11) that the ‘‘rest”” spoken of in the psalm is not the 
rest of Canaan, but the sabbatism or sabbath-rest, the physical and 
spiritual repose and peace which shall be the lot of the followers of 
Christ when he shall come, at the end of the present age, to establish 
his kingdom forever (compare x. 36-39). This conclusion is drawn 
from the fact that the statement concerning “rest” in the psalm 
(“in David,” iv. 7, where “ David” seems to be merely a designation 


1 To find here an allusion to the time during which the Jews “saw the works of 
God” in the deeds of Jesus, the duration of his life being supposed to be forty years, 
seems somewhat forced, and is not at all necessary to the understanding of the change 
of punctuation. ‘ 
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of the book of Psalms) was made after God had instituted the 
weekly sabbath-rest (see next quotation), and also after Joshua had 
settled the people in Canaan (iv. 8), so that the “rest”? here prom- 
ised could be only the Messianic rest. The author assumes that the 
last verse of the psalm contains a promise, as if it were thus to be 
construed: ‘“O Israel, your fathers failed to enter in to my rest 
because of their disobedience, but do you take warning to-day by 
them, so that you may not fail to gain the promised rest.” But 
the psalm merely cites a fact of the past, and affirms the failure to 
enter Canaan only of that one unbelieving generation (in accordance 
with Deut. i. 34, 35, on which verses 10, 11, of the psalm are based), 
while the new generation, together with Caleb and Joshua, did enter 
on the enjoyment of the land and the promise (Deut. i. 36-39). 
Our author leaves the historical relations entirely out of view, and 
uses the words for his exhortation and argument, without regard to 
their proper meaning. His exhortation is religiously elevated and 
useful, but his exegesis is faulty. 


Text. — Mapanixpaou, “ imbitterment, provocation,” is inexact rendering of 
M3, “strife, contention,” giving the result of the act, rather than the act 
itself; Kai, verse 9, is not strong enough for DJ, which introduces a heightening 
fact, and in sense is not far from “ though ;” the dei, verse Io, may possibly be 
rendering of 1j) (for 03’), taken to mean “ always,” though this word occurs 
without preposition only as a noun in the sense of “ eternity ” (Isa. ix. 6; Hab. 
ee Isa. xlv. 17, lvii. 15), and we should have to suppose that the Sept. read 
aa 


tion (the pronoun is not expressed in the Heb.), and agrees with Alex. Sept. in 


The Epistle has raéry (verse 10) for Sept. éxe/vy, an unimportant varia- 


writing (verse 10) eizov instead of eina of Vat., and adro? dé for Kat abtol; év 
doxyacia (verse 9), for édoxiwacay, is perhaps for rhetorical smoothness. In 
verse 9, Vat. Sept. (Roman facsimile) has eldocav, and Alex. Wov, for eidov, as 
in the Epistle. 


HER. iv. 4: GEN. ii. 2. 


ffeb. “And [God] rested on the seventh day from 
all his work.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews have the plural, “works,” which is not 
so good as the singular. The citation is in pursuance of the argu- 
ment described under the preceding quotation. 
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HEB, VO; Vie 20); Vile Di tyeolie bo. CXy A. 


fFfeb. “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” 


So the Septuagint and Hebrews. 


Ps. cx. 4: PY¥PIPD ‘NIT oy ody) mnd-nas 
Sept., Hebrews: Xd iepedc cig Tov aidva kata Thy Taéw MeAytoedér, 


The king whose victorious career is described in this psalm must 
be regarded as a Jewish monarch contemporary with the poet: this 
is the only natural interpretation of the words. But what differences 
the thought of the psalm from that of similar odes (as Ps. ii., xlv., 
Ixxii.) is the statement of our verse, that the king was at the same 
time a priest. ‘This requires us to look for a period in Jewish history 
when one man united in his person the royal and sacerdotal offices ; 
and what period that was, seems not difficult to determine. Before 
the priestly office was perfectly organized, it is true, David and Solo- 
mon and other kings performed priestly duties on certain occasions ; 
but they never receive the title of priests, — they are regarded as high 
civil officials, who, in accordance with ancient custom, offer sacrifices, 
chiefly on state occasions, while the difference between them and the 
priest proper is distinctly recognized. Here, however, the king 
is also officially a priest, and we know of no time when such a con- 
dition of things existed but the Maccabean. For several generations 
after the priestly Hasmonean family became the civil head of the 
Jewish nation, in the second century B.C., it continued to exercise 
the functions which pertained to its sacerdotal character. Of such 
a prince the psalmist might say, “Thou art a priest forever,” since 
the Aaronic priesthood was believed to be perpetual. But, in look- 
ing for an example of such a combination of royal and priestly 


1 Thus, John Hyrcanus I. (B.C. 135-106) was high priest and civil ruler, and so, 
apparently, his successors, Aristobulus and Alexander; under the next ruler, Queen 
Alexandra, the offices were separated, and, so far as appears, never again united. It was 
Aristobulus who (according to Josephus) first formally assumed the royal title; and his 
brother and successor, Alexander, may have been the king of our psalm. 
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characters, he is obliged to go outside of the Israelitish nation, which 
offered nothing of the sort, and find the prototype of the Maccabean 
priest-king in that ancient royal personage who in Gen. XIV., as 
priest of El Elyon, receives tithes from Abraham. ‘The Hasmonean 
king, who is at the same time priest, is in this respect unlike David 
or Josiah ; but he may be said to be “ after the manner,” or, “of the 
kind,” of Melchizedek.! 

The earlier Jewish expositors, as the Midrash on the Psalms (on 
Ps. xviii. 35), and Saadia, interpreted the psalm Messianically ; the 
later, as the Targum (which explains it of David) and Rashi (of 
David and Abraham), abandoned this interpretation. It was prob- 
ably the prevailing view in the New-Testament times, and is naturally 
adopted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Text.—}N3 is to be rendered “priest,” in accordance with the unvarying 
usage in the O. T. Neither in 2 Sam. viii. 18, nor in 1 Kings iv. 5, does there 
seem to be any good ground for departing from the ordinary sense of the word. 
But, even if we allow that in these two cases it means a high civil official near 
the king’s person, there would be no propriety in adopting that sense here; the 
king could not be his own 179. —nrat-by (the final 7 is the old genitive 
ending, petrified and meaningless in Heb.) is an Aramaizing expression, mean- 
ing “after the manner, of the sort of,” and belongs to the post-exilian period. 


HEB. vi. 


Verses 7, 8. 


The picture of the fruitful and sterile lands seems to follow, in a 
general way, the narrative in the first part of Genesis. “The earth 
drinking the rain and producing useful herbs,” is after Gen. i. 1 Ete % 
that which “ produces thorns and thistles, and is in danger of being 
cursed,” after Gen. iii, 17, 18. 


Verse 14. 


From Gen. xxii. 16, 17, 


a oe es 


? The Maccabean date for the psalm harmonizes with the view, which has much in 
its favor, that the Mclchizedek-story was not known to the Jews till after the exile. 
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Heb. “1 swear by myself... that I will surely 
bless thee and multiply thy seed.” 


So the Septuagint. The Epistle, following the Septuagint, but 
abridging, writes, ‘‘ multiply thee.” 


Gen, xxii 7: IEA TIP NBM YW WI-2 


Sept.: "H uy ebdoyav ebdoyjow os, kal TAnVbVOV TAOUVO TO oTéplia cov. 
Hebrews; El piv ebdoyav evdoynow ce kal TAnIiVUY TANOLYO oe. 


This promise to Abraham, of a numerous posterity, is here inter- 
preted Messianically. 


Verse 19. 


The Christian hope is described, by an expression taken from 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, as “entering in to that which is within the veil,” 
entering the Holy of Holies, the immediate presence of God, with 
allusion to the expiatory self-sacrifice of the great highpriest, Jesus, 
of the order of Melchizedek. 


HEB. vil. 1-3: GEN. xiv. 17-20. 


The wording of verse 1 and part of verse 2 of the Epistle is taken 
from the Septuagint, with the necessary connections. 


Flebrews. ‘‘{¥or this] Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high God, [who] met [Abraham] 
as he was returning from the slaughter of the kings, 
[and] blessed him, [to whom also Abraham] divided 
[ Sepz., gave] a tenth of all.” 


Then follows, in the Epistle, the typical explanation of Melchiz- 
edek’s name and person. 


Feb. vii. 1-3: [Odroc yap 6] MeAxtoedéx, Bacdede Ladnu, lepede tod Oeod tod 
tiorov, [6] ovvavtioag ['ABpadu] troorpégovte and THE KoTAe TOV Baciéwy [Kal] 
evdoynoac [abrov] [6 Kat] dexarny dxd navrwv [éuépioev “ABpatpy] .. . 

The bracketed words are supplied by the author; the rest is from the Septu- 
agint, probably from memory. 
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Though this is not a formal quotation, the terms of the Septua- 
gint are employed in every case but one, “ divided,” for “ gave.” 
The Hebrew “E] Elyon” should be taken as a proper name, instead 
of being translated “the most high God.” The signification of 
Melchizedek seems to be “ Sydyk [oz, Sedek] is my king,” Sydyk 
(= “the righteous one”) being the name of a Phcenician-Canaan- 
itish deity : so Adonizedek, the Canaanitish king of Jerusalem (com- 
pare Salem above), Josh. x. 1, signifies “Sydyk is my lord ;”’ as the 
name of David’s son, Adoniyah or Adoniyahu, 1 Kings i. 5, 8, means 
“Yah [o7, Yahwe] is my lord.” In the Genesis-text the expression, 
“came to meet Abraham,” is used only of the king of Sodom, but 
is to be understood of Melchizedek also from the connection. 


Text. — The éuépicev, “ divided,” of the Epistle, is a free paraphrase of Sept. 
’ which is the correct rendering of jo”. Heb. Dow is properly 
“peaceful,” not “peace;” but what the geographical name originally signified, 
and whether this is the second element in Down, it is hard to say. When a 
proper name has Adon for its first element, and the name of a city for its 
second, it is naturally rendered, “lord of such and such a city,” as, Adonibezek 
(Judg. 1. 5), “lord of Bezek;” elsewhere, most naturally, “my lord is such and 
such a thing ” (whatever the second element signifies). 


Edwnev, “ gave,’ 


HEB. viii. 8-12, x. 16, 17: JER, xxxi. 31-34. 


f7eb. “Behold, the days are coming, says Yahwe, 
when I will make with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah a new covenant—not like the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that 
I took hold of their hand to bring them forth from the 
land of Egypt, which covenant of mine they have 
broken, though I took them as spouse, says Yahwe, — 
but this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says Yahwe, I will 
put my instruction into their minds, and write it on 
their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people; and they shall no longer teach every one 
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his friend and every one his brother, saying, Know 
Yahwe, for all of them shall know me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of then, says Yahwe, for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin I will remember no 
longer.” 
Sept. (xxxviil. 31-34). “ Behold, the days come 
land of Egypt, for they continued not in my 
covenant, and I disregarded them, says the Lord, — 
for this is my covenant, ... I will put my laws... 
they shall not teach every one his fellow-citizen and 
for I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins I will remember no longer.” 


The Epistle agrees (in English translation) with the Vatican 


” 


Septuagint, except that it has “ conclude”’ instead of “make” (verse 
8) and “the” instead of “my” before “covenant” (verse 10), in 
which last it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint (and elsewhere 


in the Greek forms accords with the Alexandrian against the Vatican). 


Fer. xxxi. 31-34: 8) ONIN eS“ AID) TIT-DN) OND OD TT 
‘PINT DPS ONIAY ID WY 1939 NO snwIN MIB MT m3 
D3 ‘AYA 238) Beeman) MII“ Ws DAD ep) Desymy DTA 
dy 0 > ealals) bynin-na- alsy DIDS TWN ma Nt wae STMT DN] 
aoe) pm ‘nya many p3>- by DIIP2 “AWANS .AN] ANTON} 
Tox) YOSTAN wR amITAS wes iy sy 1 a4 oy b- —3m AND) 
noox 1D MA-ON? DIT) pnp “MS app odd cD MANNS WT 

:tip-rans XO onsen: pid 

Sept.: 3*’1d0d juépat Epyovrat, dnot Kvpioc, Kai dtabjoouar TH oikw "lopayA Kat TO 
olkw “lovda diabnkny kawHv, ? ob Kata THY SLabhKny Hv diebEuNv Toic MaTpdoW avTav, 
év nuépa éttAaBopuéevov pov TI¢ XElpog abtav éayayeiy abtode ex yij¢ Alybntov, OTe 
avrol obK évéuewav év TH OladHKn pov, Kal &yO huéAnoa adbrov, dol Kbpioc. 3 dte 
aithn 7 OtabnKn pov nv dialjoopat TO olKw lopanA, Meta tac juépac éxeivac, dnot kbptoc, 
SiWov¢e dHow vouovg pov ic THY dLavotay abtov, Kal éxt Kapdiag abtOv ypapw adiTodc, 
Kai coxa avtoic cic Oedv Kat adbtot éoovrai pot sig Aadv. %4xal ob pH diwWaSovow 
Exaotoc Tov TOA‘ THY adTod Kal ExaoTog TOV ddEAMOY abTOd AEyur TOG TOV Kipiov> Gre 
mavtec oldgcovel we UNO juLKpod adTov kwo peyddAov abrav, br iAewc boowar Taig ddeKiatc 
abtav Kal TOY duapTioY aiTav ob pH urnade er, 

Hebrews : ® 100d Hepat Epxovrat, Aéyet kdptoc, kal ovvTeAéow emi Tov oiKxov "lopana 


+ 
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kal ént Tov viKov "lobda SiabyKyy Kaw, 9 ob Kata THY dLabAKny fv éemoinoa Tot¢ TaTpa- 
ow avTov év Huépa éxtAaBopévov pov Tic Yetpoe abtov éEayayeiv avtodc éx yic 
Alyorrov, Ort aitol ob« évéueway ev 7H SLadHKn NOV, Kayo huéAnoa avTar, Aéyet Kt pioc. 
ore abtn n dvabyKn hv Stabyoouat TH olkw 'lopaiA peta TAG npépag éxsivac, Aé> et 
Kbploc, diode vouove pov eic THY dtavotay avtov, Kal ext xapdiac abtév ériypipo 
avrov¢, kal Eoouat abroic cic edv, kal abrol éoovtai wot cic Aadv. ™* Kal ob pH didéEv- 
ow ExaoToG TOV TOALTHY avTod Kal ExaoToG TOV ddeAoov avtov, Aéyor Tvdbe Tdv Kbpiov, 
ore mavtec eldjoovoiv pe amd puKpod kwc peydhov abvtov. % bru idewe éoopuat Tuic 
ddikiale avTGv, Kal TOY GpapTiOVY avTaV ov pA pryjode ett, 


The Epistle assumes the identity of Jeremiah’s “new covenant ” 
with Christianity, and rightly in so far as the inwardness of obedience, 
therein prescribed, is concerned. But, at the same time, it is true 
that the prophet held this higher covenant to be made with Israel 
as a nation, and that he meant by it not a literal abrogation of the 
existing customs of sacrifice, but only an infusion of a better spirit 
into the national life with all its outward forms. He speaks of no 
salvation outside of the national constitution — he only insists that in 
the time of Israel’s perfection the higher life of spiritual obedience 
shall exist. Similarly, he says (vii. 22, 23): “I spoke not to your 
fathers . . . in the day that I brought them forth from the land of 
Egypt . . . of sacrifice, but I commanded them, saying, Obey my 
voice.” This, of course, is not to be construed literally, but as 
meaning: “obedience is better than sacrifices;” and so the new 
covenant emphasizes obedience over against sacrifices. The prophet 
gives no historical prediction of Christianity, but Christianity ex- 
presses the spiritual thought which he here utters. The Epistle 
regards the passage as announcing the abrogation of the Levitical 
system of many sacrifices, in favor of the one sacrifice which Christ 
makes once for all (ix. 1-12); the prophet’s contrast is between a 
mere formal, national system of sacrifices, and one penetrated with 
spiritual knowledge and obedience. Compare Joel iii. 12 (ii. 28, 29). 


Text. — Sept. 6r, for WW (verse 32), is possible, but here not good; 7uécanoa, 
“ disregarded,” perhaps takes Sya, “married,” in the sense, in which it is some- 
times used in Arabic, of “being disgusted,” a sense not elsewhere found in 
Heb.; but it is more likely that the Greek translators had some other Heb. 
word in their text, though what word it is difficult to say; ewe éoopar, “will be 
merciful,” instead of “will forgive,” is free rendering of NOON. The Nit: 
text (verse 8) for Vat. dyot writes Aéyer (with Alex., Sin.), and ovvreAgow émi for 
eabjoovat; (verse 9) for dtebéunv, it has still another word, émoinoa, kay (Alex.) 
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for kat éy@, and A€yer for @noi (here not with Alex.); (verse 10) it omits jou 
(Alex., Sin., Heb.) after dcadqxn, writes Aéyee for pyoi, omits daw (Alex.), and has 
émtypayw (Alex.) for ypapw; (verse 11) it has od uf (Alex., Sin.) for od, and omits 
avT@v (with Alex.) after «uxpov. These variations are none of them important. 
Those of them which are found in the Alex. or Sin. may possibly represent a 
Sept. text of the time (though this is hardly probable), and the others may be 
explained as changes made without theological purpose by the author. Thus 
it would be not unnatural, after having written Aéye once, to write it again, and, 
for variety’s sake, to substitute other verbs for d.atidnut. There seems to be no 
ground for supposing that the author had any text but that of the Sept. before 


HEB. ix. 19, 20: Exon. xxiv. 8. 


fleb. “And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it 
on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the cov- 
enant which Yahwe has made with you.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Flebrews. “ He took the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God 
enjoined on you.” 


Exod. xxiv. 8: 37-7 73 WN) pyn-by pw DIIN-NS Nw np" 
:DIDY MM NAD ws 
Sept.: AaBov 0 Movaje r6 aiwa xateckédace Tod Aaod Kat eimev, ‘100d 70 aiua TIC 
diabnnne no OuebETO KbpLoc mpd¢ Dude. 
Flebrews: AaBov 1d alua tOv p6oxuov Kal tov Tpdywv pera bdatoc Kat Epiov 
KoKKivov Kal Voownov adrd Te Td BiBAiov Kal Tavta Tdv Aadv épavTLOEY, Aéyor, Toor 
TO aiva THC OLabAKHS He éveTeiAato Tpd¢ bude 6 Hedc. 


Besides the change of “made” to “enjoined,” and of “the 
Lord” to “God,” the Epistle adds the statement (not found «in 
the Old Testament) that Moses sprinkled with blood the book of 
the covenant, which was probably a traditional gloss of the schools. 
The verbal change appears to be a free rendering by the author. 
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HEB. x. 5-7: Ps. xl. 7-9 (6-8). 


ffeb. “In sacrifice and offering thou hast had no 
delight, my ears thou hast opened, burnt offering and 
sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, Lo, I 
come — in the roll of the book it is enjoined on me — 
to do thy will, O my God, I delight,” 

Sept. “ Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired, 
but a body thou hast prepared me; whole burnt offer- 
ing and sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, 
Lo, I come—in the roll of the book it is written 
concerning me—to do thy will, O my God, I have 
desired.” 


Hebrews as the Septuagint, except that it puts the plural, “whole 
burnt offerings ;” for “ hast not asked,” has “ hast not delighted in ;” 
and, omitting the final verb, reads, “I come ... to do thy will, 
O God,” leaving out the “my.” In the plural “whole burnt offer- 
ings” it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Ps. x1. 7-9: 89 NEM Ady ob od oS AYSM ND AMI ny 
HE TS -DIy29 sy, aN2 o-hIpa “NNITD AIDS nye: ANY 
sy GS 
Sept.: 7 Ovoiav at mposgopdv ob HOEAnaac, cua dé KaTNPTisW por’ OAoKALTOMA 
kal rept dyaptiag obx atyoa¢. *® rote eizov "Idod Hw, év Keparids BYBALov yéypartat 
Tepl éuod, 9 Tod roti oat TO OEANLG CoV 6 BEdc pov EBOVvAHONY. 
Flebrews * > Ovoiav kat rpoodopav obvx HOEAnCAaC, ca O& KaTHPTICW pot © dAoKaD- 
TaOuata Kal mept daptiac obk evdbKnoac, 7 Tore eimov 'Idod Kw, év Keparide BYBALov 


yéypartat rept éuod, Tov roijoat, 6 Hedc, TO OéAnua Cov. 


The Septuagint rendering, “a body thou hast prepared me,” 
comes probably from a scribal corruption of the Greek text ; and “ it 
is written concerning me,” is a mistranslation of the Hebrew; the 
“whole burnt offering” is an expression of the fact that the burnt 
offering (oda) was to be entirely consumed (Lev. i. 9). 

The psalmist, after acknowledging God’s great mercies to him and 
to his fellow-countrymen, goes on to declare, in the verses here 
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quoted, that the condition of the divine favor was not the ritualistic 
service of sacrifice, but the obedience of the heart. It is the senti- 
ment that we find expressed in Ps. l. 9-15; Isa. i. 11, 16,173; Mic. 
vi. 6-8 ; Jer. vil. 3-11, xxxi. 31-34, —the return for God’s goodness 
cannot be the outward act of sacrifice (which, doubtless, is recog- 
nized as a part of the appointed form of service), but only the 
offering of the soul. He puts away the former in order that he may 
insist on the latter, which is, indeed, prescribed in the roll of the 
book of the law (compare Deut. vi. 1-9): “Lo, I come... it is my 
delight to do thy will, and thy instruction (Zora) is in my mind.” 

The Epistle quotes this passage as proof that Christ’s one sacrifice 
has forever taken the place of the Levitical system of constantly 
repeated offerings. Adopting the then commonly accepted Messianic 
interpretation, it supposes these words to be spoken by the Messiah 
“when he comes into the world ;” that is, when he presents himself 
to men in the character of a Saviour, in this utterance spoken through 
the psalmist (compare Heb. i. 6). “He [the Messiah] takes away 
the first [the Levitical sacrifices],” says the author, “in order to 
establish the second [the doing of God’s will] ” (verse 9); but this 
obedience to the divine will, which the psalmist contrasts with sacri- 
fices in general, the Epistle makes to consist in an act of sacrifice, 
“the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” (verse 10). 
He reaches this conclusion by means of the expression, “a body 
thou hast prepared me,” which is in the Septuagint, but not in the 
Hebrew (rather, is opposed to the thought of the psalmist): this 
body, he held, could be only that of the Messiah. The argument of 
verses 1-14 is, therefore, as follows: “It is impossible that sacrifices 
which have to be repeated year after year should make men perfect ; 
impossible, also, that the blood of brute beasts should take away sins. 
Therefore the Messiah says in Ps. xl.: ‘Thou, O God, desirest not 
these sacrifices of beasts, but thou hast prepared my body as a single 
sacrifice ; and so I come (as is predicted of me) to do thy will by 
the sacrifice of myself.’ Other priests must repeat their ineffective 
offerings ; but he, by one offering, has perfected forever those who 
are sanctified.” This argument might have been made without the 
quotation ; but a desirable support from the Old Testament seemed 
to the author to be presented in the Septuagint phrase, “a body 
thou hast prepared me.” 
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Text. —’HbéAjoac, “hast wished, desired,” is a somewhat weak (though in 
the Sept. not uncommon) rendering of N¥DN, “hast delighted in.” The most 
probable explanation of the oda dé katypriow jou, “a body thou hast prepared 
me,” seems to be, that it arose by scribal error from an original nearly correct 
rendering: 7a 68 xatypticw jot, “ears thou hast prepared me,” which is actu- 
ally found in Theodotion and the fifth and sixth versions of the Hexapla. The 
final ¢ of the preceding word (written c in the early manuscripts) may have been 
attached to wrsa, whence by error would arise owupa, thus: 70eAncacwtia became 
nGeAncacwua, which was then written 9GeAnoac cwua, This seems more likely 
than a misreading of the Heb.; there is no probable corruption of D°3ts, 
“ears,” out of which a word meaning “body” could be got; KaTnptiow may be 
taken as a free rendering of MD, « dig out,” and so “prepare;” compare 
Prov. xvi. 27. The expression Sy 31ND can here mean only: “it is written, 
enjoined on me, prescribed to me.” 


HEB. xi. 


Verse 4. “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, . . . God bearing witness on [in 
respect to] his gifts.” 


From Gen. iv. 4. The Hebrew, “Yahwe looked to [had respect 
to] Abel and to his offering,” is rendered by the Septuagint, “God 
looked on Abel and on his gifts ;” and the latter part of the expres- 
sion, “on his gifts,” is adopted in the Epistle, but made to follow the 
‘less appropriate verb “ bearing witness.” 


Verse 5. 


From Gen. v. 24. The expression concerning Enoch, “he was 
not found, because God translated him,” is from the Septuagint 
(Hebrew, “he was not, for God took him ”), and so the verb “to be 
well-pleasing to God,” which is a free rendering of the Hebrew, 
“walked with God.” 


Verse 12. 


From Gen. xxii. 17; the promise to Abraham, that his seed 
should be “as the stars of heaven and as the sand on the seashore.” 
After the Septuagint, except that the word for “stars” is different. 
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From Gen, xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. 12; “Strangers and _ pilgrims.” 
The second term from the Septuagint; the first, after some current 
oral translation of the Hebrew. 


Verse 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12; “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” After 
the Septuagint. 


Verse 2%. 


From Gen. xlvii. 31. 


ffeb. “Jacob bowed himself on the head of the 
bed.” 


That is, he had been sitting up during his conversation with 
Joseph, and at its close lay down. The Septuagint, supplying wrong 
vowels to the last word (reading matteh for mittah), renders: 
“ Jacob worshipped [= bowed himself] on the top of his staff,” that 
is, leaning on his staff; and this expression is used in the Epistle. 


Verse 23. 


From Exod. ii. 2. Moses is described as a “goodly” child; the 
adjective (doretov) is from the Septuagint; the Hebrew also has 
“ good, goodly.” 


HEB. xii. 5, 6: PROV. iii. 11, 12. 


Feb. “ Reject [or, despise] not, O my son, the 
chastisement [o7, discipline] of Yahwe, and loathe not 
his correction; for whom Yahwe loves he corrects, 
even as a father the son in whom he delights.” 
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Sept. “ My son, despise not [orv, regard not lightly] 
the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
reproved by him; for whom the Lord loves he re- 
proves, and scourges every son whom he receives.” 


Hebrews follows the Septuagint, only substituting “ disciplines ” 
(or, chastens), for “reproves.” 


Prov, iii, 11, 12: °D® 3 INMDINI 1 pa-oN) DxDAR-ON ca MA IOI 
PAY JI-NY INP MD MT ame-w ny 
Sept.: “Vie, uh ddeyoper mawWeiac Kupiov, unde éxdbov bm’ adbtod éheyXOuEvoc. 
¥ Ov yap ayand Kbplog édéyxet, paottyoi 68 maya vidv bv rapadéxerat. 
Llebrews: > ViéE pov, ph odtyoper maidsiag Kupiov, und? éxAbov bn’ abtod éAeyyx6- 
pevoc Sov ydp ayand Kbpiog maiWevel, waottyol d& névta vidv bv mapadéxerat, 


Instead of “loathe not,” the Hebrew might be translated “be 
not afraid,” of which Septuagint “faint not” is a loose or free ren- 
dering; the Septuagint translation “scourges” rests on a different 
Hebrew text from ours, and makes a better parallelism ; “receives” 
is free rendering for “delights in;” “every” is inserted to give 
roundness to the expression. 


Text. — Instead of AN), “and as a father,” Sept. read ND) or IND", “and 
inflicts pain on, scourges;” and the other renderings of the Hexapla were sim- 
ilar, éA€ySer (DD) in Hexaplar Syriac). This reading commends itself as simpler 
than the Masoretic, and as making the parallelism more exact in form. Alex. 
and Sin. have maidever (as the Epistle) instead of éAéyyeu. 


FEB. xi t2=27. 
Verse 12. 


From Isa. xxxv. 3. 


fleb. ‘Strengthen ye the slack hands, and make 
firm the tottering knees.” 

Sept. “ Be strong, slack hands and palsied knees.” 

Flebrews. ‘ Lift up [or, restore] the slack hands and 
the palsied knees.” 
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Isa. xxxv. 3: VPS ONOWD DDI Ny OYE spn 
Sept.: loxboare yeipec dveruévat kar yovata mapadeavpéva, 
Hebrews: Tae mapeiuévac xelpac kal Td maparsdvpéva yovara dvopwoare. 


The Septuagint omits the second verb, and makes the first intrans- 
itive and the nouns nominative. ‘The Epistle differs in its verb from 
the Septuagint: it uses the general phraseology of the Septuagint, 
but modifies it and the construction, either after an oral synagogal 
version, or to suit the author’s train of thought, or feeling of propri- 
ety. The quotation is simply an adoption of the prophetic exhorta- 
tion to the returned exiles. 


Text. — Instead of 4p11}, Sept. read $p1¥1, against the context. The omis- 
sion of the second verb 1¥D8 may have been occasioned by the similarity of the 
following YON. The dvop@dcare (“lift up”) of the Epistle, seems to be a free 
rendering, after some current oral version, of Heb. 1328, “make firm.” 


Verse 13. 
From Prov. iv. 26. 


Ffeb. ‘Make straight the path of thy foot.” 

Sept. “Make straight paths for thy feet.” 

Flebrews (after Sept., only changing the number of 
the pronoun). ‘“ Make straight paths for your feet.” 


The plural of the Septuagint is free rendering, and the Epistle 
further uses the plural pronoun because it is addressing a number 
of persons. 


Versé tap Pete 4d. 
From Ps, xxxiv. 15 (14). 


Fleb., Sept. ‘Seek thou peace, and follow after it.” 
Hebrews (freely after Sept.). “Follow ye after 
peace:” 
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Verse 15. 


From Deut. xxix. 17 (18). 


feb. “‘ Lest there be among you a root bearing 
poppy and wormwood.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxix. 18). “Lest there be among you a 
root springing up in gall and bitterness.” 

flebrews. ‘Lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you.” 


Deut, xxix. 17: TY) WKY TID wIw DIB wr-1 
Sept.: Mn tic torw év buiv pila avo giovoa evoyAn [év xYoAg 2] Kal rmuxpia, 
Hebrews : Ma tue pila mixpiac dvw diovea EvOxAg. 


Two plants are named in the Hebrew, of which the second is 
wormwood, and the first some bitter herb, answering more nearly, 
it would seem, to poppy than to any thing else; the Septuagint 
renders the two terms by words expressing the qualities of the plants, 
and regards the participle, incorrectly, as intransitive. The text of 
the Epistle appears to be in part a corrupted form of the Septuagint, 
the word translated “trouble” being made out of the two meaning 
“in gall;” and in part a free citation, “root of bitterness ” standing 
for “a root springing up in bitterness.” In the citation, as in the 
original, evil doctrine or principle of life is compared to a noxious 
herb. 


Text.— On WS and my, see the lexicons. i179 is here, from the connec- 
tion, transitive, “ bearing.” Instead of év yody (as in Tischendorf’s edition), the 
Vat. and Alex. texts of Sept. have evoy°An (whence the évoyAy of the Epistle) ; 
but this is probably a corruption of ev xoAn, which had early got into the manu- 
scripts, the Heb. text furnishing no explanation of it. The Alex. has also pita 
mixptac, as the Epistle, and has here most likely conformed its text to that of 
the latter. 


Verse 16. 


The expression “sold his birthright” is from the Septuagint, 
Gelte XXV3- 33) 
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Text,—The N. T. manuscripts vary between dmédoro (Sept.) and dmédero, 
a scribal variation. 


Verses 18, 19. 


In the description of Sinai, several terms are taken from the Sep- 
tuagint: “burned with fire, blackness, tempest, voice of words,” 
from Deut. iv. 11, 12; “sound of trumpet,” from Exod. xix. 16. 
The word for “ darkness” is different from that used by the Septua- 
gint in Deut. iv. rr. 


Verse 20. 


Freely from Exod. xix. 


fleb., Sept. “No hand shall touch it, but he shall be 
stoned, . . . whether beast or man, it shall not live.” 

flebrews. “If even a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned.” 


Verse 21. 


From Deut. ix. 19. 


fico. 1 feared.” 
Sept. “1 fear exceedingly.” 
Hebrews. ‘1 exceedingly fear and tremble.” 


Deut, IE. kG! EY 
Sept.: "Exposc eiue. 
Hebrews : “ExgoBdc eiut kat Evtpouoc. 


The Septuagint is stronger than the Hebrew, and the Epistle than 
the Septuagint, —the natural tendency to emphatic expansion. 
Moses did not, however, as the Epistle assumes, utter this expression « 
of fear on account of the terrible appearances at Sinai, but on 
account of God’s anger against the people, who had just made the 
golden calf: “I feared,” says he, “the anger and wrath of Yahwe 
against you.” 
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HEB. xii. 26: HAG. ii. 6. 


feb. “Yet one — it is little—and I will shake the 
heaven and the earth.” 

Sept. “ Once more I will shake the heaven and the 
earth.” 


Flebrews. “Once more I will shake not only the 
earth, but also the heaven.” 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint, only expanding and inverting. 


Hag. ii. 6: PISTONS) DWINS Wy UN NT vpn Ans sip 
Sept. : “Ett drag ty osiow tov obpavov Kal rip yar. 


Hebrews : “Ert drag tyd otiow ob pdvov tiv yiv GAAa Kad Tov obpavov, 


The first words of the Hebrew are difficult. They can hardly 
mean “once” (Septuagint): for (1) this would require the supplying, 
after “one,” of the word meaning “time” (in the sense of “occur- 
rence’’), which, as implying a mere point of time, would not suit 
the following expression, “it is little,” since this involves a space of 
time ; (2) this interpretation supposes that the prophet has before 
spoken of another “shaking,” which is not the case. The grammar 
and the context require that after “one” some word meaning “a 
space of time”’ be supplied, so as to read, “yet a time —it is little 
[that is, “yet a little time,” as in Hos. i. 4]—I will shake,” etc. 
Compare Hag. ii. 21, where the same expression (referring to the 
same event), “I will shake,” etc., occurs, without the introductory 
words of our verse. 

The prophet’s prediction was intended to encourage the people 
in the building of the temple, a few years after the return from Baby- 
lon (2 Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 520). The returned exiles, few in 
number and poor in resources, were slack in pushing the work ; they 
were also oppressed by a sense of their feebleness as a nation, in 
comparison with the peoples around them. The prophet therefore 
incites them to labor by the promise of a glorious position in the 
near future. In the name of God he says to them, “I will speedily 
make a complete revolution in affairs, I will shake the whole existing 
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condition of things. Foreign nations, now seeming to be your 
superiors, shall become worshippers in my temple ; their silver and 
gold (‘the desirable things of all nations’) shall be offered at my 
shrine; and the glory of this second temple, which you are now 
building with such weariness, shall be greater than that of the splen- 
did structure of Solomon.” The political convulsions, the ‘“ shaking,” 
of which the prophet speaks, did not come in his day, nor till long 
after, and were not attended with the political and religious results 
he expected. The Persians, as long as their empire lasted, seem to 
have treated Judea as they treated other provinces. The Greek 
princes, who succeeded them in Syria and Egypt, were sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile. Ultimately the temple did become rich, 
but it was as the national existence and the temple were about to be 
destroyed. Besides such political movements, the prophet seems to 
point, in the expression ‘shake heavens and earth,” to natural phe- 
nomena of the sort described in Joel, — earthquakes and the like. 

The Epistle regards the word of Haggai as a prediction of the new 
dispensation, the kingdom of Christ (verses 27, 28). This it is in 
fact, not, however, in a historical way (for the prophet looked for an 
immediate political revival of the nation Israel), but as an expression 
of the conviction that God would not suffer his truth to be destroyed. 
The national Israel, and all the conditions of its outward worship, 
were to perish; but the spiritual idea which they represented was to 
find a purer expression in the spiritual Israel, in which all differences 
of race vanished before the universal truth announced by Jesus. The 
real fulfilment of Haggai’s prediction is found in the prevalence of 
Christianity. 

The “once more” of the Epistle refers back to the shaking of 
Sinai (verse 26): God then shook the mountain, but now he has 
promised to shake not only earth, but also heaven. Does this second 
shaking mean simply the establishment of Christianity, or does it 
look farther to the perfect permanence which is to be introduced 
by the second coming of Christ? The context favors the former 
view; for this promise of the second shaking is adduced to warn 
Christians of that day against refusing “him who speaks” (verse 25), 
and they are described (verses 27, 28) as already in possession of 
the kingdom that cannot be shaken, of that kingdom of Christ, 
namely, which remains after what is not lasting has been removed. 
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Text.— For the various constructions of ANS which have been proposed 
(none of them satisfactory), see the commentaries. The easiest emendation 
formally would be to insert NY, so as to read NNN Hy Wy’, if Dy could be 
understood of a space of time, which is against the usage. Failing a proper 
word to supply, we are driven to taking NNN itself in the sense “a period,” 
which is somewhat hard, but less open to objection than other methods pro- 
posed. Sept. gets rid of part of the difficulty by leaving NT UND, “it is a 
little,” untranslated. So, also, the Peshitto: “ again, one period of time, I will ° 
shake,” etc. The Targum renders the Hebrew word for word, and does not 
further the understanding of the passage. 


HEB. xiii, 
Verse 5. 
From Deut. xxxi. 6. 


feb. “ Yahwe thy God . . . will not leave [or, fail] 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

Vat. Sept. “The Lord thy God... will by no 
means leave [ov, fail] thee nor by any means forsake 
thee. 

flebrews (with change of person). “I will by no 
means leave [or, fail] thee, nor will I by any means 
forsake thee.” 


Deut, xxxi. 6: JAY" x 17 xd 
Sept.: Obre un oe avy obte uy oe byxaraninn. 
Lebrews : Ob py o& dve ob’ ob uh oF éyKaradirru, 


The wording is after the Septuagint; there is precise agreement 
(except in person) between the New-Testament text and that of the 
Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Text, — For Vat. Sept. otre uw) . . . obre um, Hebrews and Alex. Sept. have 
ob uy. . . obdE ob A, both of them strengthenings of the Heb. The Alex. 
probably follows the N, T. reading. 
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Verse 6. 
From Ps. cxvili. 6. 


fleb. “ Yahwe is mine [or, is on my side], I will 
not fear; what can man do to me?” 

Sept. “The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man can do to me” (ov, what can man do to 
me?). 

flebrews. “The Lord is my helper, I will not fear; 
what can man do to me?” 


Ps. cxviii.6: DW °Y ney eye NOD mm 
Sept. Koptoc éuot Bonde, kat ob poBnOjoouac ti morhoet fot GvOpwTroc. 
Flebrews : Képue éuot Bonde, ob poBnOjoouat ri rovpoet pol GvOpwroc ; 


The Epistle follows a manuscript of the Septuagint which made 
the last clause a question (as our present Septuagint text may be 
rendered, though not so naturally); or, while keeping the terms of 
the Septuagint, it adopted in the last clause the rendering of an oral 
synagogue-version. 
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JAMES. 


CGHapigy a. 1Oe'l Ile deseo, 
From Isa, xl. 6, 8. 


feb. “ All flesh is grass, and all its beauty as the 
flower of the field. The grass withers, the flower 
fades, ... but the word of our God endures forever.” 

Sept. ‘ All flesh is grass, and all glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withers and the flower 
falls, but the word of our God endures forever.” 


Peter cites after the Septuagint, making three changes (free cita- 
tion): “all flesh is as grass” (change of metaphor into simile, to 
make the form of this clause agree with that of the following); “all 
its glory,” instead of “glory of man” (here following the Aramaic 
version, which gave the Hebrew correctly); and “the Lord” (to 
point the reference to Christ), instead of “our God.” James adopts 
two expressions of the passage from the Septuagint: the rich man, 
he says, shall pass away “as the flower of grass,” and adds that the 
sun “withers the grass, and its flower falls,’ making “ wither” trans- 
itive. 


Joa. x1. 6,8: 932 VIN WHE TWO py. won ba yyn qwan-d36 
Poy) oy ary ay py 
Sept. : ©Tdoa odp§ xoptoc, cat maoa ddka dvOpOrov we dvOoc YOptov: 7 &npavOn 6 
Xopto¢ Kal 70 dvOog éSérece, ® 7d dE pHua Tod Heod Hucv péver cic Tv aldva. 
Pet.: *4 doa odp§ we xoptoc, xat raoa ddéa abtijc we avOoce yéptou &ENpardn 6 
XOpTOC, Kal 70 avOog &Sérrecer *5 7d dE pyyua Kvplov péver eg Tov aidva. 
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Text. — Instead of WH, “the field,” Sept. seems to have read “¥M, 
“ grass,” and instead of be “withers,” 5D), “falls;” but in both cases it may 
merely give a free translation. Its insertion of dvOpdmov is probably after a 
Heb. manuscript which wrote DIN after 0M in order to make the parallelism 
fuller. 


Chapter iii. 9. 


The expression, “after the likeness” of God, is from the Septua- 
gint of Gen. i. 26. 


Chapter iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5. 
From Prov. iii. 34. 


Feb. “If he mocks mockers, he shows favor to the 
meek,” 

Sept. ‘The Lord resists the proud, but shows favor 
to the humble.” 


James and Peter as the Septuagint, with substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” 


Prov. iii. 342 [IU OND) yor wa orydd-px 
Sept., Fas, Pet.: Kbpwe [Fas., Pet 6 cdc] dmepngavo dvriraooerat, Tarewvol¢ 
6& didwou xuplv. 


This identity of departure from the Septuagint, in the two Epis- 
tles, in one word, may be explained by supposing that the expression 
had become proverbial, with the substitution of the more general 
divine name (which is not expressed in the Hebrew). Septuagint, 
“resists the proud,” is intended to be equivalent to “mocks mockers.” 
The introduction of the divine name is for the sake of clearness. 

The preceding clause in James seems not’ to be a quotation. 
Render: “Do you suppose that the Scripture says to no purpose 
(the spirit which he has put in us has indeed its desires, which reach 
to the point of envy, but he gives more grace — wherefore it says), 
God resists,” etc. ? 
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Chapter v. 2. “Garments moth-eaten.” 
From the Septuagint of Job xiii. 28. 


Chapter v. 3. 


“ Treasuring up” retribution, after Prov. i. 18, Septuagint. The 
Hebrew reads, “And they lie in wait for their own blood, and lay 
snares for their own lives ;”” which the Septuagint paraphrases, “ They 
who take part in murder lay up treasures of evil for themselves, and 
the overthrow of lawless men is bad.” The first clause corresponds 
to our Hebrew verse, which the Septuagint understands to mean, 
“They who lie in wait for blood lay up treasures [of evil] for them- 
selves ;” and the second clause is scribal explanation, or else comes 
from a Hebrew text different from ours. 


Chapter v. 4. 


The expression, “to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. v. 9, where the Hebrew has: “in my ears [Isaiah’s ] 
Yahwe of Sabaoth [has said ].” 


Chapter v. 5. 


For the “ day of slaughter,” the day of retribution for the wicked, 
compare the Septuagint in Jer. xii. 3, xxv. 34. 


Craplrv. 2081 Pet. 1. s. 


The phrase, “Love covers a multitude. of sins,” is apparently 
a popular proverb derived from Prov. x. 12, which reads in the > 
Hebrew, “ Love covers [o7, conceals] all transgressions,” where the 
Septuagint (translating the second noun as participle, and inserting 
the negative particle) has, “ Love conceals all those who are not 
contentious.” ‘The proverb arose from the Hebrew, through a cur- 
rent Aramaic translation, or possibly a text of the Septuagint different 
from ours. 
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Fas. “He who converts a sinner . . . shall covera 
multitude of sins.” 


Prov. x.12: DIAS AIA oywa-b. dy 
Sept.: Mavrac rove uh gidoveckodvrac xadbmree gidia, 
Pet.: “Ayarn Kadorrec wAjvoc duaptiav, 

James has the three last words. 


Text.— Instead of D'YWA, Sept. read D'YwD, and inserted the negative in 
order to make a better sense. 
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PIR Si Eee 


ie Pate re OR Lng sok Ail 


Ffeb. “ And ye shall be holy, because [ov, for] I am 
holy.” 


So the Septuagint, and after it the Epistle, with slight change of 
order in the Greek. 


Lev. xi. 44: 78 wip po) wap ony 


Sept.: Kat Gytot éoeotle, bre Gytog eis eyo. 
Pet.: “Aywt éoeobe, bt1 éy@ dytog. 


1 PET. ii. 3: PS. xxxiv. 9 (8). 


feb. “Taste and see that Yahwe is good.” 


So the Septuagint; after which the Epistle, “if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is good.” 


Ps. xxxiv.g: WM AVS INV IpY 
Sept.: Teboaode kai ere 67 xpnoto¢ 6 Kipiog. 
Pet.: Ei éyeboaode bru xpnoroc 6 xbptoc. 


1-PET. ii. 9, Io. 
Description of the Church of Christ. ‘Chosen race” is an epit- 


ome of Deut. xiv. 2, “Yahwe has chosen thee to be the people 
which is his special property ;” ‘royal priesthood, holy nation,” 
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is taken from Exod. xix. 6, after the Septuagint, where the Hebrew 
has, “kingdom of priests, holy nation >” “a people for a possession” 
(that is, God’s own property) comes from Mal. iii. 17, where the 
Septuagint correctly renders, “Ye shall be to me, says the Lord 
omnipotent [Hedrew, Yahwe of hosts], in the day that I am making 
[“hat zs, in the day that I am about to bring into existence] a posses- 
sion.” 

Israel was God’s special private property, in distinction from the 
other nations of the earth. Such is the sense of the Hebrew word 
also in Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; where the Septuagint 
renders by a term (zepiovows) which is probably to be taken in the 
sense of “property, acquisition ” (as Suidas explains it): this was 
translated in the Vulgate by secudiaris, after which the English 
Authorized Version renders, “peculiar treasure” (Exod xix,’ 5); 
“special people” (Deut. vii. 6), “ peculiar people” (Deut. xiv. 2 ; 
r Pet. ii. 9), “jewels” (Mal. iii. 17); and the word “peculiar,” 
meant by King James’s translators to mean “ special and highly 
valued property,” is now often wrongly taken in the modern sense, 
“ distinguished by special qualities ” (the Revised Version here has, 
“a people for God’s own possession”). On the expression in verse 
10, from Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23), see on Rom. ix. 25, 20. 
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Informal adoption of expressions from Isa. hii., after the Septua- 
gint, as description of the example set by Christ. Verse 22: “who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” from verse g of 
Isaiah (the Epistle has “sin” for the Septuagint “lawlessness,” and 
inserts “was found’’); verse 24, “himself bore Lor, carried up] 
our sins,” from verse 4 of Isaiah; “by his stripes [ov, bruise] ye 
were healed,” from verse 5 of Isaiah. 

The differences between the Epistle and our present Vatican 
Septuagint text may be explained by supposing that the former 
intends rather to interweave the substance of the Old-Testament 
passage into its discourse than to make a formal citation (thus the 
expressions, “when he was reviled, reviled not again,” and “when 
he suffered, threatened not,” which are included in the description 
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of Christ’s example, seem not to be taken from the Old Testament, 
but from the life of Christ); or, perhaps, in part by the supposition 
of a slightly different Septuagint text (the Epistle in one place agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint against the Vatican, though the 
Alexandrian is always under suspicion of borrowing from the New 
Testament); or the Epistle may have followed in part an Aramaic 
version. 


IPPRED, 1, OcePROVadiae Ss 


ffeb. ‘ Fear not sudden terror.” 

Sept. “ And thou shalt not fear a terror that comes 
on tiec,” 

Pet. ‘‘Not fearing any terror.” 


Prov. iii. 25; DSND WI) NVR-oN 
Sept: Kat ov ooBn0j0n nrinow éreAbovoar, 
Pet: M7 vopobpevar pydeuiav rroqow, 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint freely. 


I PET. iii. 10-12: Ps. xxxiv. 13-17 (12-16). 


Feb. ‘“‘Who is the man that desires life, loving 
[many] days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Turn away from evil, and do good. Seek peace, and 
pursue it. The eyes of Yahwe are on the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry. The face of 
Yahwe is against those who do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the land” (07, the earth). 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except as follows: 
“Who is the man that desires life, loving to see good days? ... 
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refrain thy tongue, . . . open to their supplication.” The Epistle 
follows the Septuagint, putting the third person for the second, and 
introducing one or two connectives; but changes slightly the form 
of the opening sentence, reading: ‘‘ For he who desires to love life, 
and to see good days, let him refrain his tongue.” 


Ps. Xxxiv. 13-17: W) Fish) nin hen ITS on yon wD ue 
sma ow BPR NOAM YY WO AID IBID PHI IP ‘yw 
PY wpa TW aa" sONyWwe oy rR Pye mA spy 
Sept.: 3 Tic sor avOpwroc 6 Aw CwHv, ayanGv idsiv nuépac ayabdc ; 4 nabvoov 
THY yAGooay cov amd KaKod, Kad yelAn Tod WH Aarjoa ddAov, 3 &KxKAcvov amd KaKOd 
kal roinoov ayabov, Grnoov eipnynv Kal dtwéov aithy. bre dpbaduod Kvpiov éni 
Sixalove, kal ta abrod eic dénow abrov: 17 Tpoowmov O€ kupiov él molovvtac Kaka, 
Pet.: *°'O yap bédwv Conv dyardy Kat idsiv huépac dyabac, mavodtw tiv yAeooav 
amd Kaxod Kal yeiAn Tod Ly Aarjoa Sidov, ™ &xxdwvatw 68 amd KaKod Kal ToLNoGTL 
dyabov, Sntnoate sipnyav Kat dwédto avrhv. ¥ bre OP0ahuol Kvpiov éxt dSixaiove Kat 
ora abtod eic dénow aitdv, npdownov 68 Kupiov éxt mowoivrac KaKa, 


The substitution in the Epistle of the infinitive “to love,” for the 
participle “loving,” seems to be a scribal error, the two Greek words 
differing only by a single letter. The assertive form “he who 
desires,” instead of the interrogative “who is the man?” seems to be 
a rhetorical change by the apostle, in accordance with the rest of the 
passage. 


Text. — In the opening verse, Sept. reads the final adjective as plural, 0°310, 
agreeing with O°", and renders juépx¢ dyaduc; the Epistle puts dyarav instead 
of dyardv, and is then obliged to insert xai before idetv, The insertion of yap in 
verse 10, dé in verse 11, and 672 in verse 12, is for rhetorical purposes. There 
is no clear trace of an Aramaic version here. 


i RET. lit. 4615 ISA, vill. 12, 13. 


The prophet, warning his disciples against the people of Judah, 
says, “Fear not their fear [¢hat 7s, what they fear], and be not 
troubled — Yahwe of hosts [o7, of Sabaoth], him sanctify, and he 
shall be your fear.” So the Septuagint, after which the Epistle 
“Fear not their fear, and be not troubled, but sanctify the Christ as 
Lord in your hearts,” with Messianic application. 
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Joa. viii. 12,13: INS OINAY MAV-A aA Nd eAcNy iip-ny 

wrap 

Sept.: Tov d& 6630v abrod od uy boBnOnre ovdé wy TapaxoyTe. 13 Kbpiov adbrov 
aytaoare. 

Let.: Tov dé G6B8ov abtav un doBnOijte unde TapaxG7te, 1 Kipiov dé Tov Xprordv 


aylaoare, 


1 PET dv. los PROVeXIasts 


ffeb. “If the righteous be recompensed on earth, 
how much more the wicked and the sinner!” 


Of which the meaning seems to be, “If the righteous is recom- 
pensed for his evil as well as for his good, how much more the 
wicked!” The Septuagint gives a paraphrase, somewhat loose, but 
preserving the general sense: “If the righteous is scarcely saved, 
where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?” which is adopted by 
the Epistle. 


Prov. xi. 31: SOIM pwIND AS Dov pIN3 pay qa 
Sept., Pet.: Hi 6 pév [Pet. omits pév] dixatog pode odferat, 6 aoeBye Ka? duap- 
TWAdG TOD daveiTat ; 


This Septuagint saying had perhaps become a proverb; the pas- 
sage is not said in the Epistle to be a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, but was doubtless so thought of. 


je HPNDUNS We Y/R) TPS IN 23} (22). 


feb. ‘Cast thy lot on Yahwe, and he will sustain 
tees. 

Sept. “Cast thy care on the Lord, and he will sus- 
tain thee.” 

Fet. ‘Casting all your care on him, because he 
cares for you.” 
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The Epistle (quoting only the first clause, and paraphrasing the 
second) follows the Septuagint. 


Ps. lv. 23: 722722 SIT JIM AA-by Adv 
Sept.: "Enippupov én? xbpiov thy uépyvay ov kat adroc oe dvabpérpet, 
Pet.: Maoav rhv uépywav buov émipipavrec er? abrov bre abrO péAer rept buav, 


The word rendered “lot” has for root-meaning “to give,” whence 
various significations have been assigned it: the Talmud, followed 
by the English Authorized Version and Gesenius (eighth edition, 
Miihlau and Volck), renders by “ burden” (apparently as something 
which is given to or laid on one); the Septuagint, the Syriac, and 
the Vulgate, by “care” (as a mental burden): on the other hand, 
an old Latin version has “love” (caritatem), from another root, and 
this is adopted by Béttcher (“desire”). But a comparison with 
Ps. xxxvil. 5 (“roll thy way on Yahwe, . . . and he will perform”) 
and Prov. xvi. 3 (“roll thy works on Yahwe, and he will establish 
thy purposes”) makes it probable that the sense is “lot” (as that 
which is given a man by God). Gesenius in the Thesaurus takes 
the word as verb, and renders, “ cast on Yahwe what he gives thee,” 
which amounts to the same thing, though the construction as verb is 
improbable. 


Text, — The stem 3% occurs in Semitic only in the signification “give,” or 
in senses easily derivable from this; and the noun 37 would naturally mean 
“that which is given,” and so here, “ one’s lot in life.” Béttcher supposes an 
original biliteral stem 37, “to desire” (whence INN), from which would come 
lis 
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SECOND PETER. 


Chapter ii. 22. 


From Prov. xxvi. rr: “A dog turning to his own vomit again,” 
identical with the Hebrew. A popular proverb, taken, probably 
through an Aramaic version, from the Book of Proverbs. The 
Septuagint has (paraphrastically): “as a dog when he comes upon 
his own vomit, and becomes hateful.” 


POU, XXVi. IL; INp-y aw 333 
Pet.: Kiwv éniotpipac ént 70 idtov é&épaya. 


Chapter iii. 8. 


The expression, “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,” is formed after Ps. xc. Asia 
thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday,” where the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew agree. 


Chapter iii. 12, 13. 


The description of the coming “day of God” is after Isa. xxxiv. 
and Ixv. 


(Isa. xxxiv. 4.) ed. “ All the host of heaven [ the 
stars, oy star-spirits] shall melt [or, rot], and the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 

Sept. “ All the powers of the heavens shall melt, 
and the heaven shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 
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Pet. ‘“‘The heavens, being on fire, shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat” 
(an expansion of the first clause of the Septuagint). 


Joa. xxiv. 4: DYWT VO_I 3442) OWN Nay-b2 *pd3) 

Sept.: Kat raxjoovtat mica ai dvvadue tov obpavar, kal Eyhoerar de BuBAiov 
6 obpavoc, 

Pet.: Odbpavot rvpotuevor Avdjoovrat kat orouyeta KAVOODMEVA THKETAL. 


The expression, “new heavens and a new earth,” is from Isa. 
Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; the prophet meaning the new physical creation 
corresponding to the new political-religious order of things in Israel, 
wherein should dwell righteousness and peace: the Epistle also takes 
the phrase literally. 
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JUDE. 


JUDE 9. 


“The Lord rebuke thee.” 


Zech. Wi. 22 J) MN V2? 
Sept.: 'Exitijoat kiptog év col, 
Fude: “Exuiyuqoat cot xoproc. 


This expression is said, in the Epistle, to have been used by 
“Michael the archangel, when, contending with the devil, he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses.” As to its origin, it may be said : — 

1. The reference is to an alleged historical fact, —a dispute 
between Michael and the devil over the literal body of Moses. It is 
impossible to take the expression “body of Moses” in a figurative 
sense, as meaning the nation Israel. The Christian Church is indeed 
called “the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. iv. 12; Col. 
i. 18), since he is its divine founder and perpetual sustainer. But 
such a relation of Moses to Israel is never affirmed either in the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament (see the contrast between Christ 
and Moses in Heb. iii. 1-6), or in any later Jewish writing. Such a 
figurative expression, moreover, if used at all, would occur in pas- 
sages characterized by elevated style, and with a context that would 
point to its meaning ; and it would be obviously out of place here. 

2. Our quotation is expressly referred by Origen and Didymus 
of Alexandria to an apocryphal book, called “The Ascension [o7, 
Assumption] of Moses.” ! 


t Origen, De Princip., 3, 2, 1; Didymus, Epist. Jude Apost. enarratio. For other 
references, see the preface of Fritasche’s Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Grace: Leipzig, 
1871. 
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3. The citation is not found in those portions of the Ascension 
which have, up to this time, been discovered and published.' But 
there are various stories which bear more or less resemblance to 
Jude’s, and make the existence of such a tradition not improbable. 
Thus CEcumenius, without, however, mentioning the “ Ascensio,” 
relates (Commentary on Jude) a contest between Michael and Satan 
concerning Moses’ body, the burial of which was opposed by Satan 
on the ground of Moses’ murder of the Egyptian. This seems, in 
fact, to be identical with Jude’s tradition. According to the Deba- 
rim Rabba (Commentary on Deuteronomy), there was a contest 
between Michael and Sammael, the Angel of Death; the latter wish- 
ing to take the soul of Moses, the former opposing it. 

4. The existence of such traditions is perfectly intelligible from the 
reverence felt for Moses, and the mysterious character of his burial 
related in Deut. xxxiv. Jewish fancy would naturally surround the 
last days and the mortal remains of the great Lawgiver with legend- 
ary embellishments. And, as to the origin of the particular form of 
the tradition given by Jude, we have a suggestion in Zech. iii. 2. 
There the Satan who is opposing or accusing the high-priest Joshua 
is addressed by the Angel of Yahwe in the very words of our quota- 
tion: “the Lord [/ebrew, Yahwe] rebuke thee,” the Greek of Jude 
being nearly identical with that of the Septuagint. Our verse cannot 
be taken from Zechariah: a contest between Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses cannot be the same as a judicial trial held by the 
Angel of Yahwe, in which Satan is the accuser, and the priest Joshua 
the accused. But the scene in Zechariah may have supplied mate- 
rial for the legend of Michael and Satan ; it would be natural to put 
into the mouth of the former the words of the Angel of Yahwe. 
It seems probable, then, that from a story worked up out of Deut. 
xxxiv., and Zech. iii., and perhaps other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Epistle takes the verse in which this quotation appears. 


JUDE 14, 15: ENOCH i. 9. 


£inoch. ‘And lo, he comes with myriads of the 
holy to pass judgment on them, and he will destroy 


1 See the text as given by Fritzsche, 
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the impious, and will call all flesh to account for every 
thing the sinners and the impious have done and 
committed against him.” 

Fude, “Lo, the Lord came with his holy myriads 
to execute judgment on all, and to convict all the 
impious of all their works of impiety which they have 
impiously wrought, and of all the hard things which 
impious sinners have spoken against him.” 


Jude 14, 15: ‘dod nAbev Kipwoc év ayia uvpidoww abtod roHoa Kpiow Kata 
mavrov Kal éhéyéat mévtac rode daeBeic mept mévTwv Tov épywv doeBeiac avtav ov 


HoeBnoay Kal wept TaVvTUDY TOY OKANPaY OV éAdAnCAY Kat’ abTod duapTwAol doEBEic, 


The Book of Enoch (with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served in Syncellus and in one Greek manuscript) is known to us at 
present only in an Ethiopic translation ; and it is therefore not strange 
that our text should differ slightly from that of the author of the 
Epistle, who may, moreover, have cited freely, or from memory. 
The form of the quotation (“Enoch prophesied, saying’’) shows 
that he regarded these words as a genuine utterance of the patriarch ; 
but it does not thence follow that he looked on the book as canon- 
ical, though he must have valued it highly. There is no proof that 
it was ever generally considered canonical by Jews or Christians. 
The Book of Enoch, written probably (at least in part) in the 
second century B.C., was held in great esteem for six or seven 
centuries, and was then gradually lost sight of. 


Jigiors, 2x 


The expression, “snatching them out of the fire,” is after Amos 
iv. 11, “ye were as a brand snatched from [ov, drawn out of] the 
burning ;”” or, better, Zech. iii. 2, “is not this man [Joshua] a brand 
snatched from [e7, drawn out of] the fire?” After the Septuagint, 
but with a different word for the participle ; it is either a free citation, 
or a common proverbial saying. 


Zech. iii. 2: UND XD IM A dD 
Sept.* Odx idod rodto we darde éLearraopévoc &x Trupdc s 
Jude: "Ek nvpo0¢ dprigovtec, 
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THE: REVELATION, 


The Book of Revelation contains no quotations proper, but a 
great part of the language is taken from the Old Testament : it will 
be sufficient to point out the sources of the material, and the way in 
which it is employed. 


REv. i. 
Verse 5. 


“Faithful witness,” epithet of Jesus Christ, found in Prov. xiv. SS 
and in Ps. Ixxxix. 38 (37), where it is used of David’s posterity. 
After the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. Found also in 
lil. 14. 

“Ruler over kings.” Freely after Isa. xli. 2 (Cyrus), and Dan. 
il. 47 (God). 


Verse 6. 


“A kingdom, priests to God,” of the Church of Christ. From 
Exod. xix. 6, “a kingdom of priests” (Israel) ; Septuagint, “royal 
priesthood” (so 1 Pet. ii. g). Found also in v. 10. 


Verse 7. 


“Lo, he comes with the clouds” (said of Christ). From Dan. 
vil. 13, where it is said of “one like a man” (Israel), to whom was 
given everlasting dominion. The text follows the Aramaic original, 
with which agrees Theodotion ; the Septuagint has, “on the clouds.” 
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“ And every eye shall see him, and they who pierced him, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn over him.” From Zech. xii. 
10-14 (see on John xix. 37), a free abridgment. In the Prophet, 
the mourning of the people of Jerusalem appears to be over their 
friends of Judah who had fallen in battle. It is here, according to 
the then prevailing interpretation, taken Messianically. 


Verse 8. 


“T am the Alpha and the Omega,” — that is, the first and the last, 
— “who is, and who was, and who is coming” (the reference is to the 
Lord God). From Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, after the Aramaic version. 

The title “the Almighty” is a common Septuagint rendering (6 
mavroxpatwp) of the Hebrew “God of Hosts.” 


Verse 12. 


The “seven golden candelabra” are after Exod. xxv. 37; Zech. 


iv. 2. 
Verse 13. 


“One like a human being” (Christ). From Ezek. i. 26 (glorious 
manifestation of Yahwe), Dan. vii. 13 (human form representing 
holy Israel). 

The “garment down to the foot” is from Ezek. ix. 2, Septuagint 
(the Hebrew has “linen” ), the description of “the man with the 
writer’s inkhorn ;” see also Dan. x. 5. 

The “ golden girdle,” after Dan. x. 5 (an angel). 


Verse 14. 


“Hair white as wool,” from Dan. vii. 9. 
“ Eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6, so also ii. 18. 


Verse 15. 


“Feet like chalkolibanon” (Hebrew, shining copper); from Dan. 
x. 6, repeated in ii. 18, 
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“His voice like the voice of many waters ;” from Ezek, xliii. 2 
(so the Hebrew), said of the God of Israel. 


Verse 16; Xix. 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth” is after Isa. 
xlix. 2, where the mouth of the servant of Yahwe is said to be like 
a sharp sword. 


Verse 17. 


“T am the first and the last” (reference to Christ); from Isa. 
xliv. 6, xlvili. 12. 


REV. ii. 


Verse 7. 


“The tree of life . . . in the’ midst of the paradise;” from 
Gen. ii. 9, Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


“That ye may be tried ten days.” Compare Dan. i. 12, 14, 
where the young Hebrews are tried ten days with coarse fare. 


ee Me 2. 


The conception of the “new name” is after Isa. lxii. 2 (compare 
Ixv. 15), where Yahwe’s new relation to Israel in the time of blessed 
restoration is to be expressed, in Oriental fashion (so Abraham, Gen. 
xvil. 5, and Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28), by the new name Hephzibah, 
“my delight is in her” (verse 4); compare Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16, 
where the name “ Yahwe our righteousness” given to Israel marks 
similarly a new phase in the nation’s life (see Deut. xxxiii. 29), and 
so also Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23). So here, the new name which the victor 
receives, which is known only to himself (and is not further ex- 
plained) expresses the new relation in which the believer at the end 
of his course stands to Christ. In iii. 12, the term is otherwise used: 
the victor is to have written on him (probably on his forehead) the 
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name of God, the name of the city of God, “the new Jerusalem,” 
and Christ’s own “new name;” this last, which is perhaps also 
referred to in xix. 12, is not given, but appears, from the connection, 
to relate to his elevation to supreme power, possibly something like 
that mentioned in xix. 16, “king of kings and lord of lords” (not 
“the word of God,” xix. 13). The three names, thus written on the 
victor, announce his relation to God (his supreme lord), to the city 


of God (of which he is a citizen), and to Christ (his redeemer). 


Verse 23. 


“T am he who searches reins and hearts” (Christ); from Ps. vii. 
10 (9), said of God. See also Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10. 

“T will give to you, to each one, according to your works ;” 
from Ps. Ixii. 13 (12), and see Jer. xxv. 14. 


Verse 27. 


“T will give him authority over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are broken.” From 
Ps. ii. 8, 9, the first verse being abridged, and the second given in 
full (with slight verbal changes) after the Septuagint: the Hebrew 
has, as the connection seems to require: “thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron” (a slight difference of vowels gives “rule” 
instead of “break’’). The Psalm-passage, which relates to a king 
of Judah, is here applied to the Christian who overcomes and keeps 
Christ’s works to the end; elsewhere in the New Testament, this 
psalm is interpreted Messianically. 


Text. — Instead of DYN, Sept. points DAN. 


REV. iii. 
Verse 5. 


“To blot out of the book of life,” is rather an expression in 
common use than an adoption of Old-Testament language. See 
Ps. Ixix. 29 (28); Isa. iv. 3, and compare Exod. xxxii. 32; Dan. 
Kite ae 
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“T will confess his name before my Father and before his angels,” 
perhaps a citation of Christ’s words, Matt. x. 32, from a written 
gospel, or from the tradition. 


Verse 7. 


“Hé who has the key of David, who opens and no one shuts, 
and shuts and no one opens” (description of Christ). From Isa. 
xxii. 22 (freely after the Septuagint), where the expression describes 
the elevation to the post of prime minister of Isaiah’s friend Eliakim, 
in place of Shebna, this change denoting a change of policy. In 
like manner Christ is described as having complete authority in the 
kingdom of God. Between the “key of the house of David” 
(Isaiah) and the “key of David” (Revelation), there is no substan- 
tial difference: the latter points somewhat more distinctly to royal 
authority. 


Verse 9. 


“T will make them come and worship before thy feet;” after 
Isapodix.. 23, 1x04; 


Verse 12. 


From fer. xxi. 6. -See'on. iis 17. 


Verse 19. 


“As many as I love, I reprove and chasten;”’ freely after Prov. 
i. 12. ‘See on Heb.-xil.'5,.6. 


REV. iv. 


Verses 2, 3. 


In the description of the heavenly court, the “throne” is after 
Ezek. i. 26; Dan. vii. g; the “rainbow,” after Ezek. i. 28; and the 
precious stones are suggested by Ezek. i. 26; Dan. x. 6. 
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Verse 5. 


“Out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders ;” 
from Exod. xix. 16. 
“Seven lamps of fire ;”’ from Zech. iv. 2; Exod. xxxvii. 23 ; Ezek. 


ib hed 


Verse 6. 


? 


“A glassy sea like crystal ;” after Ezek. i. 22. 


“ Four living creatures full of eyes ;” from Ezek. i. 5, 18. 


Verse 7. 


The “lion, calf, man, eagle ;” from Ezek. i. 10, after the Septua- 
gint. Instead of “calf” (as in the Septuagint), the Hebrew has 


” 


OS Opie 


Verse 8. 


The “six wings” is after Isa. vi. 2, 3. Ezekiel’s living creatures 
have four wings each. 


Verse il. 


Doxology, here and elsewhere, as v. 12. After such passages as 
Ps. Ixxii. 18, 19; Dan. ii. 20; and compare the Hymn of the Three 
Princes (addition to Daniel, in the Septuagint). 


REV. v. 


Verse i. 

“The book written within and without, and sealed ;” after Ezek. 
ii. g, 10, and Dan. xii. 4. 

Verse 5. 


The “lion of the tribe of Judah” is perhaps from Gen. xlix. 9, 
10; the “root of David,” from Isa. xi. 1, 10 (Hebrew, “root of 
Jesse,” and “ branch from his roots”’). 
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Verses 6, 12. 


The “lamb as it were slain,” after Isa. lili. 7: or the allusion may 
be to the paschal lamb, or generally to any sacrificial lamb. 


” 


The “seven eyes,” representing the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth; from Zech. iv. 10 (which probably refers to 


the seven lamps, verse 2). 


Verse 9. 


The “ new song,’ 


as in Ps. xl. 4 (3), is a song in commemoration 
of any new blessing ; here, of the redemption effected by the sacrifi- 


cial death of Christ. 


Verse Ul. 


The number of the angels, “myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands,” is from Dan. vii. 10, with the order of the units 
reversed (Daniel, “thousands . . . myriads”), producing an appar- 
ent anti-climax ; the idea seems to be to add many thousands to the 
already enormous number represented by the myriads. The expres- 
sion in Ps. Ixviii. 18 (17), “myriads, thousands upon thousands” 
(the English Authorized Version has, incorrectly, “angels’’), is dif- 
ferent in form from this. 


REV. vi. 
Verses 2, 4, 5, 8. 


The four different-colored horses are after Zech. vi. 2, 3. The 
three colors, white, black, and red, are the same in the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and our passage ; the Hebrew word for the fourth color 
is commonly rendered “speckled” (English Authorized Version, 
“grisled’’) or “ variegated ” (so the Septuagint); in Revelation, the 
fourth color is “pale yellow,” or simply “pale.’”’ ‘In Zech. i. 8, the 
colors are white, red, and reddish. The “pale” of Revelation may 
be a traditional translation of the Hebrew word which we render 
“speckled,” or it may be an adaptation to the rider of the fourth 
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horse, who is Death. The number four represents the four points of 
the compass. 


Verse 8. 


The instruments with which Death and Hades destroy men, 
namely, “sword, famine, death [o7, pestilence], and wild beasts,” 
are taken from the Septuagint of Ezek. xiv. 21. The Hebrew term 
for “pestilence”’ (137) is rendered here (and elsewhere) in the 
Septuagint by the ordinary word for “death” (@avaros), which is 
adopted by our author; it is a question whether we should then 


” 


render the Greek term by “death,” or by “pestilence,” — that is, 
whether we are to suppose that the writer, taking the expression 
(Oavaros) in its usual sense, thought of death proper (perhaps 
“natural death”), or are to regard him as following’ the Septuagint 
usage, and having “ pestilence’? in mind. The latter interpretation 
is the easier of the two. This seems to be a clear instance of cita- 


tion in this book from the Septuagint. 


Verse io. 


In the cry of the souls under the altar, the form of the exclama- 
tion, “ how long?” seems to be especially after Zech. i. 12, which is 
a similar appeal for God’s interposition (the exclamation is found 
several times elsewhere in the Old Testament); and the content, 
“dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?” is from Deut. xxxii. 
43: ‘he will avenge the blood of his servants.” 


Verses 12-17. 


The sixth seal. “Earthquake, the sun black, and the moon as 
bloods” from. Joeliy (iis) 25-26, 1,4 Gigs): 
“The stars of the heaven fell to the earth, as a fig-tree casts its 


” after Isa. xxxiv. 4, where the host of heaven (the star- 


unripe figs ; 
spirits) “fade [o7, fall] . . . as that which fades [o7, falls] from the 
fig-tree ”’ (the Septuagint has “ fall” in both places). 


” 


“The heaven removed as a scroll rolled up ;” after Isa. xxxiv. 4. 
“The kings and magnates hid themselves in caves and rocks ;” 


etter Isa, 21, 12.17, 19. 
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“They say to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on us;” after 
Hos. x. 8 (“mountains . . . and hills’’). 


” 


“The great day of their wrath has come;”’ after Zeph. i. 14. 


“Who can stand?” from Ps. Ixxvi. 8 (7). 


REV. vii. 


Verse i. 


” 


The “four winds ;”’ after Dan. vii. 2. 


Verse 3. 


” 


The “sealing of the servants of God in their foreheads ;”’ after 


Ezek. ix. 4 (“marking’’). 
Verse 15. 


God “ dwells among his people ;”’ Ezek. xliii. 7. 


Verse 16. 


“ They shall not hunger nor thirst, nor be hurt by sun or heat ;” 
from Isa. xlix. 10. 


Verse 17. 


“The Lamb... shall be their shepherd, and guide them to 
fountains of waters of life ;” from Isa. xlix. 9, 10 (“they shall pas- 
ture on the ways, and he who yearns on them shall lead them, and to 
springs of water shall guide them”). Compare Ps. xxiii. 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ;”’ from Isa. xxv. 8. 


REV. viii. 
VOFSES ZA. 


Combination of incense with prayers. Compare Ps. cxli. 2, where 
prayer is compared to incense. 
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Verse 5. 

“Thunders, voices, lightnings, earthquake ;” from Exod. xix. 16, 
18 (Sinai). 

Verse 7. 


First angel’s trumpet. The “hail and fire” is after Exod. ix. 23 
(seventh plague of Egypt). 


Verse 8. 


Second angel. “A mountain burning with fire cast into the sea:” 
compare Jer. li. 25, where Babylon is the destroying mountain, 
which is to be rolled down from the rocks, and made “a mountain 


of burning.” 


Verse io. 


Third angel. A star called Wormwood falls from heaven. See 
Isa. xiv. 12, where the morning star (the king of Babylon) so falls ; 
and Isa. xxxiv. 4, which describes the fading or falling of the host of 
heaven. In the Book of Enoch (Ixxxvi. 1, 3), the evil angels are 
represented by fallen stars. 


Verse 12. 


Fourth angel. The darkening of sun and moon is after Joel iii. 
4 (ii. 31); and in Ezek. xxxii. 7, we have darkening of stars, sun, 
and moon (punishment of Egypt). 


REVS 


Verse l. 


Fifth angel. The star which falls from heaven, as above, viii. 10. 


VEPSESa2, Bia] 2Oy OD: 


Plague of locusts: see Exod. x. 12-15 (eighth plague of Egypt). 
The description of the locusts is taken in part (resemblance to 
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horses, lions’ teeth, noise like that of war-chariots) from Joel i. 6, 
IN 25 Vy Ok 


Verse 6. 

“Men shall seek death, and shall not find it.” Compare Job 
iii, 21, Jer. vill. 3. 

Verse V1. 


Abaddon, “ destruction,” occurs in Job xxvi. 6. 


Verse 20. 


“Demons,” see Deut. xxxii. 17; for the description of the 
“idols,” see Ps. cvi. 36, 37, CXV. 4-7, CXXXV. 15-17. 


REV. x. 
Verse 1. 


The strong angel. “Arrayed with a cloud,” see Dan. Vil, 3) 
the “rainbow” on his head is after Ezek. i. 28. 


Verses 2-6. 


The angel’s oath, that there should be no delay in the execution 
of the divine judgment (so, according to verse 7, we must under- 
stand the expression “time shall be no more”), is after Dan. xii. 7, 
where the oath is that God’s judgment shall be accomplished in three 
and a half times (that is, three years and a half). 


Verse 4. 
The command to “seal up;” after Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 7. 


That God communicates his designs to his servants the prophets, 
is from Amos iii. 7. 
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Verses 9, 10. 


The bitter-sweet book, as in Ezek. ii. 9, 10, iii. 1-3: the bitter- 
ness symbolizes the sorrowfulness of its contents (Ezekiel, “lamenta- 
tions, mourning, and woe”), and the sweetness, the excellence of 
God’s ultimate designs ; that is, the double result is the gladness pro- 
duced by the first reception of the announcement of God’s inter- 
position for his people, and the sadness occasioned by the perception 
of the woes it brings about. 


REv. xi. 
Verse l. 


The seer’s measuring-reed is after Ezek. xl. 3: compare Zech. 
Mises ieadilee Lots), 


Verse 2. 


“The holy city trodden under foot,” from Dan. viii. 13; the time, 
“forty-two months,” = 1,260 days (verse 3), from Dan. xii. 7, 
where it is to be taken literally. 


Verse 4.— 


The two witnesses. The symbols, the two olive-trees and the two 
lamp-stands, are from Zech. iv. (but Zechariah has only one candela- 
brum), signifying that the two prophets receive their inspiration and 
strength from God alone. In Zechariah, the candelabrum represents 
the hght of God in his people, and only the olive-trees as sources 
of oil represent the “two anointed ones” (Zerubbabel and Joshua), 
God’s instruments for building the temple. The seer modifies the 
symbolism as above. 


Verse 5. 


The two witnesses prophesy judgment, and their enemies are 
slain as were those of Elijah (by fire from heaven, 2 Kings i. 11, 12) 
and those of Moses (Num. xvi. 35). 
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Verse 6. 


They also have authority to shut the heaven that it rain not, as 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 1, compare Jas. v. 17), and to smite water and 
earth with plagues, as Moses (Exod. vii.—x.). 


Verse 9. 


They are slain by the beast, and their bodies lie unburied (Ps. 
Ixxix. 2) three and a half days (compare Dan. ix. 27, where the 
consummation occurs in the midst of the week). 


Verse 11. 


The resurrection of the two witnesses. “The spirit [o7, breath] 
of life from God entered into them, and they stood on their feet ;”’ 
from Ezek. xxxvil. 10 (the dry bones). Compare Gen. ii. 7. 


Verse 15. 


The hymn of the voices in heaven. ‘The kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Anointed” (a7, 
Christ), after Ps. ii. 2; and “he shall reign for ever and ever,” from 
Exod. xv. 18. 


Verse 18. 


The triumph of the saints ; after Dan. vii. 27. 


REV. xii. 
Verse 1. 


The woman in heaven, symbol of the Church. The imagery, 
“clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, on her head a 
crown of twelve stars,” is in general after Isa. lx. 3 (the “ brightness 
of thy [Zion’s] rising”), Ps. civ. 2 (“who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment”), and perhaps Song of Songs, vi. 10 (‘‘ who 
is this that looks forth like the dawn, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun?’’), and Dan. xii. 3 (“shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and . . . as the stars’’), but the material is re-arranged. 
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Verse 2. 


The travailing and crying ; after Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. Ixvi. 7 (Zion). 


Verses 3, 4. 


The dragon, with seven heads and ten horns, who cast down stars ; 
after Dan. vii. 7, viii. 10. 


Verse 5. 


The child who is to rule with a rod of iron; from Ps. ii. 9g. See 
On tia2 7. 


Verse 6. 


The wilderness as place of retreat for the woman, as formerly for 
Israel ; compare Ezek. xx. 35, 36; “1,260 days” (and so verse 14), 
Sce-Onixi, 2. 


Verse 7. 


The war in heaven, between Michael and the dragon. See the 
similar war in Enoch x.; and compare the old Babylonian con- 
flict between Bel and the dragon Tiamat (Chaos, Hebrew zehom, 
Gen. i. 2). 


Verse 10. 


Satan as “accuser ;”’ after Zech. iii. 1. 


Verse 12. 


“Rejoice, O heavens ;” from Ps. xcvi. 11; Isa. xlix. 13. 


Verse 15. 


The river which the serpent casts out of his mouth to overwhelm 
the woman is perhaps suggested by such passages as Ps. xviii. 5, 17 


(4, 16). 
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REV. xiii, 
Verses 1, 2. 


The beast, after Dan. vii. 2, 7, -—a composite figure. 


Verses 5, 6. 

The blasphemy uttered by the beast, after Dan. vii. 25; the 
“forty-two months,” as above, xi. 2. 

Verse 7. 


Victory over the saints ; from Dan. vii. 21 (Antiochus Epiphanes). 


Verse 10. 


The law of retribution, “he who kills with the sword must be 
killed with the sword,” is from Gen. ix. 6 (the Noachic precept); 
and from this, by extension, the other, “he who leads into captivity 


must go into captivity.” 


REV. xiv. 


Verse 2. 

The Lamb on Mount Zion. A voice “as the voice of many 
waters ;”’ from Ezek. xliii. 2. 

Verse 3. 


The new song: see on y. 9. 


Verse 5. 


The Lamb’s followers. “In their mouth was found no lie ;” after 


Zeph. ili. 13, “Israel . . . shall not speak lies, nor shall a deceitful 


tongue be found in their mouth.” 
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Verse 8. 


The announcement of the angel, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 
(and so xviii. 2), is from Isa. xxi. 9; and the “cup of her wine,” 
from jer lis 7: 


Verse 10; Xvi. 19. 


“The wine of the wrath of God,” from Ps. Ixxv. 9 (8). Com- 
Patelsaulint 7. Jere xxv, is. 

“Fire and brimstone” (so also xix. 20, xxi. 8); after Ezek. xxxviii. 
Bow ks Rin 7 C0). 


Verse 14. 


“One like a [07, the] Son of man ;” after Dan. vii. 13 ; Ezek. i. 26. 


Verses 14-19. 


The reaping of the earth; from Joel iv. (iii.) 13. 


Verse 20. 


The treading of the winepress ; after Isa. lxiii. 3. 


REV. xv. 


Verse 2. 


The seven angels having the seven last plagues. 

The‘ sea of glass,” after Ezek.i, 22. 

For the “fire”? which was mingled with the glass, compare Enoch 
XIV. 9, 12, 17, 19, the fiery surroundings of the heavenly houses, 
wherein was the throne of God. 


7 
Verses 3, 4. 


The “song of Moses and of the Lamb” is the joint hymn of the 
old and new dispensations, praise to God for his holy judgments. 
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“Great and marvellous are thy works,” from Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. 
Cxe Kies 

“Just and true are thy ways,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 

O “King of ages” (07, nations), and “who shall not fear,’ Jer. 
x. 7, and Exod. xv. 16. 

“Thou alone art holy,” Exod. xv. 11. 

“ All the nations shall come and worship before thee,” Isa. Ixvi. 23. 

“Thy judgments have been made manifest,” after Deut. xxxii. 43. 

The words are largely after the two ‘Songs of Moses” in Exod. 
xy. and Deut. xxxii., whence probably in part the title. The sterner 
aspect of the Old-Testament conception of God is here brought into 
connection with the Lamb. 


Verse 6. 


The linen dress and golden girdles of the angels are after Exod. 
xxvill. 6, 8; Ezek. xliv. 17, 18, the priestly dress. 


REV. xvi. 
Verse 2. 


The plague of the first cup or bowl: a “grievous sore,” Exod. 
ix. 9 (sixth Egyptian plague). 


Verses 3, 4. 


Second and third cups: water turned to blood, Exod. vii. 20 (first 
Egyptian plague). 


Verses 5, 7. 
God’s just judgments: see on xv. 3. 


Verses 8, 9. 


Fourth cup: men scorched with heat; see Isa. xlix. 10, “the 
mirage [Septuagint, burning wind] shall not smite them.” 
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Verse io. 


Fifth cup: darkening of the kingdom of the beast, Exod. x. 22 
(ninth Egyptian plague). 


Verse 12. 


Sixth cup: drying-up of the Euphrates to make a way for hostile 
kings, Jer. 1.38, 41, li. 27, 28. 


Verses 14, 16. 


The gathering of the armies ; in a general way after Ezek. xxxviii., 
XXXix., and Jer. li. 295 28. 


Verse 21. 


Seventh cup: hail. Exod. ix. 23 (seventh Egyptian plague). 


REV. xvii. 


Verse 1. 


Babylon (Rome) is called “ harlot,” as Nineveh in Nah. iii. 4. 
She “sits on many waters ;”’ from Jer. li. 13 (Babylon). 


Verse 2 XVM 3 

She has made the nations drunk with her wine ; from Jer. li. 7. 
Verse 3. 

The beast with seven heads and ten horns; after Dan. vii. 7. 
Verse 4. 


“Lord of lords,” from Deut. x. 17. 
“ King of kings,” after Dan. ii. “lord of kings”’). 
5 8 47 S 
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Verse 16. 


Hatred of the nations towards Babylon ; after Jer. 1. 42. 


REV. xviii. 
Verse 2. 


Babylon is to become a habitation of demons, and unclean spirits 
and birds ; after Isa. xiii. 21, 22 (Hebrew, o-yw, rendered “demons”’ 
in the Septuagint, and “satyrs” in the English Authorized Version), 
and Jer. 1. 39. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 13. 


Verse 4. 
“Come out of her;”’ after Isa. xlviii. 20, lii. 11. 
) >) 


Verse 5. 


“ Her sins have reached to heaven ;”’ after Jer. li. g (Sept. xxviii. 
9); compare Jon. i. 2; Gen. xviii. 20, 21. The Greek word here 
rendered “reached” (éxoAAyOnoav), properly “clave to, adhered,” 
is found in the Septuagint as translation of Hebrew terms for “ brought 
to, made to touch” (Lam. ii. 2), “approach” (Job xli. 8), “rest 
on” (Deut. xxix. 19 [20]). 


Verse 6. 


“Render to her as she has rendered,” after Ps. cxxxvii. 8; for the 
“ double,” compare Isa. xl. 2. 


Verse 7. 


“She says, I sit a queen, and am no widow ;” after Isa. xlvii. 7, 8 ; 
Zeph. il. 15. 


Verse 8. 


Her plagues shall come “in one day ;” from Isa. xlvii. g. 
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Verse 9. 


“Kings ... . shall weep over her;” Ezek. xxvi. 16. 


Verses 11-19. 

The description of her merchants and merchandise is after Ezek. 
KXVily A Dyre):, 

Verse 21. 

The downfall of Babylon set forth by casting a stone into the 
water; from Jer. li. 63, 64. 

Verses 22,23. 


Cessation of industry and mirth; after Isa. xxiv. 8; Jer. xxv. 10. 


Verse 24. 


Babylon has slain the prophets and saints; after Jer. li. 49 (Baby- 


lon has slain Israel). 


REV. xix. 


Verse 1. 


“ Fallelujah ;’’ Ps. cvi. 1, and elsewhere. 


Verse 2. 


“ He has avenged the blood of his servants ;” from Deut. xxxil. 43. 


Verse 2. 


“Her smoke ascends for ever;” Isa, xxxiv. 10 (the Edomite 
Bosra). 
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Verse 5. 


Doxology ; after Ps. cxxxv. 1, cxv. 13. 


Verse 6. 
“The voice of a great multitude, . . . as of many waters,” from 


Ezek. 1. 24, xiiti: 2. 
“The Lord reigns,” after Ps. xciii. 1. 


Verse 8. 
The raiment of the bride: compare Ps. xlv. 14, 15 (13, 14). 
“The fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints;” after Ps. 


cxxli. 9, “let thy priests [whose official dress was of fine linen] be__ 
clothed with righteousness.” 


Verse 11. 
The rider on the white horse (Christ), called “ faithful and true,” 


after Isa. xi. 5. 
“Tn righteousness he judges and makes war.” from Isa. xi. 4. 


Verse 12. 


“His eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6; on his “name,” 


See O01. 17; 


Verse 13. 


His “ garment sprinkled with blood ;” from Isa. Ixiii. 2, 3. 


Verse 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth,” after Isa. xlix. 2. 
He “rules with a rod of iron,” from Ps. ii. g (see on ii. 27). 
He “treads the winepress of the wrath of God,” after Isa. Ixiii. 3. 
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Verse 16. 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords:” see on xvii. 14. 
VerseS 17. 13,021. 


The birds summoned to feed on the flesh of the armies of the 
beast ; after Ezek. xxxix. 17, 18. 


Verse 20; xxi. 8. 
“Fire and brimstone,” after Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Ps. xi. 7 (6). 


Compare the fiery prison of the fallen angels, Enoch xviii. 14, xxi. 7. 


IRE eu eX 
Verse 2. 
“The dragon, the old serpent, which is the devil and Satan,” 


interpretation of the serpent of Gen. iii. as the devil; compare 
ZAC OF XI. 8 


The devil is bound “a thousand years;” in Enoch xxi. 6, the 
seven stars, fallen angels, are bound for “a thousand ages.” 


Verse 3. 

The sealing of the pit is perhaps after Dan. vi. 16, 17. 
Verse 4. 

The “thrones,” after Dan. vii. g (“the thrones were set”’) 
Judgment is given to the saints, Dan. vii. 22. 

Tthey reign with the Christ, Dan. vii. 14, 27. 

The “mark on the forehead,” after Ezek. ix. 4. 


Verse 6. 


Reigning priests ; from Exod. xix. 6. 
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Verse 8. 


The designation of the nations of the earth, marshalled by Satan, 
“ Gog and Magog,” 
is the name of a land or nation (so Gen. x. 2), and Gog of its 
prince ; here the latter also is used as the name of a nation. 


is from Ezek. xxxviil., xxxix. In Ezekiel, Magog 


Verse 9. 
Fire descends from God; after 2 Kings 1. ro. 
Verse 10. 


The lake of fire and brimstone, the place of punishment of the 
devil, the beast, and the false prophet. See the references to Enoch, 
on xix. 20 ; and, further, Enoch liv. 6, where Michael and his associate 
angels. are to overpower the hosts of Azazel (the chief of the evil 
spirits), and throw them into the oven of burning fire. 


Verse 11. 


“No place was found for them ;” after Dan. ii. 35. 


Verse 12. 


The opening of the books, Dan. vii. ro. 

The book of life, Dan. xii. 1. 

The dead are judged “according to their works,” Jer. xvii. 10 ; 
Enoch xli. 1. 


Verse 13. 


“Sea, death, and Hades gave up their dead.” Compare Enoch 
li. 1, “in those days [the time of Messianic judgment], the earth, 
Sheol [Hades], and Abaddon [destruction, hell] will return what 
has been committed to them” (that is, their dead). 
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REV. xxi. 


Verse \. 


“New heaven and new earth,” from Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22, @ récon- 
struction of physical nature to bring it into harmony with transformed 
man. But in this new physical creation there is no place for the 
sea: “the sea is no more” (this can hardly mean that the old sea is 
replaced by the new). The idea was perhaps suggested by Isa. xi. 
15, where Yahwe, it is said, will dry up or make passable the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, and the river Euphrates, so that they shall 
offer no hinderance to travel, but the Israelitish exiles may easily 
return home ; or, it is the expression of the feeling that the sea is 
in general an obstructive and oppressive thing. 


Verse 2. 


The “holy city” (the new Jerusalem, the Church), from Isa. hii. 1. 
The community of God’s people as “ bride,” Isa. liv. 5, Dd. re, 


Verse 3. 


« The tabernacle of God is with men,” from Ley. xxvi. 11. 
“ He dwells with them,” Ezek. xliii. 7. 
“They shall be his peoples [and he their God],” Jer. xxxii. 38. 


Verse 4. 


“He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes,” from Isa. xxv. 8. 
“There shall be no mourning,” Isa. Ixv. 19. 


VISE OF SAME 


Water of life freely given ; after Isa. lv. 1. 
Verse 7. 


He that overcometh, “I will be his God, and he shall be my 


” 


son ;”’ after 2 Sam. vii. 14 (“I will be his father, and he shall be 


my son,” said of Solomon). 
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Verse 10. 


“He carried me away in the spirit to a mountain great and 
high;” from Ezek. xl. 2. 


Verses 10-21. 


Description of the city; after Ezek. xlvili. 15-35 (the square 
shape, and twelve gates; the dimensions are increased), and Isa. 
liv. 11, 12 (foundations, walls, and buildings of precious stones). 


Versé 23. 


“The city has no need of sun or moon ;’’ from Isa. lx. 19. 


Verses 24, 26. 


“ Kings and nations bring their glory to it;” from Isa. lx. 11. 


Verse 25. 


The gates never shut, from Isa. lx. 113; the prophet has, “shall 
not be shut day nor night,” but the seer, “not shut by day (for 
there shall be no night there);” as also Isaiah has perpetual day in 
1nLOs20: 


Verse 27. 


Nothing unclean shall enter the city ; so Isa. li. 1. 


REV. xxii. 


Verse i. 


“The river of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb ;” after Ezek. xlvii. 1, where water of life issues from under 
the temple. In our chapter, the throne of God takes the place of the 
temple of the earthly Jerusalem ; see verse 3, and xxi. 22. 
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Verse 2. 


The tree of life, growing by the river, bearing twelve sorts of 
fruit, its leaves for healing ; from Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


Verse 3. 


“There shall be no more any curse ;” from Zech. xiv. 11 (Hebrew 
DIN ; Septuagint, dvdHeua ; Revelation, xardbeua). 

“The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein.” Com- 
pare Ezek, xlviii. 35 : “the name of the city shall be : Yahwe is there.” 


2 


Verse 5. 


“No night, no need of lamp or sun, God is its light,” from Isa. 
Ix20; 
“The saints shall reign for ever,” Dan. vii. 18. 


Verse 10. 


“Seal not up the words ;” after Dan. xii. 4 (“seal the book”’), 
but reversed, since the fulfilment was now at hand. 


Verse 12. 


“T come, . . . my reward is with me;” from Isa. xl. ro. 


Verse 16. 


“Root and offspring of David ;” from Isa. xi. 1; see on v. 5. 


Verses 18, 19. 


Command not to add to or take from the words of this book ; 
from Deut. iv. 2, only here punishment for so adding or taking away 
is announced. 


Note on # Baad, p. 155 (Rom. xi. 7). 


Since this passage was written, I have seen Dillmann’s article on 7 Baad, in 
the Monatsberichte der Kéniglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
June 16, 1881, pp. 601-620. He gives strong reasons for holding that the femi- 
nine article here is the representative of, or in allusion to, 7 aioxivn (NWA), 
“shame,” the term which was used as a substitute for Baal (though the name 
of the deity was retained in the text) when this name became odious to the 
Israelites. The Septuagint in some books, as Jeremiah, uniformly writes 
Baad, and such Targums as the Palestinian on the Pentateuch employ peri- 
phrases or substitutes for the name; whence, Dillmann suggests, we may infer 
a Jewish usage, which Paul here follows. Though this view is not without its 
difficulties, it seems more probable than that given in the text. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples. From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francois LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archceology at the National Library of France, etc, 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an introduction 
by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


I Vol., 12mo, 600 pages, ~ - - §$2.50. 


‘““What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ?”’ writes M. Lenor- 
mant in his preface—‘*A revealed narrative, or a human tradition, gathered 
up for preservation by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race ? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the nar- 
rative of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized peo- 
ples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and from tho 
midst of which it came.” 

The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in its interest. It has 
had an immense influence upon contemporary thought; and has approached 
its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent and the scientific spirit. 


“That the ‘ Oriental Peoples’ had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is there any need of 
denying it, as this admirable volume shows. Mr. Lenormant is not only a believer 
in revelation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses ; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to great variety of pur- 
suit, and diligent manipulation of what he has secured, He‘ spoils the Egyptians’ 
by boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left unused, might be 
turned against the credibility of the Mosaic records. 

“From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that if these ancient 
legends have a common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands more generally 
related to the religious history of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, 
by one man, to one people. _ a While not claiming for the author the 
setting forth of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth the 
soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a diminishing fear of learned un- 
belief after the perusal of this work.””—Tke New Englander. 


““ With reference to the book as a whole it may be said: (1). That nowhere else can 
one obtain the mass of information upon this subject in so convenient a form; (2). That 
the investigation is conducted in a truly scientific manner, and with an eminently 
Christian spirit ; (3). That the results, though very different from those in common 
acceptance, contain much that is interesting and to say the least, plausible ; (4). That 
the author while he seems in a number of cases to be injudicious in his state, 
ments and conclusions, has done work in investigation and in working out details that 
will be of service to all, whether general readers or specialists.’—The Hebrew 
Student. 


“ The work is one that deserves to be studied by all students of ancient history, and 
in particular by ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them to interpret the 
Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant of the latest and most interesting con~ 
tribution of science to the elucidation to the sacred volume.’’—Nezuw Vork Tribune, 


*® For Sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pus.isuers, 
743 AND 745 BROADWay, New York. 


The Theory of Preaching, 


BECHURES ON VOMIEE HIEeS: 


By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


One volume, Svo, - - - - - $2.50 


This work, now offered to the public, is the growth of 
more than thirty years’ practical experience in teaching. 
While primarily designed for professional readers, it will be 
found to contain much that will be of interest to thoughtful 
laymen. The writings of a master of style of broad and 
catholic mind are always fascinating; in the present case the 
wealth of appropriate and pointed illustration renders this 
doubly the case. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Tn the range of Protestant homiletical literature, we venture to affirm that its equal 
cannot be found for a conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the theory 
and practice of preaching. * * * To the treatment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings 
such qualifications as very few men now living possess. His is one of those delicate and 
sensitive natures which are instinctively critical, and yet full of what Matthew Arnold 
happily calls sweet reasonableness. * * * ‘To this characteristic graciousness of 
nature Dr. Phelps adds a style which is preéminently adapted to his special work. It is 
nervous, epigrammatic, and racy."—T7he Examiner and Chronicle. 

“Tt is a wise, spirited, practical and devout treatise upon a topic of the utmost con- 
sequence to pastors and people alike, and to the salvation of mankind. It is elaborate 
but not redundant, rich in the fruits of experience. yet thoroughly timely and current, 
and it easily takes the very first rank among volumes of its class.—/he Congrega- 
tionalist. 

“The layman will find it delightful reading, and ministers of all denominations and 
of all degrees of experience will rejoice in it as a veritable mine of wisdom.”—New York 
Christian Advocate. 

“The volume is to be commended to young men asa superb example of the art in 
which it aims to instruct them.”—7he Independent. 


“The reading of it is a mental tonic. The preacher cannot but feel often his heart 
burning within him under its influence. We could wish it might be in the hands of every 
theological student and of every pastor.” —The Watchman. 


“Thirty-one years of experience as a professor of homiletics in a leading American 
Theological Seminary by a man of genius, learning and power, are condensed into this 
valuable volume.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

“ Our professional readers will make a great mistake if they suppose this volume is 


simply a heavy, monotonous discussion, chiefly adapted to the class-room. Itisa 
delightful volume for general reading."—Boston Zion's Herald. 


*,% For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PuBLIsHERS, 
743 AND 745 BroapWwAy, NEw YORK 
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